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Sepment of television in the West is expected to boom electronics industry to meet demand for sets. For details see Page 5. 





Assured 
Dependabili 


FOR HANDLING HEAVY LO 


Hevi-LirT 


HERE'S good reason why experienced users give the call to 


Hevi-Lifts for their toughest 


handling jobs. It’s the hoist that 


leads the field in heavy-duty design — that handles full capacity 


loads dependably — safely — 


year after year. And without the 


petty annoyances and breakdowns that cause delays. 


When you handle costly loads, you want the best. You need it. 


And it costs you less in the long 


run. 


P&H Hevi-Lifts are available with 5-step variable speed push- 
button control, offering a change of pace for all motions in lift- 
ing, traveling and lowering. Call in a P&H materials handling 
engineer, or write for literature. 


These ADDED VALUES are Standard Equipment on P&H Hevi-Lifts 


SAFER—P6&H’s true motor ratings in- 
sure against failure at full capacity 
loads and speeds. Thermal overload 
protection prevents motor burn-outs. 
Control current reduced to 110 volts 
at push-button. Crane type limit 
switch and double brakes provide 
maximum safety. 


"peed G 


LIFETIME CONSTRUCTION — Preci- 

sion construction — shaved gears — 

grease-sealed bearings — moisture- 

proof, dust-proof, acid-proof. 

SMOOTHER OPERATION — Motor 

specifically built for hoist service — 

high starting torque, frequent rever- ‘ 

sal, etc. Controls loads within a CAPACITIES 
fraction of an inch. UP TO 


30,000 LBS. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS hoists. 


4604 West National Avenue 
Milwaukee 14,. Wis. TRAV-LIFT 


CRANES 


HARNISCHEEGE. 


EACAVATORS = ELECTRIC CRANES ~ ARC WELDERS HEVI-LIFT 
: HOISTS 
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“are essential... 


‘dhe more you examine a well-made 
fishing reel the more apparent it be- 
comes that its modest cost is a high 
tribute to the manufacturer’s efficiency. 
Here also is impressive evidence of the 
advantages that make brass, bronze, and 
other copper alloys so indispensable 
where high quality and low cost must be 
combined. 

This reel is the “Bay City No. 112,” 
made by Ocean City Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. It contains more than 50 copper 
alloy parts—made from seven different 
alloys in strip and rod form. All are 
standard Anaconda Metals. 

Free-cutting brass rod is used for most 
machined parts. The precision cut gears 


and so are 


Production Economies’ 


J 


are of leaded phosphor bronze and hard- 
ware bronze. Stamped parts such as 
stand, spool flanges, handle and click are 
of brass and nickel silver strip. External 
parts made from these alloys are given 
a durable chromium plate at minimum 
cost. 

So here’s another case where copper 
alloys were selected to meet known 
standards for fabrication and product 
performance. Preliminary result: such 
manufacturing economies as accurate 
machining at high speeds, long tool life, 
high salvage value of scrap and low fin- 
ishing cost. End result: a rustproof, 
dependable and long-lasting product — 
surprisingly moderate in cost. ss117 
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FIXTURES 


THAT LAST 


ARE MADE OF BRASS 


Back of the chromium-plated bril- 
liance of good plumbing fixtures is 
sound, solid, rustless, long-lived brass. 

The Guarantee Specialty Manufac- 
turing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
produces untold millions of drawn and 
stamped parts for makers of plumbing 
fixtures. A must with Guarantee Spe- 
cialty is brass that’s just right in com- 
position, grain size, temper and finish. 
This customer says: 

“For over 30 years The American 
Brass Company has furnished us ma- 
terials exactly suited to our needs. 
Working towards manufacturing econ- 
omy and high quality of finished prod- 


The American Brass Company produces 
Anaconda Copper and Copper Alloys in 
practically all commercial forms; also in 
special shapes and die pressed forgings. 
Whether your quantity requirements are 
large or small, our Technical Department 
will gladly make available to you the bene- 
fits of our long manufacturing experience 
and the knowledge we've acquired in help- 
ing hundreds of manufacturers determine 
the copper alloy best suited to the job. 


uct, its Technical Department has al- 
ways cooperated fully with our engi- 
neering staft.” 

In this case, stamping and drawing 
operations attain maximum speed with 
a minimum of rejects, plus long life 
for dies. Threads are true and speedily 
cut. Brass scrap has high salvage value. 

The designer has a freer hand in at- 
taining graceful, flowing lines. Parts 
can be economically finished with 
chromium-plating that’s really brilliant 
because of fine-grained base metal. 

The sum of these time-honored ad- 
vantages is superior products at com- 
petitive prices. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., 
New Toronto, Ont. 


AnaconpA 


from mine to consumer 
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Representative assortment of 
brass plumbers goods manu- 
factured by Guarantee Spe- 
cialty Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Television camera backed by huge parabolic reflector atop Mutual-Don Lee Sta- 
tion, Los Angeles, represents tremendous new potential for industrial West, 
since this electronic wonder is growing so fast. Reflector picks up beams from 
remote transmitters, steps up power, re-beams programs from Malibu to Mexico. 


HOW 10 GET MORE OUTPUT FROM YOUR MACHINES 


Ss 


a 
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HERE ARE 14 WAYS 
VARIDRIVES improve machine production 


1 Regulate speed of machinery to compensate for 
variation in workers’ abilities. 


2 Enable one machine to process different sizes, 
shapes, and material of product. 


3 Change rate of speed of belt, screw, bucket, 
flight, or any other type of conveyor. 


4 Control time of drying, heating, baking, cooking, 
chemical action, soaking, etc. 


5 Find correct speed for new processes or methods, 
adjusting to most efficient value. 


6 Continuously change rotary speeds to maintain 
constant surface or peripheral speed. 


7 Provide variable speeds for testing and calibrat- 
ing equipment and instruments. 


8 Vary pump capacity, pressure, or suction. 


U.S. VARIDRIVE 


... The miracle motor with 1000's of speeds 
1 to 10,000 RPM Y% to 50 H.P. 


U.S. MOTORS 


9 Adjust speed to compensate for changes in viscos- 
ity, temperature, humidity, or quantity while mo- 
terial is being processed. 

10 Maintain constant temperature, tension, liquid 
level, pressure, flow, or any other factor which 
varies when uncontrolled. 


11 Alter rate of feed of material to cutters, grinders, 
crushers, etc., depending on thickness, hardness 
and condition of equipment. 

12 Reduce set up time when changing machines to 
handle different sizes, or match speeds of mo- 
chines which must operate together. 

13 Obtain correct flow of air or gas from blowers, 
air conditioning fans, burners, etc. 

14 Correct troubles such as vibration, poor finish, 
overheating, etc., due to wrong speed. 


U.S. Horizontal and Upright Varidrive Motors illustrated 


A TIP TO THE VERY WISE: BUY VARIDRIVES 


Request new factful Varidrive Bulletin 


U.S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS Inc. 
ATLANTIC PLANT: Milford, Conn. PACIFIC PLANT: Los Angeles 54, Colif. 


District Offices: Boston 16, New York 6, Philadelphia 2, 
Pittsburgh 22, Chicago 8, San Francisco 7, Seattle 4. 
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it$ the Only way to cut fastening costs 


You pay more money to specify, pur- 
chase, stock, inspect, requisition and 
ue fasteners than you do to buy them. 
True Fastener Economy means mak- 
ing sure that every function involved 
inthe use of bolts, nuts, screws, rivets 
and other fasteners contributes to the 
sired fastening result—maximum 
holding power at the lowest possible 
tial cost for fastening. 


You Get True Fastener Economy When You Cut Costs These Ways 


1. Reduce assembly time with accu- 
rate, uniform fasteners 


2. Make satisfied workers by making 
assembly work easier 


3. Save receiving inspection through 
supplier’s quality control 


4. Design assemblies for fewer, 
stronger fasteners 


5. Purchase maximum holding power 
per dollar of initial cost 


6. Lower inventory by standardizing 
types and sizes of fasteners 


7. Simplify purchasing by using one 
supplier’s complete line 


8. Improve your product with a 
quality fastener. 


True Fastener Economy is the Lowest Total of All Fastening Costs 


— 


103 Years Making Phong 
the Things That Make hmerica Hthrong 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Additional sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, 
Portland, Seattle. Distributors from coast to coast. 


Ee 
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With the present trend toward compact- 
ness in design, the outstanding advan- 
tages of roller chain become more 
important than ever to the machine 
designer. With roller chains, you can: 


Save Space. Regardless of load conditions 
or speeds, roller chains require less width 
to effectively transmit power. Since they are 
not dependent on tension for effective opera- 
tion, sprocket size can be held to the mini- 
mum, particularly on drives where there is 
a considerable reduction in speed ratios. 


Add Flexibility. Since roller chains can be 
flexed in either direction, they can be used 
to reverse direction of shaft rotation. They 
can drive multiple shafts from a single 
power source. Shafts can be located verti- 
cally, horizontally or at any angle. Center 
distance can be net or long. No additional 
strength need be built into shafts and bear- 
ings as is often required by the extra load 
imposed on these parts by a drive depend- 
ent on tension for operation. All these fea- 
tures make roller chain the most compact, 
efficient, cost-saving drive for you. 


You can save space... 
add flexibility... 


with roller chain 


as 2 


Drive multiple Seid pees Per eS ace 
ee eC eee) rotation of shafts 


ROLLER CHAINS GIVE YOU THESE 
SPACE-SAVING ADVANTAGES: 


Require less wrap-around 
sprockets on a big reduc- 


Ber pmsl te wl eg bo ek 
short centors 


For all the facts on how roller chains can help you 
Save space in your designs, write Baldwin-Duckworth 
Division of Chain Belt Company, 352 Plainfield 
Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 


BALDWIN -REX 


MOLLERE CHAINS 


BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH DIVISION OF CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
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built for 


| GH SOBS. 


Small sizes or large... one, two or three conductors... 
moisture-resisting insulation... from 0 to 5,000 volts... 
Durasheath is built for rugged service: 


Durasheath offers high tensile strength and resistance 
to impact and abrasion—plus extreme flexibility that makes 
it easier to handle. Also, Durasheath resists moisture, acids 
and alkalies generally found in the soil, eliminates prob- 
lems of electrolysis, corrosion and extremes in tempera- 
ture and is highly resistant to flame—making it possible to 
use a single type and size of cable in runs that are partly 
aerial, partly underground cr in conduit. 


For complete information, write for Publication C-27. 
48450 


Y 


“iA 


S$ 


Anacondaloy*-coated copper conductors are 
insulated with a moisture-resisting synthetic 


kz 4 
rubber compound, bound with color-coded | 


rubber-filled tape and enclosed in a tough, IN CONDUIT ... UNDERGROUND --- IN THE AIR 
high mechanical strength, moisture and 


flame-resistant outer jacket of Neoprene.Con- 
ductors have the lasting protection of a solid 


block of synthetic rubber and Neoprene. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SSS SS 


(F-. 


vA ANACONDA WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 


a 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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—the Kaufman Process 


Wise buyers of machinery and equipment watch for safety 
and maintenance factors—know what to look for in the 
way of sturdy accessible fasteners that facilitate adjust- 
ments, set-up changes and repairs. 

Cleveland High Carbon Heat Treated Cap Screws are 
dependable for strength, accurate fit and clean-running 
threads. They cost very little more than ordinary cap 
screws, yet they have all the desirable qualities recom- 
mended by metallurgists and engineers. Cleveland makes 
a full range of sizes including diameters up to 1% inches. 
Write for more information and prices. 


Cleveland Specialization assures you 
highest standards in fasteners. 


CAP SCREWS MILLED STUDS SET SCREWS 


Hex : 
Socket (cup point) 
Flat Square head 


Fillister Socket 


The Cleveland Caps Sere © 


2917 EAST 79TH STREET *® CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


Tees Le TCT OP ame Oe Ui ee 


LOS ANGELES 21 14 
1015 Santa Fe Ave., Vandike 2994 1006 Lowman Building, Seneca 2420 


. SAN FRANCISCO 5 
50 Hawthorne St., Garfield 1-2075 
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SIGNODE SPECIAL LITHOGRAPHED SEALS 


Illustration shows how your name and 
trade-mark can be lithographed on the 
e—good advertising, good 


u us 
seals yo Write 


identification, good protection. 
for details. 


Chances are 
this man 
can improve your 
shipping methods 


Harassed by shipping losses . . . breakage, pilferage, customer 
complaints? Maybe it’s time to call in a Signode packaging 
and shipping engineer. 

In their years of experience—working with shippers of all 
kinds of products and commodities, in all sections of the 
country—these packaging specialists have met and solved 
thousands of knotty problems, many of them similar to yours. 

Regardless of what, where or how you ship ... or how much 
--. a Signode representative will be glad to show you how'you 
can save money, improve customer good will with Signode’s 
System of Planned Protection. For further details, write today. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2615 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


453 Bryant Street 440 Seaton Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 


TE 


NEW BOOKLET Signode’s ‘An- 
swer Book” with 24 pages of use- 
ful packaging and shipping infor- 
mation is available to you free. 
Write for your copy today. 


STEEL STRAPPING PROTECTS YOUR SHIPMENTS AGAINST DAMAGE 
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CHASE 


ET Chase supply you with copper-alloy wire of 
For your convenience, such fine temper that there’s no opportunity for 
there ere 22 different you to lose yours over the prospect of a distorted 
copper alloys in wire product. Uniformity of temper in different directions 
form regularly pro- largely determines whether wire being headed, ex- 
duced by Chase. truded or otherwise plastically formed will flow uni- 


COPPER-ALLOY WIRE formly and avoid giving you a badly formed product. 


Insist on clean, bright wire with perfect “cast” Wire produced in the Chase mills undergoes . 
... the characteristic of uncoiling uniformly series of severe tests to assure this precise adjustment 
and without twist... for a perfect product of temper and control of grain size—plus uniform 
every time. Let Chase control your temper surface texture and color, accuracy of dimensions, 
with the finest in wire and service! complete freedom from physical defects. For the best, 


go to the best possible source... call Chase today! 


Zhe Mallon Headguatiers fir 
BRASS & COPPER 


WATERBURY 91, CONNECTICUT SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


THIS IS THE CHASE NETWORK... handiest way to buy brass 


ALBANY? ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DETROIT HOUSTONt INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY, MO. LOS ANGELES MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE ROCHESTERt SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE ST.LOUIS WATERBURY (tindicates Soles Of . 
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HERE’S WHY T5X GIVES 
SUPERIOR ENGINE LUBRICATION! 


T5X-—the sensational purple’ oil . 
HERE ARE THE REASONS WHY: 


—gives greater protection to any 


internal combustion engine! 


FIRST, TSX is a highly refined 100% 
pure, paraffin-base oil. 


SECOND, T5X contains an exclusive 
detergent compound that retards 
sludge formation to a degree never 
before attained! Thus oil lines, ring 
grooves and pistons stay clean longer! 


THIRD, TSX reduces wear to a mini- 
mum! A special inhibitor in T5X 
greatly retards oxidation and gives 
high heat stability. A neutralizing 
agent protects against corrosion and 
rust. Another ingredient suppresses 
foaming. 


TTC mbes hei mee Peon ail) 
famous purple oil—phone your local 
Union Oil Representative or write 
Sales Department, Union Oil Com- FouRTH, T5X forms an extremely 


- : tenacious and enduring oil film that 
ngeles 14 ited tee ’ : , : 
pany. dan ee , Ca tne gives maximum protection against 
scuffing and seizure, 


*T5X gets its distinctive color from an 
exclusive ingredient that helps give the 
oil its remarkable stability. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Avoid trouble by using the right steel for the job! Jorgensen can help you select it. That 
is part of Jorgensen’s steel service. In addition, Jorgensen carries a complete line of car- 
bon, alloy, stainless, tool and specialty steels in tubing, bars, structurals, plates, etc. 
When you need steel or help with your steel problems, CALL JORGENSEN FIRST! 


EARLE M. JORGENSEN CO. 


STEEL 


LOS ANGELES OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO HOUSTON 
10650 So. Alameda 1657 22nd St. Ask Operator for 5311 Clinton Dr. 
Fp a LUcos 0281 Higate 4-2030 Enterprise 10942 Charter 4-1761 
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YALE FORK TRUCK 


Battery Electric Trucks and EXIDE-IRONCLAD. BATTERIES 


Help cut costs, save time, boost production 


In plants where materials are handled the 
modern way .. . by battery electric trucks... 
every department benefits. Materials move 
more smoothly and in greater volume from 
processing, through warehousing to shipping. 
Savings up to 50% are not uncommon for they 
are made all along the line . . . savings in time, 
power, maintenance, operating costs. And 
when Exide-Ironclad Batteries supply the 
motive power, you can count on full shift 
availability, day after day, year after year. 


Start battery electric trucks working and 
saving for you. Equip them with safe, depend- 
able Exide-Ironclad Batteries. They have ALL 
FOUR of the vital characteristics of a storage 
battery—high power ability, high electrical 
efficiency, ruggedness, long life. 


Write for further particulars and FREE copy 
of Exide-Ironclad Topics, which covers latest 
developments in materials handling and shows 
actual case histories. 


1888...Dependable Batteries for 60 Years ...1948 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 ¢ Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO DENVER SEATTLE 
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for Overhead Materials Handling 


Now you can get whatever youneedin in Los Angeles, this old-line company 
an overhead materials-handling system is able to offer excellent service to west 
from one source—one manufacturer— _ coast users. 


one responsibility. We invite you to discuss your prob- 


Whiting has designed and built suc- lems with a Whiting representative, 
cessful materials-handlingequipmentfor and let our experienced engineers lay 
more than 60 years. Now, withtheadded out a system to meet your individual 
facilities of the Spencer & Morris plant __ needs. 


Whiting Designs 
and Manufactures: 


TRAMBEAM SYSTEMS EGRPGORATIORN 


15688 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


LIGHT CRANES Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and St. Louis. Agents in other principal cities. Canadian Subsidiary: 
W biting Corporation (Canada) Lid., Toronto, Ontario. Export Department: 

JIB CRANES 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


BRACKET CRANES Spencer & Morris Division 
5649 Alhambra Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. 
PILLAR CRANES 


Distributors for California 
ELECTRIC HOISTS WEST COAST FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO. 


LOS ANGELES 11: Box 336, Vernon Branch 
SAN FRANCISCO 5: 557 Howard Street 
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low-cost DELTA 12 


with a 4's" cutting capacity 


work in - 
of saw blade. 


On a square 
cut, saw blade 
tuts through 
44" stock. 


Saw blade tilts 
to right full 45°. 
Cuts stock 27/," 
thick at 45° tilt. 


DELTA MANUFACT 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Does many jobs in your maintenance 
department — and other places: 
® Straight ripping © Cut-off work 
® Compound angular cutting 
© Angular cutting ® Rabbeting 
® Grooving © Shaping 
It’s got plenty of power — this new 
Delta 12” Tilting-Arbor Saw. You 
can use a 3 HP or 5 HP motor. Four 
V-belt drive (with motor and arbor 
on a common cradle) gives this ma- 
chine a positive drive. 


® Dadoing 


The distance from floor to table 
surface is 34”. The saw guard is 
super-safe. The miter gage runs in 
a T-slot, so that it can’t fall off 
the table. All controls are easy to 
work and easy to set for accuracy. 


One lever locks the rip fence at 


URING DIVISION 


$725 00 


Complete with Motor and Switch 
f.o.b, Leetonia, Ohio 
Price subject to change without notice 


"Tilting-Arbor Saw 


both front and back. Fence can be 
adjusted to micrometer exactness. 


Arbor is carried on lubricated-for-life 
ball bearings. 


Your nearby Delta distributor can 
give you further details on the econ- 
omy and versatility of this new Delta 
12” Tilting-Arbor Saw. See him. Look 
for his name under “Tools” in the 
classified section of your telephone 
directory. 


Send coupon for 
descriptive bulletin. 


General Soles Office: 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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.. FABRICATION 
\%. FOR EVERY 


INDUSTRIAL 
NEED! 


FE it’s “made of steel,” look to 
the West's most modern fabricating plant 
for everything from service station equip- 
ment to a railroad bridge. Precise crafts- 
manship, dependable service and advanced 
production techniques assure you big sav- 
ings in time and cost. 


FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL « 
STEEL BUILDINGS ° BRIDGES 
= e BARGES ¢ PLATE WORK ~- 
ad ae STEEL STORAGE TANKS + STEEL 
EY ee tet) — = ff AND SHEET METAL PRODUCTS - 
STANDARD, DE LUXE SERVICE STATIONS & EQUIPMENT STEEL ERECTION °* MISCELLA- 
NEOUS IRON ¢ TRUCK TANKS °¢ 
Jobbers of steel shapes, bars, plates 
and sheet metal. 


Call on INDEPENDENT for immediate 
work or consultation on future plans. 


Ts 


; s 
%- EQUIPMENT I ee 
FOR EIGHTH AND PINE STREETS A@cfyla We OAKLAND 7, CALIFORNIA | 
TRUCK TANKS, CONVEYORS, MINING SME: } ccsnttiamnaiaaaaaieaieemn 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT | OPERATIONS 
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AMMONIA 


General Chemical 
Producing Works 


are located in 


Baltimore, Md: 

Baton Rouge, La 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Camden, N. J. 

Chillicothe, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Denver, Colo. 

East Point (Atlanta), Ga 

East St. Louis, Il. 

Edgewater, N. J. 

El Segundo (Los Angeles), Calif. 

Front Royal, Va. 

Hegewisch (Chicago), Ill 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Johnsonburg, Pa. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Macon, Ga. 

Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Marrero (New Orleans), La 

Medford (Boston), Mass 

Menasha, Wisc.* 

Middletown, Ohio 

Monroe, La. 

Newell, Pa. 

Nitro, W. Va 

North Claymont, Del. 

Port spoange (San Francisco}, 
ali 

Pulaski, Vo 

Richmond (San Francisco); Calif. 

River Rouge (Detroit), Mich, 

Savannah, Ga. 

Vancouver, Wash. 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc.* 


General Chemical Stations 


are located in 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, III. 
Houston, Texas 

Long Island City, N. Y 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wisc.* 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Providence, R. |. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Utica, N. Y. 


"General Chemical Company, Inc. 


BASIC CHEMICALS 


SODIUM COMPOUNDS 


“PHOSPHATES 


OTHER BASIC CHEMICALS 


y y y 5 . 
trom Coast to Goast...exlensive stocks of 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
BASIG INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


“RIGHT NEXT DOOR TO YOUR PLANT” 


To serve America’s chemical consumers 
most effectively, General Chemical has 
a chain of 16 regional distributing Sta- 
tions and 33 producing Works from 
coast to coast. Each is a strategic supply 
center carrying extensive stocks of 
General’s basic chemicals packaged in 
carboys, drums, cases, barrels or bags 
for prompt delivery. 


One of these 49 supply centers listed 


GENERAL 


CHEMICAL 


here serves your territory. By taking 
full advantage of its facilities, you can 
make it a reliable auxiliary storeroom 
“right next door to your plant”. . . ready 
to fill your regular month-to-month or 
emergency requirements promptly at all 
times. 

Arrange for your requirements now by 
phoning or writing the nearest General 
Chemical Office below. 


DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


San Francisco 4, Cal.—235 Montgomery St.—Douglas 2-0904 
Los Angeles 21, Cal.—2461 East 8th St.—Van Dyke 1001 
Seattle 1, Wash.—1326 Fifth Avenue—Eliot 5287 
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CASE 1062 -- MAINTAINING LUBE 
FILM ON HEAVY-DUTY GEARS. 


Viscous and tacky Calol Vistac Oils stuck tight under 

extreme pressures on hoist gears. Efficient for all 

heavy-duty gears, like industrial reduction sets. 

Come in six grades, 9X (SAE 10) to 45X (SAE 40). Apply 

by forced-feed or gravity lubricators, bottle- or 

wick-oilers. 

A. Contain oiliness and extreme-pressure compounds. 
Tough film won't rupture, even on slow-moving 
gears with extreme pressures on wide area for long 
time. 

. Economical - little required to provide adequate 
lubrication and dissipate heat. Resist highest 
operating temperatures. 

C. High affinity for metal maintains lubricating 
film, reduces power loss and wear. 

Calol Vistac Oils also recommended for lubrication 

of air hammers, rock drills and other air-powered 

tools ... atomize quickly and stay fluid at low ten- 


HOIST GEAR UNIT FOR OVERHEAD CRANE 
peratures. 


CASE 1068--ELIMINATING DANGER 
OF FOOD CONTAMINATION 
BY MACHINE GREASE. 


No taste, odor or color was imparted to food being han- 
dled by machines when Calol White Grease was used to 
SECTION OF ANDERSON DISK EXHAUSTER lubricate them. The grease often was close to the 

food and sometimes contactedit. Comes in three grades 

to meet various conditions: Nos. l, 2 and 3. 

Chemically pure - made with white oil that passes all 

requirements of U. S. Pharmacopoeia ... is not ab- 

sorbed into the human system. 

A. Provides a tough lubricating film on machine bear- 
ing surfaces and reduces wear. 

B. May be applied by grease gun, cup or sight-feed oil 
cups depending on viscosity grade. 

Lightest grade is fluid for use on such machines as 

pumps and closing machines in canneries. 

Calol White Grease gives outstanding service in these 

and other food-handling machines: Exhausters, pumps, 

graders, preheaters. blanchers, finishers, pulpers. 


Trademarks, ‘'Calol,"’ "RPM," Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


STANDARD TECHNICAL SERVICE will make your maintenance job easier. If you have a lubrication 
or fuel problem, your Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineer or Representative will gladly give 
you expert help; or write Standard of California, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California. 


FOR EVERY NEDA STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 08-PRoveD propuct 
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Mechanized Mining 


Editor, Western Industry: 


In my opinion there were several features of 
the American Mining Congress convention in 
San Francisco that are worthy of comment. One 
is the large attendance of representative mining 
men from all parts of the country and their 
interest in the comprehensive exhibition of min- 
ing machinery and equipment. 

This indicates activity on the part of the metal 
mining industry to mechanize operations for the 
purpose of reducing costs and increasing pro- 
duction; also the need to handle lower grade 
ores in larger tonnages and to process more 
complex ores than in the past in order to meet 
the increasing demands of metals for growing 
industrialization and defense requirements. 
Purchase and installation of the mining ma- 
chinery and equipment displayed involves heavy 
capital expenditures. 

A similar trend was evident in the operating 
sessions where papers were considered cover- 
ing advances in milling practices, automatic con- 
trol of milling plants, mechanization of mines, 
large-scale open pit and dredging practices and 
underground mining of large low grade ore 
bodies at Butte and in the Coeur d'Alene district. 

In the general sessions probably the most sig- 
nificant development was the agreement that 
greater incentives were needed to attract ven- 
ture capital to the mining industry and to bring 
about increased metal production. It was agreed 
in the discussions that Federal taxes now remove 
incentive for effort and investment in risk enter- 
prises such as are essential to the discovery of 
additional mineral reserves. 

Revision should provide that the combined 
effect of corporate and individual taxes must 
not destroy the incentive to risk money in en- 
deavoring to develop mining enterprises by 
leaving little or no income for the investor in 
case the venture proves profitable. It was thought 
also that costs of development, exploration and 
research should be allowed as part of the oper- 
ating expenses of mines. 

Existing taxes have seriously diminished the 
incentive for prospecting, exploration and de- 
velopment of mineral areas with the result that 
fewer mines are being opened. This is particu- 
larly true because of the high cost of machinery 
and construction and the heavy capital expendi- 
tures now required to equip and build a mining 
plant. 

Otto HERRES 

Vice-president 

Combined Metals Reduction Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Less Confusing 
Editor, Western Industry: 


The article by Mr. Schaphorst on page 95 of 
your September issue on the efficiency of piston 
type airplane engines is substantially correct, 
although the wording in the third sentence in 
the third paragraph (“At low spark advance 
settings and the same mechanical efficiency the 
brake thermal efficiency would be roughly 30 to 
31 per cent’’) is rather confusing. The sentence 
might be clearer if stated as follows: 

“At a value of 85 per cent full throttle 
mechanical efficiency, the overall brake 
thermal efficiency of an aircraft engine is 
approximately 33 per cent in the cruising 
range.” 

If more information on this subject is desired, 
the following references are suggested: 

“Engines Compounded for More Power” 
—E. F. Pierce & H. W. Welch. S.A.E. 
Journal dated January, 1948. 

“The Internal Combustion Engine’— 
Taylor & Taylor. Published by Interna- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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What Use is the RFC? 


| THE house-cleaning at Washington that the Republicans 
promise for next year, let us hope that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation will be brought out of the dim recesses in 
which it functions into the daylight of public view, so that all the 
West can see whether it should be kept as a necessary piece of 
economic furniture, or thrown out in the dust-heap as a useless 
political toy. 

When first established by President Hoover, it was intended to 
be an emergency instrument to bail out a sinking national business 
economy. But that was nearly 20 years ago and business survived. 

Now RFC seems to be tending toward supplying that need of 
“venture capital” which we hear so much about, but if that obser- 
vation is correct, why should the government be in the ‘venture 
capital” business except for international protection, as seems to 
be the case with the Marshall Plan? Why should it be loaning 
money to young enterprises struggling to get on their feet, or 
enterprises struggling to be bigger than they are now? 


Why should everyone’s money, because if RFC operates at a 
deficit the loss has to be made up out of our income taxes, be risked 
to enable business enterprises to succeed ? If these loans are sound, 
why should the opportunity and responsibility of making them be 
taken away from private enterprise institutions like banks, insur- 
ance companies, or groups of investors? And if not sound, why 
is the government responsible for covering up the poor judgment 
of someone else? 


Four examples of Reconstruction Finance Corporation financing 
in the West could well be explained by its top officials in order to 
let the West know what RFC considers to be its function in the 
Western economy, so that the West in turn could voice its approval 
or objection to Congress. Chronologically, these examples are: 


1. Financing of the Reynolds Metals aluminum reduction works 
at Longview, Washington, before the war. Why should this have 
been done by a government institution, rather than by private 
risk capital? If it was to set up competition against Alcoa’s mo- 
nopoly, should not the government have announced the fact and 
offered this competitive opportunity to anyone desiring to get into 
the aluminum business? Also, was it RFC’s right to risk the taxes 
paid by the steel, zinc and copper industries for promoting the 
development of a competitive metal ? ; 


2. The Fontana steel mill loan, which already has been widely 
and voluminously discussed. If this was an essential step in 
financing the war, should RFC set up a separate classification of 
war loans and treat them differently from prewar and postwar 
loans? 


3. The loan of $200,000 to a small manufacturing establish- 
ment in San Jose, California, to develop an apricot pitting machine, 
which has been considered an inevitable development if canned 
and dried apricots were to survive today’s pressure of rising pro- 
duction costs. Why should not the growers and packers of apricots 
shoulder this development expense, instead of risking the money 
of Washington and Utah pea canners, for example? 


4. A recent proposed loan of $5,000,000 to help a private syn- 
dicate finance the purchase of Rosenberg Bros. & Co., the dominant 
corporation in the dried fruit packing industry of California, from 
the hands of a Chicago financier. He previously had engineered a 
combination of Chicago wholesale grocery houses, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice frowned on his subsequent acquisition of Rosenberg 
Bros. Why should the income tax money of Idaho potato growers, 
for example, or Oregon lumberjacks or even Harry Bridges’ strik- 
ing stevedores, be risked to help the dried fruit industry ? 





No matter what 


Your bUSTNECSS... 


No nattler how 


large or small... 


you operate for less 
with 
UARCO business forms 


Maybe you're in manufacturing. Maybe wholesaling or retailing. It makes no 
difference. Doesn’t most of your office payroll go for paper work? Aren't most 
of the working minutes spent writing, copying, distributing, checking, filing 
—some kind of business form? 


Of course! And by using Uarco business forms, you reduce every ove of these 
operations to the minimum—cut paper work costs to the bone. That's right 
-.-in any business, large or small. 


Your Uarco Representative will be glad to show you how. He'll make a 
complete survey to find your specific requirements. Call him in—there is no 
cost nor other obligation for this service. 


UARCO INCORPORATED, Oakland, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


for Castance... THIS NEW UARCO “RM” 
REGISTER is ideal for turning out simple records 
on the spot. Saves endless time and bother producing 
handwritten forms. Forms are consecutively num- 
bered to give you complete, accurate control. One 
copy is automatically filed, safe from tampering or 
alteration. 


UARCO 


INCORPORATE O 


SINGLE SET FORMS Business forms CONTINVOUS-STRIP FORMS ASTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORBS GND REGISTER FORMS 
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MAIL BOX—(Continued from page 21) 


tional Texabook Co., Scranton, Pa. 
“Aircraft Power Plants’’ — Frass. Pub- 
lished by McGraw Hill Publishing Co., 
New York. ' 
EpWArD C. WELLS 
Vice President - Engineering | 
Boeing Airplane Company 
Seattle Division 


LL 





Sale of Rosenberg 
Bros. Is Called Off 


Negotiations for the purchase of Rosen- 
berg Bros. & Co., San Francisco, world’s | 
largest dealers in dried fruits, by Blair | 
Holdings Corporation, have been aban- | 
doned, according to a simultaneous an- | 
nouncement by Blair and Nathan Cum- 
mings, president of the Cummings Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, present owners of the firm. | 
It had previously been reported that the 
sile was virtually concluded for an esti- 
mated $21,000,000. 

Arthur C. Oppenheimer, who has served 
Rosenberg Bros. & Co. for 49 years, is 
dated to remain as general manager and 
director, according to Mr. Cummings. He 
further stated that no change in grower 
and employee relations or marketing pol- 
icies was contemplated. The company will 
be maintained as a separate, independent 
operating organization. 






Shell Gets Award 


Shell Development Company, research 
and development affiliate of Shell Oil 
Company and Shell Chemical Corporation, 
with laboratories in Emeryville, California, 
will receive this year’s award for Chemical 
Engineering Achievement, sponsored by 
Chemical Engineering. 

The award is made in recognition of 
Shell's successful synthesis of glycerine for 
the first time on a commercial scale. It also 
recognizes a long-time program of pioneer- 
ng in petroleum chemicals and other out- 
sanding applications of chemical engineer- 
ng in the petroleum industry. 














lethlehem Opens New 
Seattle Bolt & Nut Shop 


Old-timers have difficulty in recognizing 
the old plant of Pacific Coast Forge Com- 
pany at Seattle since it has been rebuilt 
ind re-equipped by the Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corporation. More than $500,- 
000 has been spent on the project, and 
wsitors were recently given a look at the 
new bolt and nut shop. 

_ New machinery installed and on order 
includes the most modern heading, thread- 
ng, nut-making and tapping equipment. 
Both hot forged and cold formed bolt and 
tut items are being turned out on a pro- 
uction line basis, and all machinery has 

painted in a “dynamic color scheme” 
for promotion of efficiency and safe work- 
ng conditions. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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oo a ball bearing swivel caster especially built for 
heavy duty work. It’s skillfully designed to include 
every feature of Colson superiority to assure an excep- 
tional unit for long, hard wear. The fork is stamped 
out of one piece of heavy gage steel, strong and cor- 
rectly designed. Big diameter ball races in the swivel 
bearings are fitted with large chrome steel balls. 


The wheel axle is always in line vertically with the 
swivel bearing, supporting the load in the most effi- 
cient manner. Pressure type lubricating fittings pro- 
vide easy lubrication. Perfectly aligned throughout 
and built to stay that way. 









This caster is but one of 188 in the 
big Colson line. Get the full details 
about both heavy and light duty 
Colson Casters in the big 72 page 
illustrated catalog. Write today on 
your letterhead. 


PL) AT isc as 


1317 Willow St. KELOm Clete 235 Mission St. 
LOS ANGELES 13 OAKLAND 7 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
Mth aera stra eel) GArfield 1-0282 


More roads for the West with the help of steel. 137-ton girders 120 feet long are shown speeding construction of 
two overpasses near South San Francisco where the new Bayshore Freeway broadjumps Southern Pacific tracks. 


Steel is building the West | for Today... for the Future 


Steel for the West ...more and more of it...is coming from the 
great mills of United States Steel. And here in the West, 
steel is doing a big job. Its fabricating speed helps the West 
build fast. Its durability helps the West build permanently. 


Columbia’s expanding, modern facilities are turning out more 
steel than ever. And Columbia, as Western producing member 
of United States Steel, combines its own plants with those of 
others in the U-S:S family to supply the West with everything 
in steel. Steel structural members...steel floors, rods, plates, 


pipe ... steel roofing and siding ... all are adding their strength 
to make a greater West tomorrow. 


For information on products of the great mills of United 
States Steel, get in touch with your Columbia Steel Company 
office. The services of our field engineers are available. 


Only STEEL can give you all 7 of these structural ad- 
vantages: Extra toughness and shock resistance « Incombusti- 
bility-High strength-weight ratio- Highest modulus of elasticity 
Versatility of application + Great durability - Ultimate economy 


Columbia Steel Company 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Portland Seattle Salt Lake City 
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(Continued from page 23) 


The new shop is housed in a new 80x 
415-foot building, with a complete ma- 
chine shop adjacent for, production and 
servicing of dies and parts. Offices are also 
in a separate structure. The plant is being 
operated as the bolt and nut division of 
Bethlehem Pacific’s Seattle Steel plant. It 
is expected to manufacture about one-third 
of Bethlehem Pacific’s annual bolt and nut 
capacity. 


ckels Installs 

te Cooling Towers 

As an important part of their water con- 
servation program, the Spreckels Sugar 
Company has recently put into operation 
two new water cooling towers at their re- 
finery at Spreckels, California. The towers 
are of the induced-draft type, and company 
engineers state that they will reduce by 
one-third the amount of water required. 

The cooling towers are of redwood con- 
struction and were built at a cost of $89,- 
000. One unit is 40 feet high, and the 
smaller is 29 feet high. 





















Metal Congress 


The Sixth Western Metal Congress and 
Western Metal Exposition will be held in 
Los Angeles at the Shrine Auditorium, 
April 11 through April 15, 1949. This 

ir will again be under the management 
of the American Society for Metals, with 
other technical organizations cooperating. 





Use of Conveyor Belts 
In Copper Mine Studied 


Considerable thought has been given to 
the use of long, inclined conveyor belts, 
in series, to raise ore to the surface, in- 
stead of the conventional vertical hoisting, 
according to Wesley P. Goss, general man- 
ager of the Magma Copper Co., Superior, 
Arizona. In a discussion before the Amer- 
ian Mining Congress at San Francisco, 
Mr. Goss declared that the use of conveyor 
belts in series is quite practical from an 
engineering point of view. 

“Modern conveyor belt systems afford 
acheap method of transportation,” Mr. 
Goss said, “and the inclined conveyor 
could be pointed in the direction of the 
surface plant, thus greatly reducing length 
of surface transportation.” Present conclu- 
sions, according to Mr. Goss, are that con- 
veyor belt life would be too short for eco- 
nomical operation, although he admitted 
that great strides are being made by belt 
manufacturers for this type of service. 




















Foundry Meetings 


Pacific Coast chapters of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association will hear a talk 
on cupola operations and control at their 
November meetings by Wally Levi, chief 
metallurgist, Lynchfield Foundry Co. In 
October they were addressed by Clyde A. 
Sanders, American Colloid Co., Chicago, 
speaking on foundry sand practices. 
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BETTER LIGHTING 


CONTRIBUTES TO A BETTER PRODUCT 


Seventeen yéars of experience qualifies Helms Bakeries to 
say what makes good bread... and efficient bakeries. Day 
and night shifts over a period of nearly two decades have 
proven to this \outstanding company, the importance of 
more efficiently; more comfortably lighted interiors to a 
better product. 

The installation of Certified Smoot-Holman industrial 
fluorescent lighting equipment in Helms’ new plant in 
Montebello, California, is Helms’ answer to this need. 
Smoot-Holman industrial lighting fixtures are a positive 
guarantee of maximum performance with minimum main- 
tenance cost. 
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SMODT- HOLMAN COMPANY 


SMOOT-HOLMAN 


INGLEWODD CALIFORNIA 





Offices in Principal Western Cities— Branch and Warehouse in San Francisco 

























Erect your structural steel with just a man, 
a maul and a wrench—and Dardelet “Rivet 
Bolts.”” You'll save time and money. 


NOW...You can erect your Structural Steel... 


N all kinds of construction—from the 
I smallest job to the largest structure 
—the wide use of DARDELET Self-Locking 
“RIVET BOLTS” has proved their superi- 
ority. They are unsurpassed for holding 
steel members and parts together, no 
matter how severe the service. They are 
stronger, faster to handle than rivets— 
in construction as well as in the repair 
of all kinds of machinery. Can also be 
furnished in hot dip galvanized or elec- 
tro plated. And they’re approved by 
Federal, State and Municipal codes. 

Here are some advantages of DARDE- 
LET “RIVET BOLT” construction: 


LOWER COSTS. No expensive heating or driving 
equipment is needed. 


NOISE REDUCTION . . . so often an important 
consideration in repair or remodeling jobs in 
occupied buildings. 


SPEED. Fewer men can drive more Rivet Bolts 
per day. Bolts drive in... nuts spin on freely 
until they contact the work. 


ear fw 


MATERIAL SAVING. Rivet Bolts may be re- 
moved and structural members used again. Dis- 
assembly is easy . . . fast. 


SHEAR AND BEARING VALUES .. . equal to 
power-driven rivets or turned bolts in reamed 
holes. 


Fill in and mail the coupon—now— 
and a sample Dardelet “Rivet Bolt” 
will be sent you absolutely free—along 
with complete information about this 
superior method of joining steel parts. 


| United States Steel Supply Company, aor | 
l Dept. E11, P. O. Box MM, Chicago 90, Illinois | 


| Please send me without obligation, sample Dardelet | 
| “Rivet Bolt,” and literature describing use. | 


Rela oie ec rncnnmeabene 
| Firm Name. ......ccccccccceecccccccccccccess | 
. Sereet.... cccccccccccceccccccvccccsccececovcess 
J] City.......secsesceeee Zone.... State...++++++ | 
i eles li i ih 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90) 
BALTIMORE (3) 


CLEVELAND (14) 
LOS ANGELES (54) 
BOSTON (Allston 34) 





MILWAUKEE (1) 


SAN FRANCISCO (1) 
TWIN CITY 
ST. LOUIS (3) 


NEWARK (1), N. J. 
PITTSBURGH (12) 
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News...Statistics... 


New Fontana blast furnace only bright spot in gloomy steel outlook, as Geneva drops 
to one-third output; Oil refineries chalk up all-time production record; Manufactur- 
ing employment at highest levels since war; Ample water supply lessens chance of power 
shortage; Peach pack estimate down a million cases; Government to study sardine puzzle. 


N SPITE of ruinous strikes in the ship- 
| ping and petroleum industries, em- 

ployment in non-agricultural indus- 
tries has shown some remarkable gains 
in recent weeks. In California and in 
Washington, manufacturing employment 
reached the highest levels since the war. 
In Montana it was highest in state history. 
Canning, aircraft and shipbuilding were 
excluded from the figures used for this. 
The sharp seasonal fluctuations in canning, 
and the tremendous wartime rise and post- 
war decrease in aircraft and shipbuilding, 
the long term trend in basic manufacturing 
industries in California is not readily evi- 
dent from the statistics of employment in 
manufacturing as a whole. According to 
Paul Scharrenberg, director of the Califor- 
aia Department of Industrial Relations, the 
trend in manufacturing employment in 
non-war industries has been steadily up- 
ward for the past 10 years. In August, 
1938, approximately 216,000 wage earn- 
ets were employed in California manufac- 
turing plants outside of canning, ship- 


building and aircraft. Employment in this 
group of non-war industries climbed stead- 
ily and registered a high of 371,000 in 
November, 1943. From that level employ- 
ment declined slowly until V-J Day when 
sharp decreases occurred. A postwar em- 





CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 
From Bureau of Labor Statistics 
100=5 yr. avg. 1935-39 


Los San 

Angeles Francisco Portland Seattle Denver 
Jan. 15 167.6 174.4 ans 167.0 
Feb. 15 168.1 cabs re 170.7 cos 
March 15 167.4 171.4 cairn awe ae 
April 15 169.3 pues 175.8 ems 168.5 
May 15 169.1 anus ab a 174.3 Sane 
June 15 168.8 174.2 5 ine ie gen 
July 15 170.3 ate 180.3 wale 172.5 
Aug. 15 171.0 weed 176.2 aie 





ployment low in non-war manufacturing 
(excluding canning) of 289,000 workers 
was reached in February, 1946, from which 
point there has been an almost uninter- 
rupted rise to an all-time high of 398,000 
in August, 1948. However, an increasing 
number of wage earners have been laid off 
recently due to labor disputes — the huge 


Crockett refinery of California and Ha- 
waiian Sugar was shut down because of 
lack of raw sugar, throwing hundreds out 
of work. 

Washington's non-agricultural employ- 
ment reached a peak of 692,750, highest 
registered since the war. Estimates released 
jointly by John D. Davis, Commissioner 
of the Employment Security Department, 
and Max D. Kossoris, Regional Director 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
show that the transportation equipment 
group had the greatest increase, with a net 
gain of 2,150, or 13.8 per cent. Settlement 
of the aircraft strike, however, boosted this 
figure shortly after their report was issued. 

Oregon manufacturing employment 
showed a sizeable increase, according to 
the preliminary estimate of the State Un- 
employment Compensation Commission, 
with a total of 154,300 for August, com- 
pared with 146,200 in July. Chief factors 
in Montana’s all-time high were employ- 
ment in construction and mining. 


(Continued on page 29) 





MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


Estimated Number of Employees in Non-Agricultural Establishments—Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 














MONTANA IDAHO WYOMING COLORADO NEW MEXICO ARIZONA UTAH NEVADA TOTAL MTN. 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
Tt wésicne Se BE cesau pants aeorn Sie .lamaee: (eis 9,000 8,300 14,100 15,100 23.050 23,700 3,200 3,300 ......  ...... 
Ja SE ER vccks, Geena. weswe- Adee Seaee >  Seeen ones - -- 14,500 15,900 23,510 22,300 3,700 3,300 ...... 
5.5.5.6 bho tt ee Stile ‘s2n0k ebeke Saeed “Kadas | -sowee 9,100 9,300 14,200 16,200 24,110 24,400 3,300 3,300 ...... 
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WASHINGTON OREGON CALIFORNIA TOTAL PACIFIC 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
a 169,200 173,700 122,000 121,100 692,400 700,200 983,600 1,043,000 
ee 170,400 De  keoees 126,800 698,600 AS 997,900 
Mt, siden hao acon 174,900 152,350 117,100 130,300 693,000 696,300 985,000 978,950 
Sl casea cicuse 179,300 ne  -catyee, ¢ (sennns 689,300 a 8=«-ieaee.  —.. eeeree 
SeS ek whores 176,500 See hk wae 146,200 741,300 10eeee SS Swe 1,030,100 
| 185,000 BED tk viens 154,300 760,200 TUES thks 1,108,350 
ae aN me am en i 
INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Under all programs: figures in thousands. From Social Security Board) 
Wek ending = Ariz. Cole. Idaho Mont. Nev. N. Mex, Utah Wyo. Total Mtn. Calif. Ore. Wash. Total Pacific 
Mareh 6 Nok 10.3 8.1 ¥, 2.5 6.0 7.5 2.0 51.4 228.9 24.0 47.1 300.0 
oril 3 6.6 7.8 6.2 6.4 2.2 5.4 5.9 1.5 42.0 233.3 20.5 37.6 291.4 
May 1 5.5 6.2 3.7 4.0 1.9 3.5 4.3 8 29.9 220.6 16.5 31.5 268.6 
jane 5 4.4 4.2 1.5 2.0 1.4 2.4 2.3 4 18.6 193.7 11.7 25.7 231.1 
hily 3 4.2 4.0 38 1.2 1.3 2.3 2.2 3 16.3 172.4 9.7 17.7 199.8 
hily 31 4.5 4.1 1.0 1.0 12 2.3 2.5 A 17.0 173.6 9.4 19.5 202.5 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D.C. , 
(1926 = 100) 
| Year and Chemicals House 
; tlh Hides and Fuel Metals and and Fur- 
we Farm Leather Textile and Metal Building Allied nishing Miscella- ALL 
| Tag. Products Foods Products Products Lighting Products Materials Products Goods neous COMMODITIES 
ee 186.0 173.8 185.4 149.8 130.9 155.9 193.1 136.1 142.0 120.8 161.4 
oe een 186.7 176.7 186.1 150.3 131.6 157.2 195.0 136.2 142.3 121.8 162.8 
ly Trt nees 189.1 177.4 187.5 150.2 132.6 157.1 196.4 134.7 142.6 121.5 163.9 
hy EGE ya 's.00 & ows 196.0 181.4 186.8 149.6 133.1 158.7 196.8 135.7 143.4 121.4 166.2 
ES ee eae 194.9 188.3 189.2 148.9 135.7 162.8 199.4 134.4 144.5 120.3 168.6 
MES so ¢ssecsccccns i i 188.4 148.5 136.6 170.8 202.8 132.0 5. 119.6 169.4 
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... that’s why a Cal-Western Group Insurance Plan 


gives you more satisfaction per premium dollar! 


LE XIBLEis the word for Cal-Western 
group insurance plans. Through long ex- 
perience in serving western industry, we've 
learned that a plan which is right for Company 
“A” may not fill the bill for Company “B.” Con- 
sequently, Cal-Western group plans are “tailored” 
to fit such individual characteristics as seasonal 
variations in employment, salary ranges, ratio of 


California-Western States Life Ins. Co. 
P.O. Box 959, Sacramento, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please furnish information re- 
garding Cal-Western group insurance plans. 


NAME 





NAME AND ADDRESS OF INSURANCE BROKER: 





OR CONTACT YOUR NEAREST 
CAL-WESTERN GROUP OFFICE: 


male to female employees, and the many other 
factors which make one business different from 
another. When you invest in group insurance— 
choose a plan that is specially designed to fit 
the particular needs of your own organization. 
Choose a Cal-Western Group Plan. It will give 
you ... and your employees . . . more satisfaction 
per premium dollar! 


%e Over a Quarter-Million 
Employees of 5300 Western 
Firms Are Insured Under Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life 
Group Insurance Plans. 


California-WeS tala 
StAtes 
LiFe 


Complete Group Lines: Life Insurance, Accident 
& Health, Accidental Death & Dismemberment, 
Hospital, Surgical, Medical Care, Diagnostic X-Ray 
and Laboratory Examination, Additional Accident 
Expense. 
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(Continued from page 27) ELECTRIC ENERGY 


g ’ (Production tor Public Use—In thousands of kilowatt hours. Source: Federal Power Commission) 
Utah’s Department of Employment Se- Mountain Pacific Northwest fe in at ae 
; iver- 1947 1948 1947 1948 9 1 
curity repo tted that there was no diver WOE 5s ks cvdencs 962,756 1,168,514 1,328,994 1,539,841 1,301,334 1,514,611 2,630,328 3,054,452 
> ce from usual seasonal patterns OF eEM- Math .....ccc.csse 1,041,287 1,200,824 1,454,305 1,628,060 1,531,005 1,572,699 2,985,310 3,200,759 
z t during A t. Although man MER sinc cacee< ve 1,185,575 1,402,860 1,456,204 1,722,614 1,662,024 1,503,141 3,118,228 3,225,755 
8 ployment curing eo +. glomus “repmeareren 1,254,204 1,432,407 1,450,716 1,661,764 1,738,511 1,692,572 9.189.227 3.204.936 
i i pe RR ocr aos otarr tc 1,268,666 1,432,925 1,363,534 1,458, 759, ,747,255 . 3,123, 205, 
ROUTING showed 9 Slight low i wes ex: dm «.......----:-- 11342747 1,558,236 1,382,030 1,663,475 1,911,232 476,850 3,293,262 3,610,389 





pected to pick wy during October, Novem- 7" 
ber and December. Construction employ- 
ment increased appreciably, and mining 
showed a slight gain that was lost again 
with the opening of the fall university year. 


NATURAL GAS 

(CALIFORNIA) 
(Compiled by Roy M. Bauer, gas supply supervisor, Southern California Gas Company) 
—Number of Consumers— “Utilization (in thousands of cubic feet) 





















Domestic and Domestic and Industrial Electric Net Receipts 

Com wee. See ee coe OTs ns 10 gt.64T 2 609 Aol Hy 226 
i - 5,615 12, > 812, ,609, ’ A 

puaree and Banking Ee at, 306108 5,416 9,011,093 13,555,587 4,472,142 30,407,522 

Dollar sales of 304 Pacific Coast merchant  tt--Nov.-Dee. 2,841,438 5,421 17,765,709 11,991,903 4,393,060 38,665,845 

wholesalers were 9 per cent above same month a 2,380,640 5,423 28,285,107 8,573,499 5,017,424 43,791,288 

of 1947 but there was no change from the June 2,394,316 5,431 28,567,848 7,220,292 rn ae 
1948, level. Security First National Bank's index Mare 2,406,648 5,487 54,188,588 one rr sia 












*Utilization figures do not include company use, storage, and unaccounted for. 


ET 


FREIGHT BANK LOANS 


: - Industrial, commercial and agricultural 
Cars of revenue freight, railroad carriers in (In millions of dollars) 
11 Western states. 


From weekly reporting member banks of gee System in 
: : L.A., 8.F., Portland, Seat! 
(Compiled from Assn. of Am. R.R. weekly reports) aun ak ae eng SF., P e, Tacoma, 


of business activity in Southern California rose 
sharply in August to a new all-time peak after 
several months of relatively little change. Pacific 
Northwest carloadings for the year through 
August are below 1947—769,351 cars as against 
$33,602 — but slightly above 1946. Export 
freight through Pacific Coast ports for August 










was 333 cars above 1947. a Received from (Average of Wednesday reports) 
Carloadings Eastern Connections 1948 
1947 1948 1947 1948 TN icc ickcnnwatdcdevndss esventerasestes 
Gas February 500,715 465,924 388,172 STLSTO — Aorid oo... ewes ccc ences eccceccccocess 
*Marcht 656,920 600,715 350,527 313,850 May eee cece ee eee ee ee eee 
*May 522,144 688,311 279,392 356,101 ME adatens <viesvarcssdatevelecs 
Second quarter reports on natural gas from — *June TIAGGS NEGRI: (SARE SOG EIe MIB e 6. occ cccc cesses co snncncdesssnees aa 
American Gas Association of 132,520 gain in Jul .. 155,983 560,656 381,618 271,766 guguste............ccccccccccacceccecees 
residential customers on the Pacific Coast for  Ausust - 728,578 622,139 381,068 332,008 *Includes 3 days of preceding month. 


the second quarter of 1948 over the correspond- 
ing period of 1947 may easily be interpreted 


*5-week period. Incl. 4 weeks of following month. 








BANK DEPOSITS 


as being representative of the population growth 
of the area. The gain in commercial customers 
was 6,351, but only 31 industrial customers. 
Volume of industrial sales in mcf was up 12.3 
per cent however, commercial 41.8 per cent, 
and residential 39 per cent. Total revenues of 
the three utility companies reporting were up 
31.4 per cent. 

Manufactured gas sales from two utility com: 
panies on the Pacific Coast showed a gain of 
16.2 in volume of gas delivered, with industrial 
sles up 6 per cent. 










































































In the Mountain states, total natural gas sales 
of companies accounting for approximately 78 
per cent. of the total were up 10.1 per cent and 
industrial sales 3.7 per cent. 


California’s supply of natural gas will be ex- 
hausted in 20 years at present rate of use, ac- 
cording to testimony of Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. engineers before the California Public Utili- 
ties Commission. They estimate the present re- 
serve at 10,000,000,000 cubic feet, saying that 
a new method of computing gas reserves had 


I ee 


WHOLESALERS' SALES 
In thousands of dollars. Percentage changes are from corresponding month of preceding year. 
From Bureau of the Census. 


INDEX OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


(In millions of dollars—adjusted) 


Daily average month, all member banks in 12th Federal 
Res, Dist. Demand deposits excluding U. 8. Gov’t deposits, 
cash items in process of collection, and interbank deposits. 





6,009 





shown 40 per cent less gas in the Rio Vista field 
alone than previous estimates indicated. 


Electric Energy 


Demand throughout the West continues con- 
siderably above last year, the July total for the 


MOUNTAIN West being 8,300,000 kw., compared with 7,- 
Automotive Electrical aie = and fiat 400,000 kw. last year same month. Southern 
: oe enera h thern tier of California coun- 
Supplies e Goods Ch h E ; ' Oregon and the northe: 
Ye. 6 1 = 2,808 +28 — _ eo: oe. ™ _ —_ ™ : ties show the greatest increase, due to the south- 
- si - $ a.aee = 395 +20 2,055 a ward movement of the lumber industry. Utah 
an 2s oe te ttt ee BB + : (Continued on page 31) 
: ot 17 3,832 25 336 +28 ea cone) Rae 19 eee Ee 
81 7 3,731 22 eee Cwee ie whee 2,565 +26 Industrial Lumber & and supplies 
PACIFIC Supplies Change bldg. mat. Change excl. elec. Change Metals Change 
2,401 —19 11,542 22 341 20 3,289 coset . TSTF —2 ae ae 1,712 48 774 —22 751 +17 
ie 2,601 —16 13,550 41 285 42 2,889 cece 8,626 10 595 +7 1,685 28 857 —l7 wes wees 
ay 1,949 —15 12,546 21 281 55 5,215 coco 9,414 4 428 —16 1,906 25 ali ews 
ln 2,687 —4 12,587 15 281 6 6,984 cose |«=68L0E 3 536 t 6 1,616 42 597 —17 
i 2,756 +2 12,557 ll 239 26 5,129 8,040 8 419 7 1,578 +53 604 + 6 
2,686 —5 12,965 14 1,435 18 8,395 7,016 +8 522 + 2 1,015 +37 902 +8 
“Full-line wholesalers. 


Index numbers, 1935-39 daily average=100 with seasonal adjustment. Compiled by Federal Reserve Bank. 






Total 12th Southern Northern Western Eastern Washington Utah and 
Fed. Res. Dist. California California Portland Washington and northern Idaho southern Idaho Phoenix 
Verary 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
Verh $11 319 341 365 267 282 308 301 329 313 312 291 343 321 419 441 
ad 319 331 339 374 281 283 300 318 336 336 329 341 366 331 432 448 
ty 320 853 350 400 282 303 292 335 334 349 324 348 355 386 421 482 
le 329* 856 363* 404 292 313 315 339 338 343 329 338 340 365 421 484 
hy 334 372 365 422 295 328 328 350 340 363 337 390 343 357 420* 459 
363 411 291 329 382 334 
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..efrom Globe Seamless 
Steel Tubes to Globe 
Welding Fittings 


Your preference for Globe Welding 
Fittings is supported by a source of sup- 
ply with exceptional qualifications. Spe- 
cialized metallurgical experience and 
facilities gained in years of steel tubing 
manufacture enable Globe to produce 
welding fittings by a precision process 
that yields a superior product. 


Send for the 
Globe Welding Fittings 
Catalog. 


GLosBE STEEL TuBEs Co. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Producers of Globe seamless stainless steel 

tubes — Gloweld welded stainless steel tubes 

— carbon — alloy — seamless steel tubes — 

Globeiron seamless high purity ingot iron 
tubes — Globe welding fittings. 


atte tie), Ma telat) 
WELDING FITTINGS 


ee 





























(Continued from page 29) 


iso has made a good showing, 330,000 kw. 
against 300,000 kw., but central California had 
the least increase of any area; in fact until June 
it was below last year, but the July load rose 
sharply above 1947. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. in northern Cali- 
fornia has been having a strike that will delay 
ts steam plant scheduled for completion in De- 
ember. Mountain reservoirs are well filled, 
above the scheduled draw-downs, and reports 
have been heard that some water may have to 
ie spilled from Boulder Dam. Arizona is over 
the hump until next summer, when two new 
11,500 kw. steam plants, one for Central Ari- 
wna Light & Power Co. at Phoenix, and the 
other for Tucson Gas & Electric. 


Steel 


In the tightening supply situation, the news 
ofa new blast furnace to be built at Fontana is 
a bright light on the horizon, because its pro- 
duction of 1,200 tons of pig iron is as good as 
adding that much scrap. The only trouble is 
that it will be a year before the furnace is com- 
pleted. Meanwhile the ship wrecking program 
on the Pacific Coast is nearing an end, which 
will leave the Coast in a bad way for scrap for 
many months next spring unless new sources of 
supply appear meanwhile. 

The careful survey of government establish- 
ments on the Coast made some months ago 
which indicated considerable potential supply of 
srap apparently was love’s labor lost, because 
the government is now retaining its hold on 
everything in these establishments in view of 
the disturbed international situation. 

One voluntary allocation program after an- 
other submitted to the government by various 
industries, in order to be sure of a supply, cuts 
deeper into the supply of steel available for 
ordinary uses, and already has passed 10 per 
cent of the total. The warm air furnace industry 
isthe only Western group to have set up such 
inallocation so far. 

Commitments for foreign pipe lines, which 
ave cut deeply into domestic supply, were made 
ta time when U. S. Steel Corporation was 
fued with marketing 500,000 to 600,000 tons 
of plates annually from the newly purchased 
Geneva plant in a market where the corporation 
td never before in peacetime been able to sell 
nore than one-fifth of that amount. This was 
te report of F. B. DeLong, vice-president of 
als, Columbia Steel Company, at the recent 
lie Coast Gas Association convention. At 
tat time, he said, no one was able to forecast 
% domestic demand which ultimately de- 
veloped. : 

Grroborating him, the American Iron & Steel 
astitute reports that in the first six months of 
(M8 the oil and gas industries received nearly 
a as much steel as in the entire year 
of 1947, 
Meanwhile, Geneva’s production of pig iron 
usbeen cut one-third for a period of four to six 

as the result of a break-out, while steel 
vutput will be only one-third of normal because 
tactitical shortage of scrap. 


Engineering improvements, coupled with 
unor additions and rearrangements of the na- 
‘at's oil refineries, have permitted the industry 
whandle a record-breaking volume of petroleum 

§ the past year. Relatively little new con- 
tution took place, yet refining capacity rose 
-_ to better than 6,000,000 barrels 
Demand for oil products is expected to in- 
‘eis seven per cent this winter, but unless 
“winter proves very cold, enough oil will be 
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IRON AND STEEL 
Western Area of the United States 


From American Iron and Steel Institute (in net tons) 


Alloy Steel 
Carbon Ingots, 
Output Hot Topped* 











Pigiron Percent of Steel eS a ts can aieavonewas 7,286 5,447 
Output Capacity Output Capacity DN lo ata cid ena) tate ... 4,806 4,255 
March 186,966 84.5 395,781 92.1 || Ree ae eactetasteoa: Sinn 9,341 
April 133,030 62.1 310,108 74.5 PN ates deo sears sls 6,948 3,672 
May 187,501 84.5 398,905 92.9 Ma he cSa sees Moca eae ames 5,445 6,638 
June 202,796 94.6 397.414 95.5 August ..... cee ceces 4,848 6,383 
July 196,608 89.0 410,244 95.7 *Included in total steel. 
August 163,319 73.8 374,342 87.1 
BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In thousands of tons. From Bureau of Mines) 
(Colo.-N. Mexico) (Wyoming (Utah) (Montana) (Wash.-Alaska) 
1947 1948 1947 1948 947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
February 810 770 738 634 770 660 298 262 131 144 
March 768 419 717 341 753 321 286 281 143 129 
April 431 370 482 378 514 245 196 200 108 104 
May 485 563 557 519 653 701 242 215 97 140 
June 520 505 596 477 581 560 150 198 107 137 
July 298 391 345 346 408 502 182 228 71 95 
PETROLEUM 
(California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Nevada) 
(From Bureau of Mines) 
TOTAL DELIVERIES 
(Thousands of barrels daily) ; 
CRUDE 
‘ PRODUCTION GAS OIL HEAVY 
(Barrels, daily avg.) GASOLINE & DIESEL FUEL OIL ALL PRODUCTS 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
DS, naka Susana 933,622 320 313 142 204 425 394 1,012 1,053 
ia pun ch ark dee 29,138 304 334 117 170 390 390 932 1,036 
BN kcs-5. Gorn sieaeealours 28,300 336 357 125 159 385 357 988 1,000 
Dna cats kiek oan yon oe 29,335 332 384 85 123 357 328 912 970 
June 28,466 385 401 90 117 362 330 978 995 
eee aaa crate A 29,35 335 380 88 94 360 321 935 951 
COPPER 
(Short tons. From U.S. Bureau of Mines) TOTAL 
ARIZONA UTAH MONTANA NEW MEXICO NEVADA WEST’N STATES 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
February 29,450 29,300 21,800 21,980 5,050 4,900 4,732 5,652 4,000 3,000 65,383 65,547 
March 32,000 31,325 24,250 23,075 5,500 5.640 4,840 5,896 4,100 3,100 71,112 69,857 
April* 30,200 31,625 23,500 23,400 5,200 5,370 5,471 6,094 4,050 3,285 68,853 70,655 
May* 31,000 30,815 25,000 24,120 4,800 5,270 5,368 6,149 4,600 3,520 71,180 70,585 
June 30,000 31,750 26,000 23,406 4,760 4,900 5,400 6,927 3,000 3,410 69,160 70,379 
July 32,000 30,090 23,500 22,800 4,600 4,490 5,400 5,918 4,040 3,150 70,012 67,238 
* Corrected. 





forthcoming to provide heat for homes and gaso- 
line for cars, the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission's economics advisory committee pre- 
dicts. 

To broaden the nation’s sources of supply, the 
government has (1) entered into an industry- 
Bureau of Mines agreement for testing com- 
mercial samples of oil shale and shale oil from 
the government's pilot plant at Rifle, Colorado, 
and awarded a $43,000 contract for exploratory 
drilling on the U. S. Naval oil-shale reserve in 
western Colorado; (2) moved to equalize sup- 
plies of crude by giving small refiners whose 
crude oil needs are greatest the first chance at 
government royalty oil; and (3) begun expand- 
ing its study of secondary recovery of oil; with 
a $300,000 research program which gives the 
Bureau of Mines nearly $1,000,000 in 1949 for 
such work. Attention will be concentrated on 
the stripper well fields—those where production 
is on the down-grade so that income from the 
wells fluctuates between profit and loss. Nearly 
three-fourths of the nation’s 425,000 producing 
wells fall into the “stripper” class. 


Aluminum 


Pacific Northwest plants have been squeaking 
by from month to month on power supply, as 
the result of several unexpected 30-day exten- 
sions granted by the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, and at the time of going to press the 
industry was cogitating whether the October 15 
cut-off date would be the final extension or not. 

Meanwhile all eyes are on Alcoa's experiment 
in Texas with natural gas from which to develop 
electricity; if successful, this might free the 
aluminum industry to a considerable extent from 
hydro power, or at least put the two sources of 


energy on a competitive basis. Because of ex- 
treme demand for aluminum—sheets being on 
an allocation basis and wire and cable on two- 
year delivery—there has not been enough supply 
to permit further development of foil and ex- 
trusion applications. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


The current trend in the non-ferrous metals 
industry is upward. An insatiable market plus 
favorable prices are keeping operating com- 
panies up to capacity and encouraging new de- 
velopment. Because of the price increases, how- 
ever, much of the increase will represent higher 
values rather than greater volume of production. 


Coal 


Intermountain bituminous coal production is 
on the rise after a brief and mild seasonal slump. 
The outlook is for near-capacity operations 
throughout the fall and winter. 


Canning and Packing 


Revised estimates of the California cling 
peach pack bring the total down to between 
14,500,000 and 15,500,000 cases, instead of the 
earlier expectations of 15,000,000 to 16,000,000 
cases. Drop due to lower case yield per ton of 
raw material. Fruit cocktail estimated at about 
same as last year. Increase in productive capacity 
of canneries indicated by a number of canners 
running out of raw material in mid-afternoon 
at peak of the pack. 

Tomato acreage in California about 20 per 
cent under last season, and packing season got 
off to very late start. Final audited pack figures 

(Continued on page 33) 









PRESSES 
MUST 


ROLL 


Publication printers must deliver on time... it’s out of the question to have 
presses down when the paper is due, or to take a chance on time-consuming 
breakdowns during the press run. That’s why this tremendous newspaper 
press and many other modern machines at Pacific Press are lubricated with 
General Petroleum products. 


The new Los Angeles plant of Pacific Press prints newspapers, national 
magazines and hundreds of commercial jobs, many on completely new types 
of presses built specially for this company. High speeds and pressures result 
in unusual lubrication problems, which are being solved through cooperative 
studies by Pacific Press engineers and G. P. lubrication engineers. 


Substantial savings, both in the volume of lubricants used, and the number 
of different materials required, have already been made for Pacific Press, 
and the lubrication surveys and tests are carried on continuously. 


The same scientific approach to lubrication problems is available to you. 
It is probable that you can reduce your costs and improve your production 
schedules through a G. P. Lubrication Survey. Just call the nearest branch 
or distributor and an experienced lube engineer will help you. 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION JMobiloil 


SOCONY- VACUUM 
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on California canned asparagus show 1,983,201 
ases, of which 1,003,238 was white and 979,- 
963 cases all green. Frozen asparagus totaled 
1,754,784 pounds. 

California canned apricot pack totaled 4,650,- 
777 cases (No. 24 basis), plus 639,354 cases 
on hand June 1. Between that date and Sept. 1, 
968,253 cases had been moved and 2,547,257 
cases sold. Sweet cherry pack was 236,259 cases, 
and movement from June 1 to Sept. 1 was 140,- 
g07 cases. California brined cherry pack for 
1948 was 93,240 barrels, above the 1945 record 
of 85,792 barrels. 


Alaska salmon pack 3,913,044 cases, a sharp 
drop from the 4,253,875 cases packed last year, 
but still above the all-time low of 3,815,378 
cases in 1946. 


Two steps to increase fish canning are the an- 
nouncement by the government that the waters 
of the United States trust territory of the Pacific 
islands will be thrown open for ‘commercial 
fshing by all countries, subject to license and 

ernment control, and the project of the Cali- 
ornia Fish and Game Commission to send out 
six vessels next year for laboratory work in the 
areas where sardines used to spawn but have 
failed to appear in commercial quantities since 
1939. The only successful catches last year were 
made off the southern California and Oregon 
coasts. 


Sugar 


Beet sugar output is trending downward as 
a result of crop conditions that have brought 
the national estimated yield (as of Sept. 1) 
down to 13.2 toms an acre, compared to 14.2 
tons last year. Colorado seems to be particularly 
hard hit, so that its crop will be below Idaho. 
The Colorado yield of 1114 tons an acre (as 
against 15 tons last year) means 1,300,000 tons. 
compared with Idaho’s expected output of 
1,348,000 tons. California’s prospective yield 
is down from 18 tons an acre last year to 16 
tons in 1948. 


Total U. S. output will be below 10,000,000 
tons of beets, which means no acreage allotments 
for next year, as had been previously expected. 
Despite this prospect for 1949, prices have not 
been high enough to encourage growers, because 
the trade stocked up late last fall and Cuba 
still has a surplus of can sugar on hand, al- 
though its quota is not high enough to permit 
its entrance into the domestic market. 

Refining of Hawaiian cane sugar on the main- 
land came to an abrupt stop Oct. 1 when the big 
(&H refinery at Crockett, California, closed 
down for lack of supply. due to the coast mari- 
time strike. Considerable tonnage is still on 
ships in San Francisco Bay, but further ship- 
ments of Hawaiian raws will go through the 
Panama Canal to eastern refineries. C&H and 
Western Sugar Refinery have agreed on a price 
or the latter's cane refinery in San Francisco, 


but probably it will not be used this season by 
C&H at all. 


Apparel 


Retail sales of apparel on the Pacific Coast 
tis summer have fared considerably better than 
in the east, dipping only about one to nine per 
cent, as against a nationwide average of of 25 
Pet cent. Western apparel makers now are be- 


ginning to rehire for the fall upswing in pro- 
uction. ; 

























































































































August's sales of clothing and textiles by 
-§. manufacturers picked up more than sea- 
‘nally. Optimism is restrained in the trade, 
however, because full pipelines mean that buy- 
ig will be held closely in ‘step with actual 








e : TERN OUTLOOK..News...Statistics... 


consumer buying. The shoe industry's market 
has turned very spotty. Some mills are running 
on a 50-hour week while some of the largest 
manufacturers have sharply curtailed output. 
An indication of how inventories have fat- 





LUMBER 


(In thousands of board feet) 
From West Coast Lumbermen’s Association (Dou- 
glas Fir, Sitka Spruce, Port Orford Cedar, West 
Coast Hemlock, estern Red Cedar): 


y I Year through 
tened came from the National Credit Office, August 1946 _ 1947 _ 1948, 
which reports that men’s clothing makers have Production 5,247,036 =—5,585,551 5,792,259 


produced more coats than retailers sold, during 
seven of the eight quarters since 1946. Retailers’ 
inventories hit a postwar peak last May. 

High labor and material costs are keeping 
prices high, but manufacturers have a wary eye 
on textile prices. With sheets, pillowcases, white 
shirts, and other once-scarce items now piling 
high on the shelves, fabric makers appear to 
face an inevitable slashing of prices. Many mills 
have reduced schedules. There is no way of 
knowing how much cloth that was hoarded by 
large speculators in latter wartime days has been 
liquidated, but it is certain that any residue will 
find the peak of demand far past. The garment 
industries are hoping that a break in raw mate- 


rials may help them meet stiffening consumer 
resistance. 





From Western Pine Association figures (Idabo 


White Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine and associated 
Species): 


Year through August 1947 1948 
Production 2,121,136 2,164,683 


From California Redwood Ass’n figures (includes 
redwoods and whitewoods): 
Year through August 

Production 


is 5 per cent above 1947. In the Douglas fir 
reginon the increase over last year is figured 
at 10 per cent. 


1948 
298,800 





Cement 


Production continues above last year, and de- 
mand still high, although some feel the peak 
of industrial construction has been passed. Pro- 
duction in California for the first six months of 
1948 was 8 per cent above last year. 























APPAREL 
(In thousands of dollars) CEMENT 
Total Women's, Misses’ & Juniors’ Outerwear (In thosands of bbls.; from U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
Los Angeles San Francisco Colo.-Wyom. 
ME costae itiecnseesckaass 7,118 1,721 ae Mont. 
EE Mages wakcoteeie con sete 4,505 1,731 —California— Oregon - Wash. Utah - Idaho 
BP vce xautounssanuvobes ies 4,188 1,383 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
July, August, September........ 23,245 6,699 Jan. 1,818 1,909 244 353 169 253 
i ae 24,948 6,844 Feb. ~ 1,600 1,880 325 354 184 193 
; ee a ee 30,173 7,897 March 1,896 2,049 517 545 po = 
’ April 1,924 2,105 561 619 406 55 
Men's ee May 1858 2.003 561 621 493 492 
Overalls oa June 1,948 2.087 522 609 492 450 
ao (thousands 
of dozens of units) 
California California SOFT PLYWOOD 
IN 6 660 ko REGS Selneewee 22.0 103.3 From Bureau of the Census 
ramadl Bee eSAEA EP eee ss os (In thousands of square feet) 
 acsdubciaiga stat staaces 33.0 109.6 1947 1948 
ME ntGr a cictie sae 29.0 92.6 POE ob iccdccie Kvceaediees 129,622 156,285 
MN cccaareecdal saat 27.7 86.3 DE Canecesandcstabewevennes 139,670 185,716 
ME Sins duxdaten tee ceunntoss 147,008 164,862 
BP asco ateveccocssscecsenes 142,409 cavers 
DP cicccevecs ¢teccucnusaues 140,147 150,187 
Meat Mc dcidut aisieassctiadsewnns 107,588 122,386 
Trade has been slowing down and some small 
packing plants have shut down. Hides are slow PULPWOOD 
and tallow prices way down due to large over- (Pacific Northwest) 
supply. Recent efforts by packers and renderers (Cords of 128 cu. ft., roughwood basis. 
to persuade the government to decontrol expor- Source: Bureau of Census) 
tation of tallow have been unsuccessful, the Receipts Consumption 
soapers instead wanting decontrol on soap. Yel- ae sc ndbenpeuineie Lk ea eatht 208,941 273,886 
low grease grades of tallow from the Far West April eee eee ee, IGS Best 
found a good prewar market in Cuba, but ex- May ...........0 eee leceeeee 170.456 286,221 
port restrictions and higher freight rates com- ‘June «-+. «eee eee ee eee eee 253.075 eee 
° ° ° vy 345,500 wld, ,ev¢ 
bined have largely wiped out this market. In- MY +++-++++e00e 000007 5: 
crease in petroleum detergent production to an 
estimated volume of 600,000,000 pounds this Sraperenns 8 em 
year is a big factor in depressing the tallow BRICK STRUCTURAL CLAY 
market. (in thousands of TILE SEWER PIPE 
standard brick) (short tons) (short tons) 
Lumber Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific 
, , February 6,225 9,955 1,678 1,649 2,098 11,878 
Between the longshoremen’s strike and car Mareh 7229 16.491 2.291 3,088 2,172 15,004 
shortage, Northwest lumber production is being April 8,927 19,008 2,258 2,344 2,458 13,997 
threatened seriously, with a large number of isos asl? Lote S119 2520 1s.6rs 
mills in western Oregon and along the Wash- _ juiy 11'405 3'389 21832 2369 15,022 
ington coast shutting down. Production for the 
year through the third quarter, however, shows 
up well. Third quarter production of Western Flour 


pine was 14 per cent above the previous peaks 
of 1941, 1944 and 1946 third quarters, and pro- 
duction for the first three quarters of the year 


No demand, although there was a little flurry 
of buying in early September. Harvest one of 
(Continued on page 35) 
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WHEAT FLOUR 
(In thousands of sacks; from Bureau of the Census) 
Ore. -Wash. 


Montana Utah Colorado California Total 
SEL -naadvadven<e= tend rentals 1,480 275 264 486 363 2,868 
NESE: Sea ee Se ee 1,250 275 254 360 269 2,408 
DRG teiwalsiaea Rianne anaes <paewn 1,288 296 309 501 293 2,687 
en ee ere aerate r= 1,496 293 290 471 339 2,889 
Gaede ee nb ane se aden eense xewe 1,535 280 237 454 285 2,791 
MINED nia taller vie On io asad ane eon aaa 1,427 295 317 481 366 2,886 





on 


[ no nee SEE © 


RCHITECT Albert B. Gardner has solved 
A a big problem in the design of the Cren- 
shaw Center in Southwest Los Angeles. 


The buildings of the Center are located 
around the edge of a thirty-five acre plot in 
the middle of which are parking spaces for 
7500 shoppers’ automobiles. Gardner knew 
that truck deliveries would be retarded by 
mixing them with parking cars and shoppers 
on the surface. So, to solve the problem, a 
2000-foot long tunnel—strictly for truck traf- 
fic—with 2-lane passage and clearance of 14 
feet 6 inches now links below-ground saw- 
tooth docks of the stores with the city streets. 


Both the diagram and photos show how 
Trailers can be backed into truck berths and 
still clear the edge of the 2-lane tunnel pas- 


















F/RST WW TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT! ———S— 


Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday, 12:00 Noon, Pacific Time, over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 





sage. These docks serve both incoming 
shipments and outgoing deliveries. 


Mr. V. A. Peterson, traffic manager of Von’s 
Supermarket, reports that the tunnel and their 
saw-tooth berths effects big savings—elimi- 
nating waiting time. Truck-high docks permit 
pallet and lift-truck handling of merchandise. 
Whole Trailer loads of canned goods are now 
unloaded in 10 minutes—all free from cus- 
tomer and surface congestion. 


This unique design demonstrates the impor- 
tance in remodeling and new building design 
to provide adequate docks so motor transport 
may serve to its peak ability. Therefore, in 
your planning, be sure your Architect, your 
Traffic Manager and a Representative of Motor 
Transport serve on this committee from the 
beginning. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Western Manufacturing Plant — Los Angeles 
SALES AND SERVICE-LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + SACRAMENTO 
PORTLAND « SEATTLE « FRESNO « SANDIEGO «+ PHOENIX 
SALT LAKE CITY + ELPASO « SPOKANE © BILLINGS « ALBUQUERQUE 
DENVER 


“ENGINEERED a) TRANSPORTATION” 
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(Concluded from page 33) 


the largest the Pacific Northwest has ever had, 
but protein value down. Mills still grinding five 
days a week. Some government buying, but not 
enough to affect the market. 


Building Materials 


Availability of clay floor and wall tile in Cali- 
fornia for the first half of 1948 soared to a 
record high of 10,000,000 square feet, and na- 
tionwide production was 24 per cent up from 
last year, according to Verne W. Boget of Los 
Angeles, West Coast advisory committee of the 
Tile Council of America. 





HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


Manufacturers’ Shipments—11 Western States 
rom Bureau of the Census 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Other 


Upholstered Household 
Furniture Furniture Total 
$rdquarter, 1947 $11,047 $15,929 $26,976 
4th quarter, 1947 13,336 21,098 34,434 
Ist quarter, 1948 10,633 20,739 31,372 






Furniture 






A review of the first six months’ operation of 
the industry in southern California indicates that 
the amount of new orders received was down 
from the previous six months. Several firms have 
written off inventories and as a result have 
shown losses for the half year’s operations. Al- 
though new orders have declined, the rate of 
shipments appeared to be maintained. Reports 
from manufacturers indicate that new orders are 
on the increase. With most of the major labor 
contracts now settled, a semblance of cost sta- 
bilization is reappearing. 










Rod Mills Getting 
Larger in Size 

Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 
of Canada are installing what is believed 
to be the largest rod mill ever attempted 
in the mining industry, 111/, feet in diam- 
eter by 12 feet long. It will be driven by 
21,000 hp. motor through a hydraulic 
transmission and gear reducer, giving a 
variation of speed during trial periods or 
continuous operation if desired. 

The trend is definitely toward the use 
of large rod mills in crushing and grinding 
circuit, according to W. L. Zeiglar, gen- 
eral manager, Pend Oreille Mines & Metals 
Co. of Metaline Falls, Wash. Speaking 
before the recent American Mining Con- 
gress in San Francisco, he said that it is by 
no means certain that there are not some 
inherent difficulties with the machines, 
and that much is yet to be learned about 
liners, rods, methods of operation and 
speeds of the mill for particular sizes and 
Variations in characteristics of the ore to 
be ground. 

Originally rod mills were made with 
telatively small diameter in length, he said, 
but later practice is toward large diameters 
and lengths about equal. Several concen- 
tators have recently installed rod mills 
hine feet in diameter by 12 feet long. 
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How 
GAS installations 
such as this 
help win 
business success 














As management knows, production must 
be kept up, costs down, in order to stay “in 
the black” and win against competition. 
Modern gas-fired equipment helps achieve 
these objectives. 

Flexible gas fuel, thermostatically- 
controlled, holds the exact temperature 
that’s known to be best for each job. And 
gas is clean, quick, dependable, as well as 
economical. 

Consult your gas company’s industrial 


engineers. Their helpful services are free. 


The West Prefers 





Better + Quicker + Li heape 


THE PACIFIC COAST GAS 










ASSOCIATION 






















With top efficiency and 
proven economy, more 
than 250 radiator cores 
daily are baked in this 
gas-fired oven at Liberty 
Radiator Core Mfg. 
Co., San Francisco 
The required tempera 
ture of 600° F. is auto- 
matically maintained. 













LOS ANGELES 


4310 E. Bandini, Los Angeles 
Mail: Box 3817, Los Angeles 54 
Phone: Angelus 2-6141 


SAN FRANCISCO 

(Bay Area Plant in Emeryville) 

65th & Hollis Sts., Emeryville, Calif. 

Mail: Box 188, Emeryville, Calif. 

Phone: Piedmont 5-8450, Enterprise 
10176 (from S. F. Zone) 


A Pair of Helping Hands 


for Western Industry 


Two new Ryerson steel-service plants are now in 
full operation on the West Coast. Ryerson in Los 
Angeles was introduced to western industry a little 
more than a year ago. And now Ryerson in Emery- 
ville is working closely with steel buyers of the San 
Francisco Bay Area and the Pacific Northwest. 
You will find stocks at both plants surprisingly 
large and complete. Because current demand has 
reduced our tonnage, your requirements may not 
always be available, but our specialists will do every- 
thing possible to supply the steel you need—or a 


workable alternate. We believe our diversified stocks 
and experienced organization make a steel-service 
team that merits your confidence. 

So we suggest that you get in touch with our 
nearest plant next time you need steel from stock. 
Even if your order only calls for a single piece, you're 
always assured of the same prompt, personal service. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: BARS—Carbon & Alloy, hot rolled & cold finished. STRUCTURALS—Channels, angles, beams, etc. PLATES— 
Sheared & U. M., floor plate. SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, coated. TUBING—Seamless & welded mechanical & boiler tubes. 
STAINLESS—Allegheny metal plates, sheets, tubing, etc. REINFORCING—Bars & accessories. BABBITT METAL, MACHINERY & TOOLS, etc. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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THE ASSEMBLY SHOP... . 4: Western Boat Building Company, Tacoma, where prefabricated sections 


of their 26-foot Fairliner cabin cruisers are fitted together. By using more than 1,000 jigs for shaping various planks and 
members, craft can be built with no tools other than hammers, power screwdrivers and a minimum of final drilling. 


Using Jigs Puts Boat Building 
On Mass Production Basis 


cks 
rice 
ESTERN Boat Building Com- definitely helpful to production with an Allen Petrich, one of five sons of West- 
pany at Tacoma is capturing a appreciable portion of inexperienced help. ern’s founder, Martin Petrich (all of them 
our substantial part of the pleasure : . . are engaged in the business), felt that the 
: : : As with every manufacturer active in ; 
ale it business in the cruiser field through lal Allaah ‘red that W postwar trend in pleasure boats was toward 
* induction line methods that enable it to 2" Production, its ene’ required that est- smaller ones but that quality was short in 
re poduce a superior boat at a competitive ern Boat Building return to competitive those sizes. Quality in boat building ap- 
soe. wie, — — oa a Sound where peared to be proportional to the length. 
i ai The boat itself, a 26-footer in two cabin P oer ee " — y “e anor When a 26-ft. length was selected for 
Ms Was te, OT the company the new boat, it was decided that the de- 
fil- me desion by Dair Lo € Le A . was confronted with an influx of high- sign should incorporate first seaworthiness, 
ae gn by Se ong 0 sie ngerss, class boats from eastern builders long then comfort pi sara Improved 
‘gh, mo has specialized in high performance established in the field. performance would give greater utility by 


‘aats for military and patrol service. The 
ieduction methods, original and probably 
tore extensive than ever before used in 
te boat field, were evolved by Western 
bat Building itself, sparked by Allen 
Metich, manager of the Fairliner Division. 
_During the war, the company built many 
ats for the military services, particularly 
‘ute sweepers and patrol boats. Some tool- 
"8 was used for the latter types and was 


As Western Boat itself was founded in 
1916, the firm decided there was no rea- 
son why it should not participate substan- 
tially in the market at its own front door 
(rather, lapping on its own shores). Such 
participation would be accomplished by a 
better boat at a competitive price, the latter 
to be made possible by manufacturing 
economies. 
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covering more distance in the time avail- 
able. All of these points of quality would 
assist the trend toward smaller sizes, other 
trend factors being lesser crew required, 
greater ease in handling, and less expense 
for operation and maintenance, 
Immediately upon the end of the war 
the design was commenced. Hull drawings 
were received by the plant in December, 
1945, and tooling design was begun forth- 
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® Notching frames for battens prior to assembly. Note jig used to guide each cut. 
Battens fit into the frames without further cutting, so precise is this mass method. 


with. Ken French, who had engaged in 
boat work previously and who was expe- 
rienced in furniture production procedures, 
was secured to supervise the tool design 
and help initiate the production system. 

The company felt that time was so im- 
portant that it proceeded immediately with 
construction of the tooling, carrying it for- 
ward while the first boat was being built. 
The frame and plank jigs were built be- 
fore the first boat and worked out very 
well. In fact, most of the hull of the first 
boat was constructed from tool-made parts. 
Trials of the first boat were held in No- 
vember, 1946, and the major part of the 
tooling completed in that year. The bal- 
ance has been largely finished by this time, 
so that the Fairliner production is prac- 
tically 100 per cent tooled at present. 

Future tool construction will consist of 
refinements to the tooling itself or any 
modifications caused by changes in the boat 
design, found desirable from time to time. 

Four-part System 

The production system employed by 
Western Boat Building for the Fairliner is 
in four major parts: 

1. Pre-fabrication. 

Assembly 
Painting 
. Outfitting 

No more close subdivision of the opera- 
tion than this appears practicable. Material 
procurement (engines, for example) and 
other problems require shifting of produc- 
tion personnel, so that a certain amount of 
flexibility has been found essential. 


WwW bo 
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The pre-fabrication division includes 
the processing of the raw material (sea- 
soned lumber) into both individual pieces 
and completed sub-assemblies. Examples 
of the individual pieces are these: 

a. keelson 
b. keel 
c. stem facing 
d. battens for all locations 
e. planking for all locations 
f. engine stringers 
Precision Carpentry 

Each of these and the other individual 
pieces sent from the pre-fabrication shop 
to the assembly floor is completely manu- 
factured. No cutting tool touches it on the 
assembly floor. It fits into place and is there 
glued, screwed, or otherwise fastened with- 
out further modification. 

The most interesting feature of boat 
building, compared with other well known 
types of wood products manufacturing, 
such as furniture, is the great number of 
curves, bevels and angles involved. Straight 
lines are conspicuously absent. 

A manufactured keelson, as sent to the 
assembly floor, resembles a tortured 2x8 
upon which some grade school manual 
training pupil has been practicing surgery 
without benefit of anesthesia. Placed upon 
the hull jig, however, said keelson receives 
frames, keel, stem and other parts per- 
fectly, with no modification. The keel jig, 
for example, is an affair like a box beam, 
about six inches square in cross section and 
somewhat longer than the keel. 

The stock, cut to proper length, is 
fastened to one side of the jig with screws 


(clamps have been found unfeasible) and 
the whole assembly passed against a ver. 
tical head shaper. The shape of the jig rolls 
the stock around against the shaper knives 
so that the desired form is produced, 
Whereas it formerly took a man one day 
to produce a keel by hand cutting, with 
tooling he now produces it in 15 minutes. 


Jig For Each Plank 

There is a jig for each plank in the boat. 
Plank stock is simply tacked to the jig. 

Curved pieces, such as those for wind. 
shield frames, are produced by bending 
individual strips in a flitting jig and then 
laminating the strips together with marine 
glue while in the jig. The completed piece 
curved in this manner retains its exact 
shape, compared with the overbending re. 
quired with steam curving (due to partial 
re-straightening) . 


One outstanding postwar development 
is the new series of waterproof glues which 
set at room temperature (80°). Consid- 
erable research went into these phenolic 
resin glues, that give a truly lifetime bond. 

Many small clamp jigs have been de. 
signed and built that would do credit to 
the metal working industry. Numerous 
special cutters have been ground to cut 
finished curves in one operation. Even spe- 
cial woodworking machines have been de. 
signed and built by Western Boat Build. 


ing, including a notching machine that | 
notches the frames for the seam battens, | 


The manufacture of curved molding 


and other curved pieces was offered by | 


Western to a wood specialty shop in T:- 
coma as a sub-assembly production con- 
tract. When the specialty shop declined 
the work because it could not be done, 
Western took it over and did it; not, of 
course, without considerable trial and 
effort. 


As previously mentioned, the pre-fabri- 
cation shop also constructs sub-assemblies. 
Following are examples of these: 

. hull frames 

. transom frame 

house sides 

. house top 

windshield 

seats 

. joinery (lockers, cabinets, etc.) 

These sub-assemblies are made up on jigs 
of jig cut or formed pieces. Some of them 
are good sized affairs, the house top being 
about 6x8 ft., for example. The windshield 
on the Sport Cruiser is about six feet wide, 
yet its fitting faces join in perfectly with 
the balance of the boat on the assembly 
line. A seat assembly, which hand-made 
would take three to four days, is accom 
plished with tooling in three to four hours. 

A much higher degree of control is used 
by Western in building the Fairliner than 
is customary in the boat industry. Much of 
this production control was pioneering by 
Western. 

In most of the pre-fabricating opera 
tions, no measuring rule is used. In fact, 
the use of a rule is discouraged. The pieces 
are pre-cut and pre-rabbetted. 


RmeAanep 
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An example of the accuracy of the pre- 
gbrication 1s found in the fact that the 
dan top is pre-fabricated in one jig, and 
gnt to the assembly floor. The hatch cover 
for the opening in that top is made in an- 
gther jig and likewise sent below for as- 
gmbly. When installed on the top, the 
hatch cover makes a perfectly rabbetted, 
vatertight fit. 

Another example is in the pre-fabricated 
house sides. These must be able to accom- 
modate accurately the window frames: 
gretched metal affairs requiring a fit with- 
in 1/64 inch. 

As the production system develops, 
there is a tendency to make the sub-assem- 
blies in the pre-fabrication shop more and 
nore complete. This means the assembly 
line will handle fewer and larger units to 
make up a complete boat. 

Many of the sub-assemblies are com- 
posed of laminated sections for two rea- 
wns: economy and strength. The lamina- 
tions are made in an ingenious press de- 
signed and built by Western for itself. The 
press will handle any piece for the 26-ft. 
poat and the clamps can be arranged as 
required for various parts. Markings on 
the camp frames permit immediate set- 
ting of the clamps for any piece, without 
measurement. 

The production system for the two mod- 
dsof the Fairliner involves some thousand 

' individual forms and jigs. 


Assembly by Number 


Second major division of the production 
| ystem, the assembly line, is on the floor 
ielow the pre-fabrication shop. Individual 
pieces and sub-assemblies delivered to as- 
smbly from pre-fabrication are stored on 
ach side of the assembly line on suitable 
jacks, every rack marked with an identify- 
ing number so that there is no doubt where 
| iscontents go on the boat. Each and every 
plank, for example, is formed for final fit 
‘athe assembly and each has its own 
j oumber. 

All of the pre-fabricated pieces and sub- 
wsemblies are completely interchangeable; 
ay one of them can go on any boat. The 
wembler simply takes any duly inspected 
ptt from the storage rack or bin and puts 
- the boat on which he is working: 
t ots. 

_The first point of assembly is the hull 
lig, of welded structural steel, on which 
te hull is assembled inverted. Western 
tus two of these. The original wooden jig 
tud too much come and go with humidity 
ind temperature for the closely tooled set- 
used. In addition, the steel jig is much 
tore free from bracing, giving easy in- 
emal access, 

On the hull jig, the pre-fabricated 
ames (already notched for seam battens, 
idlieve it or not), the keelson, stem, tran- 
wm, keel, floor supports and power plant 
upports are placed and assembled with 
Xtws and bolts. Practically no cutting or 
‘ting tools are employed: only ham- 
“ts and power-driven screwdrivers and 


wrenches are used, with some final drilling. 
Many of the holes have been previously 
placed in the pre-fabrication shop. 

Next, while still on the hull jig, the 
hull frames receive their seam battens in 
the pre-cut notches. This must be seen to 
be believed, but it’s true nevertheless. After 
battening, the pre-formed planking is ap- 
plied and makes practically a jointer fit. 

As previously mentioned, each plank is 
numbered and they are made up in sets, 
one per boat, to avoid left-overs. No fair- 
ing or trimming is required except occa- 
sionally removal of a negligible sliver in 
one of the odd shaped planks near the bow. 
Otherwise, the completed and unsanded 
planking job presents a tight continuous 
surface with no raised edges or protuding 
butt ends. Sanding becomes merely a pro- 
cess of going from a planer finish to a 
sanded one. 

It has been found that two men on a hull 
is the most efficient number for planking. 
Side planking is 1/,-inch single and the bot- 
tom is double planked: 1/,-inch inner and 
14-inch outer. 


Belt Sander Is Best 

After planking, the hull is removed from 
the hull jig and placed on a dolly for the 
rest of its trip down the assembly line. The 
next step is sanding, and here is one place 
where no better or more economical ar- 
rangement has been found than simply a 
good man with a belt sander. Possible ar- 
rangements of a hull sanding machine were 
considered but found to be impractical. It 
takes one man about a day and a half to 
sand a hull. 

Next, the covering board and decking 
are installed, coming as pre-fabricated 
units. Engines are then placed with an 





overhead crane and the drives and shafting 
installed. Two 50-gal. welded 52S alumi- 
num fuel tanks, built by Western, are in- 
stalled. Engine controls and steering are 
placed. The engine installation, inciden- 
tally, is made with the flywheel aft and the 
V-drive forward. The engine setting and 
general arrangement used permit a low 
shaft angle, which improves propulsion 
efficiency. 

The house sides, front, and top, each a 
pre-fabricated unit, are then added. The 
joinery work: partitions, lockers, cabinets 
and doors are installed. As with other 
parts, the cabinets and interior fittings are 
delivered to the assembly floor as com- 
pleted units. The doors are modernistic 
slab affairs. The plumbing is put in, ‘the 
wiring and the ceiling insulation. When 
the leatherette ceiling has been placed and 
all of the trim completed, the boat is ready 
for the paint shop. 

Next, the completed, but unpainted, 
boat is rolled on its dolly out onto a bal- 
cony where a large overhead crane can 
reach it and lower it to the next floor be- 
low, whereon is located the paint shop. 

Drawers, hatch covers, small doors and 
other loose or readily fastened parts are 
sent directly to the paint shop from pre- 
fabrication, by-passing the assembly floor. 
These parts are painted separately from the 
boat and then installed. 

The completed boat is painted, has its 
upholstery installed, and small equipment 
placed while in the paint shop, being fin- 
ished ready for the water. 

Western Boat Building Company is 
largely self-contained, even having its own 
pattern shop. 

(Concluded on page 40) 


© Joiner operating in prefabrication shop. Shapes hanging in background are auto- 
matic bevel frame jigs. Shaping keelson once took a day, now done in 15 minutes. 
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Obviously, the tooled production system 
can use some help that are not thoroughly 
experienced all-around boat builders. 
While this was useful during the war, it 
is proving equally so now. The shortage 
of boat builders is greater at present. Older 
men who came out of retirement to help 
the war effort have gone out of circulation 
again. The building boom with its higher 
wages has taken most of the carpenters, 
boat or otherwise. 

During times of maximum demand, the 
Fairliner production uses some 40 men. 
While figures on man-hours per boat for 
the tooled system versus the custom-built 
system are kept confidential, Western ad- 
vises that through tooling the man-hours 
for assembling have been reduced by more 
than 50 per cent. 

The supervision is, of course, made up 
of all-around boat builders. Some of them 
were developed during the war and stayed 
on after it. While more control would ordi- 
narily be needed with less experienced 
help, not as much supervision is needed 
for a tooled job. Therefore, the supervision 
problem fairly well balances itself out and 
is no greater than with custom-built boats 
made by craftsmen of long all-around ex- 
perience. 

Inspection is quite closely tied in with 
supervision. Most of the detailed inspec- 
tion is made in the pre-fabrication shop. 
Parts that pass there give no trouble on 
the assembly line. 

The tooling set-up has contributed to 
solution of the material problem. It has 
reduced the variety of dimensions of lum- 
ber that must be obtained. It also has per- 





® Assembling cruiser tops on a special for 


m. As far as is known, Fairliner operation is 


only completely tooled cruiser production system on West Coast. Nearest is in Michigan. 


mitted more complete utilization of lum- 
ber stock. By arranging the layout of pieces 
cut from marine plywood, for example, 
nothing larger than a piece four inches 
square is wasted. Lamination of left-over 
pieces of frame stock into material for 


® Frames assembled on welded steel hull-jig, which is less subject to change on account 
of weather. Tolerances are so close no fairing or planing is required on members. 
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other parts has reduced lumber waste to j 


small pieces of kindling. 

Tooling of its production line is not te. 
garded by Western as an appreciable han- 
dicap to any desired changes in the boat. 
The hull design was long studied and given 
thorough experimental trials before being 
fixed, so that fundamental changes in it 
are unlikely. A satisfactory boat interior 
arrangement is rather stable, and changes 
thereto are gradual. While small boats 
have changed over the years, with more 
beam, rounded corners, newer equipment, 
and different power plants, the changes— 
as just stated—are gradual. A boat design 
is not subject to the same flights of fancy 
as is the design of its land-borne cousin, 
the automobile. 

Moderate changes in boat design or in 
the design of the tooling itself would be 
handled by Western Boat with its own 
staff. If a complete new boat were to be 
tooled for, the company would again en- 
gage specialists in tool design, primarily 
to complete the job promptly. 

As far as is known, the Fairliner opera- 
tion is the only complete tooled cruiser pro- 
duction system on the West Coast. The 
nearest set-up, geographically, of this na 
ture is one in Michigan. 

This tooled production system for boat 
manufacturing would certainly be no ven- 
ture for the faint-hearted. It involves de- 


faith, experience, hard work and resources 
to overcome. Western Boat Building has 
put forth all of these and made an out: 
standing industrial contribution to the Pa- 
cific Coast region. 
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© Members of a General Petroleum sales training class get much more than a series of lectures on sell- 
ing. They go out on field trips to all parts of company refineries and learn first hand how their products 
are manufactured. Dealers and distributors are encouraged to take courses as well as special sessions. 


Organizing Sales Training Program 


Makes Expense an Investment 


Y ONE method or another, every 
effective salesman has acquired or is 
going to acquire full information on 

his products and their ‘application, on his 
company and its policies, and on the science 
of selling. Regardless of the method used 
y the salesman to gain the knowledge, 
inat method is paid for to a large extent by 
os company. 

If the salesman is forced laboriously to 
dig out the information by himself, or to 
obtain it by endless questioning of com- 
pany personnel, the cost of this ‘‘training”’ 
8 frequently observable in lost time, 
wasted energy and unreliable or inadequate 
Peformance. If the salesman uses a trial- 
ind-error method, the cost to the company 
Sagain visible in low sales volume, in poor 
customer relations, and in failure to esti- 
mate the market potential in the area. 
Since the expense is inevitable—because 
© one way or another the company is 
pending money to train its salesman—the 
logical ee is for the company to 
make a equate provision for the training, 
\t., to organize and direct the entire effort. 
lnthis way it can turn the expense into an 


By C. W. PORT 


; Manager, Sales Training 
General Petroleum Corporation, Los Angeles 


investment. From our experience such a 
program of sales training, well organized 
and executed, not only pays for itself in 
increased sales volume, but offers many 
benefits not otherwise obtainable. 


In General Petroleum Corporation, the 
sales training program is unique in that it 
is not part of a training program for any 
other type of employee. It is a completely 
separate activity. In many companies sales 
training is part of an overall educational 
program and, under such an arrangement, 
it often receives decreasing attention until 
it deteriorates to an ineffective level. 


Although it is a separate department, 
General Petroleum’s sales training has a 
close relationship with the sales promotion 
activities of the company. This has proved 
advantageous in two ways. First, it insures 
that existing sales campaigns are taught as 
part of the general sales training program, 
so that salesmen and dealers can combine 
and direct their activities most effectively. 
Second, this relationship gives the sales 
training department some limited responsi- 
bility for the creation of sales promotion 
campaigns. As a result, sales training is 
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constantly kept on a practical, realistic, 
down-to-earth basis, and does not become 
merely academic. 

While our experience has been with 
a relatively large sales and dealer organiza- 
tion, there is no reason why the principles 
and practices cannot be used effectively by 
even the smallest companies. Instead of 
creating a separate department, the respon- 
sibility may be assigned to one person, if 
only as a part time function. But the job, 
as such, must be clearly outlined and defi- 
nitely assigned to a qualified, interested 
executive rather than being added to the 
duties of an already-busy sales manager or 
other sales personnel. Thus, sales training 
becomes a project apart from normal su- 
pevisory routine, and is not handicapped 
by consistently taking second place to im- 
mediate sales problems. Even in a small 
organization, then, an effective training 
plan can be worked out that should more 
than pay its way through increased sales 
volume and better customer relations. 

When A. H. DeFriest became vice-presi- 
dent and director of marketing, he had not 
forgotten the difficulties he encountered as 
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a novice salesman whose sales equipment 
included only an order book, a map of his 
territory, and keys to a company car. Mr. 
DeFriest’s enthusiasm for an organized 
system of sales education, and his recogni- 
tion of the value of trained representatives, 
launched and perpetuated the training pro- 
gram. Formal training began at the end of 
the depression, continued on an expanding 
scale throughout the war, and now in- 
cludes distributors and dealers as well as 
the company’s own personnel. 

The present program, therefore, repre- 
sents an evolution through many years of 
experience. We did not start out with a 
complete, all-inclusive course. Instead we 
moved slowly, step by step, from a most 
unimpressive beginning. This method of 
development is recommended to anyone 
contemplating such a program. If the plan 
is kept simple at the start, it can be built 
soundly, and many of the difficulties caused 
by haste can be avoided. 

The task of organizing the program was 
handled by C. A. Turney, whose wide ex- 
perience and reputation as one of the com- 
pany’s most capable sales managers ideally 
equipped him for the work. Before setting 
up specific material or classes, Mr. Turney 
decided .to get the ideas and enlist the co- 
operation of the entire field management. 
This was done by a series of meetings 
throughout the marketing area, in which 
men on the “firing line” threshed out with 
Mr. DeFriest the basic philosophy and the 
specific materials on which the training 
should be founded. 

When Mr. DeFriest moved to an execu- 
tive position in the New York headquar- 
ters of Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, the 





® A sales training class visits an oil field 
to watch a drill rig in operation. Students 
follow petroleum from well to package. 


sales training program was extended and 
amplified by Vice-President C. S. Beese- 
myer, who also instigated the addition of 
special courses in principles of salesman- 
ship, through the Sales Analysis Institute. 

One basic principle then established 
governs selection of the faculty for our 
sales training courses. There are two sys- 


® Among the numerous visual aids used by instructors in General Petroleum's sales 
training classes are various cutaway models of automotive parts. By studying such 
material salesmen can discuss mechanical details with customers in an intelligent manner. 
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tems by which such instructors can be se. 
lected for any school program. One is the 
use of a series of specialists who come into 
the class for one or two sessions. These 
men teach only the subject with which they 
are intimately familiar, and the result is apt 
to be somewhat disjointed, and might even 
produce an apparently contradictory series 
of lectures. 

It was our decision to use the alternate 
method by which one man runs the com. 
plete course, using material prepared by 
specialists, of course, but having intimate 
contact with the group for the entire pe. 
riod. We feel this decision was sound from 
the results obtained. There is complete co- 
ordination of the program from start to 
finish, and, because of the amicable rela- 
tions developed, students enter into the 
discussions with greater freedom. The 
teacher also has the advantage of working 
with each man for at least a month and 
hence can give a more accurate appraisal 
of his ability and interests. 

The success of any sales training pro- 
gram will depend so much on the men 
who prepare and present it that these ap- 
pointments must always have careful con- 
sideration. It is our belief, based on our 
experience, that training personnel should 
come from within the industry. Men who 
are to teach should have a proved record 
in selling, but even more important, they 
should have the ability to teach and a lik- 
ing for that work. 

The manager of the sales training de- 
partment conducted the first classes in a 
tiny store building, and at the same time 
began to develop instructors with whom 
the program could be enlarged. Growing 
demands of the sales training program re- 

uired moves through four locations and 
final acquisition of a separate building on 
Glendale Boulevard. This Institute head- 


quarters has three classrooms, offices for § ¢ 


instructors, library and property rooms and 
all the other facilities of a modern school. 

Many of the original sales training 
courses were given to new employees and, 
when the value of these courses became 
apparent to them, the program was then 
expanded to include more experienced 
salesmen. Questionnaires were sent to each 
salesman four months after the completion 
of his basic training, to determine his opin- 
ion of the help that the course had given 
him. These reports, now an established 
part of the procedure, have been so unt- 
formly enthusiastic, and so many unsoli- 
cited testimonials have been received by 
the company, that the value of the sales 
training program is no longer in question. 

Since little written material was imme- 
diately available for the use of instructors 
at the outset, our first problem was to de- 
velop our own approved texts. We found 
that an effective means to accomplish this 
was to ask experts, from within our own 
company, to address groups of sales pert: 
sonnel on specialized subjects. Each talk 
was recorded in its entirety and later was 
edited to provide a manual on that par- 
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iicular field. These manuscripts were, of 



































































One of the first installations of radar on a fishing vessel has recently 
completed its maiden voyage and come back with its debts paid and cash in 
the bank, according to the owner, M. O. Medina, in a report to the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. Installed on the Normandie, largest tuna 
clipper on the coast, use of the radar cut nearly 20 days off her spring cruise 
and enabled her to return to port with a full load of tuna in 76 days, while 
two other boats, typical of the fleet, brought in 14 and 24 as much in trips 


of 135 and 141 days respectively. 


The radar proved its worth first during preliminary bajit-catching opera- 
tions when the Normandie had no difficulty in keeping track of her 50-ft. 
bait boat in a heavy fog. She was later able to negotiate narrow channels and 
shoal waters in fog or darkness so that fishing operations were not interrupted. 

The console-type Westinghouse radar, mounted in the pilot house, has 
a seven-inch scope for sharp image and focus, and has a range of from 80 
yards to 40 miles. It operates on the 3-cm band to give a bearing resolution 
of 2 degrees, and special electronic circuits are combined to suppress “sea 
return”—the tendency of some radars to pick up the image of wave tops in 


rough weather. 


tives of various other company depart- 
ments. 

All sales training activity at General 
Petroleum is -_ of the Marketing De- 
partment, under the guidance of Vice- 
President J. C. Sample and the general 
manager, marketing department, V. A. 
Bellman. 


< curse, supplemented from time to time 
into § and integrated into an overall program. 
hese In this way, the texts become a consensus 
they of authority rather than the personal ideas 
$ apt of any individual. Since 1939, nearly 150 
even | separate texts have been prepared, some of 
eries | which have been revised as many as 20 
times to keep them up-to-date. 
rate | In addition to texts, the Marketing In- 
com- § stitute uses all the recognized methods of 
d by | modern education. The staff has prepared 
mate 4 alarge number of slide films, hundreds of 
e pe- individual slides, dozens of exhibits of 
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ces for 9 complete training courses at the Institute, 
ms and # and many of them have done so. All dis- 
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raining § sssions at key points throughout the mar- 
ees and, §j keting territory. These sessions are attend- 
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srienced §f pe of material given at the Institute. Be- 
to each ff ause the total number of subjects is so 
npletion § preat, each year’s meetings can be on new 
ris opin- H subjects. 
id given # Courses in the General Petroleum Mar- 
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ach talk § management group have taken or are tak- 
ater was @ Ug this course. The program is now being 
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We feel that our company is unusually 
fortunate in having the wholehearted sup- 
port of management for the sales training 
program. Any such undertaking can be 
successful only to the degree that this sup- 
port is given, so that necessary cooperation 
and proper emphasis is given the sales 
training department. 
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Smog Problem Not a New One; 
You May Get It Next! 


Survey shows Smog has plagued Southern California since 
1904; various industries point the finger at one another 
but County Commission has not yet determined who is chief 
offender; ‘tests reveal acid sulphates in the atmosphere 


which inclines to the belief that in 

urban communities we are as much 
entitled to the purity of the air we breathe 
as to the purity of the food we eat, is forc- 
ing steps toward elimination of objection- 
able air pollution — or in the language of 
the garden variety of Southland commuter 


—"‘Smog.”’ 


a growing trend of public opinion 


This poses several nice questions which 
must be faced if the ‘‘will-o-the-wisp” 
aspects of smog control are to be eliminated 
and its real values established. Two ques- 
tions, at least, must receive consideration: 


1. What are the elements which pollute 
the atmosphere to the detriment of 
health and the destruction of prop- 
erty? 

2. Where do they come from? 


Many people whom we find concerning 
themselves with the need for the control 
of atmospheric pollution, carry the some- 
what naive belief that this is a new prob- 
lem which has come upon us, perhaps a 
creation of our industrial giants or the un- 
folding of our free economy generally. 
This is not necessarily true. In fact, smoke 
abatement programs have had a long, if 
not wholly successful, history, both in the 
United States and abroad, because of this 
frequently misplaced emphasis. 


As far back as 1661 there was an embry- 
onic tendency to charge that commercial 
and industrial enterprises were the only 
casual factors in atmospheric pollution. 
Over many years in the United States, no 
less than 80 cities, proceeding on this 
theory, have adopted smoke abatement 
ordinances. 


Here in Los Angeles a search of local 
ordinances reveals that in 1904 the Mayor 
and City Council collaborated in the adop- 
tion of an ordinance which carried the fol- 
lowing title: An Ordinance Prohibiting 
the Use of Petroleum or Any Product 
Thereof for Fuel, in Such a Manner as to 
Allow or Cause the Escape of Soot or 
Smoke. 
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and 
EDWARD S. FELDMAN 


The next year the Mayor and City Coun- 
cil teamed up again to pass the following 
ordinance: 

‘Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, firm or corporation to cause, permit or 
allow dense smoke to issue or be emitted for 
any period of time exceeding ten consecutive 
minutes, from any stationary flue, chimney or 
smokestack in the City of Los Angeles, owned, 
used or controlled by such person, firm or cor- 
poration, or to cause, permit or allow soot to 
issue or be emitted from any such flue, chimney 
or smokestack, unless said smoke or soot shall 
be discharged to the open air at a height of not 
less than one hundred and twenty-five feet.” 

“Section 2. Any person or corporation violat- 
ing any one of the provisions of this ordinance 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be punishable by 
a fine of not more than $50, or by imprisonment 
in the City Jail for not more than twenty-five 
days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. ’ 


These are the rather uncertain forerun- 
ners of our present-day comprehensive air 
pollution control laws. 

The year 1907 was marked by great agi- 
tation and momentous developments in 
smoke control in Los Angeles. We find, 
for example, the Los Angeles Express re- 
porting that Dr. George H. Kress, “As 
Secretary of the Pure Food Committee of 
the County Medical Association . . . led 
the fight against the smoke nuisance,” and 
that he finally “‘outwitted” the Los An- 
geles Gas and Electric Company by getting 
the City Council to adopt an ordinance 
“Regulating the discharge of smoke from 
flues, chimneys, smokestacks, or other 
structures or appliances from which smoke 
is discharged, in the City of Los Angeles.” 

This ordinance differed from the prior 
one because it applied to moving stacks 
(e.g., locomotives) and adopted a defini- 
tion of the quality of smoke to be emitted 
(not “‘of a greater degree of darkness than 
Number One Scale. . . .”’). 


Editor's Note: This is the first of a 
series of articles to be published dealing 
with the problem of “smog” control. To 
give readers a background for intelligent 
thought on the subject, the authors have 
devoted themselves here to an historical 
review of “smog’’ as it relates to the West. 


Throughout the country, it may be noted, 
whenever campaigns are started to create 
legislation controlling air pollution, the 
arguments advanced follow a certain more 
or less defined pattern. 


First, it is pointed out that the health 
of the population is endangered by air pol- 
lution. In Los Angeles, for example, the 
smog has been variously charged with 
causing, or aggravating, rheumatic fever, 
heart disease, colds, asthma, sinusitis, 
streptococcus infections, and so on. 


Second, it is demonstrated that air pol- 
lution is caused by waste of energy, in the 
sense that air polluting emissions are really 
waste products from incomplete combus- 
tion. In short, our City Beautiful should 
not be defiled by uncleanliness resulting 
from dirty smoke, and the like. 


Third, it is claimed that the flora and 
plant life is being destroyed. Here in the 
Southland where citrus fruits are basic to 
our economy the fact that the oranges them- 
selves are smaller this year than usual has 
also been laid to the smog. 


This pattern is discernible in California 
by examination of the accounts of methods 
used to whip public opinion to a fury about 
the smog of the Southland. All the points 
mentioned above have been marshalled 
many times in the press and in public gath- 
erings in urging public officials to crack 
down on those thought to be contributing 
to the nuisance. 


Yet local action by the City Health De- 
partment under the ordinances mentioned 
before (and later revisions) or under more 
general nuisance laws enforceable by action 
of the district attorney seems to have been 
ineffective, and the public outcry was for 
more action on a state-wide basis. Several 
commissions were appointed to study the 
subject, and the end result — probably to 
the surprise of a good many people — was 
the passage of Assembly Bill No. 1 (mark 
the number!) by the California State Legis- 
lature. “AB-1" became law on June 10, 
1947, as an amendment to the Health and 
Safety Code. 
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Thus was started a vast and new ex- 
riment in atmospheric pollution control 
which is without parallel at the present 
time with respect to broadness of its ap- 
roach — both in matters to be attacked 
ind the area to be covered. “AB 1” is the 
frst statute of its kind passed in the United 
States by any state legislature. What is 
done here will undoubtedly form a pattern 
for similar action elsewhere across the 
country — and this in spite of the fact 
that, as mentioned before, nearly 100 
smoke control ordinances are already on 
the books. 

The new law allows any California 
county government (Board of Supervi- 
gts) to establish an “Air Pollution Con- 
tol District’” whenever it finds that the 


air within the county is ‘‘so polluted with 
air contaminants as to be injurious to 
health, or an obstruction to the free use 
of property, or offensive to the senses of 
a considerable number of persons, so as to 
interfere with the comfortable enjoyment 
of life and property.’’ An air pollution con- 
trol officer may be appointed to head up 
the district, and in Los Angeles County, 
Dr. Louis C. McCabe, a distinguished ex- 
pert in this field, has held the office since 
October 15, 1947. 

Certain prohibitions are set out in this 
law, the violation of which is a misde- 
meanor, and which may be enjoined in a 
civil action. For example, the law declares 
that no one is to discharge into the at- 
mosphere any “air contaminant’’ for a 


period or periods aggregating more than 
three minutes in any one hour which is as 
dark or darker in shade as that ‘‘designated 
as No. 2 on the Ringlemann Chart . . . or 
of such opacity as to obscure an observer's 
view to a degree equal to or greater than”’ 
does the smoke just described. The Ringel- 
mann Chart mentioned is popularly known 
as a small rectangular card with various 
shadings from white to black around a hole 
in the top center of the card. The chart is 
held toward the smoke emission and a com- 
parison is made of the density or opacity 
of the emission with the graded shadings 
on the card. 

Now smoke is the only air contaminant 
which has any specific standard of control 


(Continued on page 46) 


*Southern California smog has been blamed on everything from backyard incinerators to foundry and refinery smoke. Communist party 
hosn't been accused yet. Problem appears to be a case of pointing “to the mote in thy neighbor's eye" while wiping away smarting tears. 
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written into the California law itself. With 
reference to other contaminants (and these 
include charred paper, dust, soot, grime, 
carbon, noxious acids, fumes, gases, odors, 
particulate matter or any combination of 
these), aside from the general prohibition 
against nuisances, the air pollution control 
officer will set the amount to be emitted. 

In Los Angeles County no person may 
discharge into the atmosphere any particu- 
late matter in excess of 0.40 grains per 


McCabe Report Blames 
Sulphur For ‘Smog’ 

Following are excerpts from a special 
report to the Los Angeles Board of 
Supervisors by Dr. Louis McCabe, 
director of the County Air Pollution 
Control District: 

“On Aug. 14, we first collected the 
droplets (aerosols) which constitute the 
liquid phase of the smog ... chemical 
tests show the material to contain sul- 
phates and to be acid in character. 

“The greatest quantities of sulphur 
compounds are released to the atmos- 
phere in the Los Angeles area from the 
refineries, chemical plants and the burn- 
ing of fuel oil by other industries. The 
sulphur balance supplied me by the 
petroleum industry some time ago in- 
dicates that 822 tons of sulphur dioxide 
enter the Los Angeles atmosphere each 
day. Twenty-two tons of this comes 
from gasoline burned in automobiles 
and 12 tons are released by the burning 
of diesel oil. 

“Our observations are that sulphur 
compounds contribute in great measure 
to the smog. 

“You know of our unsuccessful at- 
tempt to secure a surplus ammonia 
plant for Southern California from the 
War Department. Cheap ammonia 
would make it possible to use the am- 
monium sulphate or the ammonium 
sulphite-bisulphite process to remove 
sulphur dioxide from stack gases... 
if the War Department were to allocate 
a surplus ammonia plant to this area 
there is a relatively easy solution to the 
major part of our smog problem.” 





cubic foot at the point of discharge. Lead, 
zinc oxide, and sulphur compound fumes 
are curbed, too. Other limitations or stand- 
ards may be expected in the future as the 
air pollution control officer finds that such 
other emissions pollute the air. 

The method of enforcing the law is 
through a system of permits. With certain 
exceptions, every person who discharges 
any air contaminants must have one. (A 
permit for equipment in existence and 
operation prior to February 1, 1948, was 
automatically granted.) This permit may 
be suspended or revoked, however, if any 
violations of law occur. Anyone operating 
without a permit or contrary to its terms 
may be guilty of a misdemeanor. Further- 
more, the air pollution control officer may 
require necessary information and it must 
be supplied by the permittee. 

If one is unhappy with a particular rul- 
ing of the air pollution control officer, he 
may go to a hearing board which is com- 
ote of two lawyers and an engineer. The 

ard may grant a variance or other relief 
from the general limits of the law as they 
feel the facts warrant. 
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Incidentally, it should be pointed out 
that the air pollution control officer does 
not, himself, permanently revoke a permit. 
Rather, he must request the hearing board 
to do this. 

But, if one is not pleased with the ruling 
of the hearing board, he may then turn to 
the Superior Court and obtain a trial 
de novo, that is, an independent determina- 
tion of the reasonableness and legality of 
the prior decisions on all issues of law, 
facts, and mixed questions of law and facts 
and opinions involved in any case. 

It is readily apparent that the air pollu- 
tion control officer is given tremendous 
powers to accomplish his objectives. Unless 
his power is exercised most carefully and 
with a sense of responsibility, he may do 
incalculable harm in seeking to purify the 
atmosphere. Millions of dollars invested 
in existing plant facilities may conceiv- 
ably be made worthless for the lack of op- 
erating permits, and in some cases industry 
may be driven away from the area. As the 
population of this area is to a great extent 
supported by this industry, the above con- 
tingency is not to be taken lightly. 

Current research does indicate that the 
causes of smog are exceedingly complex, 
and that we must, in the words of the pres- 
ent Kress committee, “deal not only with 
deleterious items resulting from uncon- 
sumed carbon and combustion wastes from 
industrial establishments, transportation 
activities, and incinerator practices, but 
also with topographic, meterologic and 
climatic factors.’” (Thus, 40 years later, 
we find our good friend, Dr. Kress, bat- 
tling vigorously to eliminate air pollution 
as chairman of a committee of 10 named 
by the Los Angeles Medical Association.) 

But industry has not been content to 
wait for the long and heavy arm of the law 
to descend and perhaps to destroy it. Much 
effort and money have been spent in re- 
search and improvement. The Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce has guided indus- 
try into doing something for itself, in many 
cases, having established several commit- 
tees of scientists, engineers, civic officials 
and industrialists who are constantly con- 
sidering causes and cures of air pollution. 


The oil industry, gray iron foundries, 
copra crushers, lumber dealers, furniture 
manufacturers, roofing manufacturers, 
cartage firms, railroads, and so on, have 
pooled the efforts of their respective mem- 
berships to control illegal emissions and 
to assist in the establishment of reasonable 
standards. Their technicians have worked 
closely with the officials of the air pollu- 
tion control district to adopt joint pro- 
grams of analysis and improvement. 


The finger has been pointed to industry 
as chief offender. We have seen that this 
actually remains to be proved, since there 
is no assurance that if industry were elimi- 
nated from southern California, smog 
would leave, too. By dispensing with the 
necessity of permits for mobile equipment, 
backyard incinerators, home heating equip- 
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Los Angeles Paper 
Demands a Showdown 


“Whatever it is (smog) the two mil- 
lion inhabitants of Los Angeles are 
tired of it. It is causing discomfort and 
probably a great deal of illness. It is 
also marring the looks of what, for ail 
a lot of tourists may know, may be a 
very beautiful city. These people are 
now looking for action and they do not 
care whether it is taken against some oil 
companies, if they are to blame; against 
factories; against locomotives around 
the union station; against home incin- 
erators or buses or somebody's old clay 
pipe. 

“If we know what causes the trouble 
it seems an easy matter to set up certain 
well recognized rules, rules that have 
worked elsewhere, and then prosecute 
under the powers given to the control 
district anyone who violates these rules, 
It is absurd to believe that a community 
of two million or more persons must 
stand in sneezing, coughing, weeping 
awe of those who cause smog no matter 
how powerful they may be.” 

—Editorial, Los Angeles Daily News. 





ment, and the like, the California law takes 
much of the onus for our murky conditions 
from some very real sources. The general 
public must be educated to realize that it 
contributes to the smog, too, and that 
efforts must be made to control these con- 
tributions. 

With this all in mind the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce has recommended to local au- 
thorities that money be provided to finance: 

1. An adequate scientific research pro- 
gram having as its purpose the estab- 
lishment of the chemical identity of 
the substance producing smog. 

2. The development of methods and 
procedures for objective quantitative 
measurement of these substances and 
of the total smog content of the air. 

It seems that we are certain to reach a 
point of diminishing returns in the pro- 
gram of local improvement unless we can 
enlarge our knowledge of the character of 
the pollutants. At the present time we are 
engaged in a kind of blind man’s buff with 
nobody quite sure what he is seeking of 
that he will recognize it if he gets hold of it 

Additional research is a crying need. 
Industry is accumulating a great deal of 
knowledge in examining itself, as are the 
air pollution control people. But because 
so very little still is known, public authori 
ties must indeed proceed cautiously in 
spite of the public cry for heads. 

















Foundrymen Adopt 
Smoke Control Program 


A self-imposed investigation of pos- 
sible contribution of smoke and fumes 
to the atmosphere was launched re- 
cently by 36 gray iron foundries in 
metropolitan Los Angeles. Samples are 
being taken from stacks to determine 
type of emissions, possible remedies, 
and whether certain foundries are im 
violation of anti-smog ordinances, A 
vice-president of Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, Earle V. Grover, ts be 
of foundrymen’s committee. 
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‘Asimplified diagram of water re-use system at the Alvarado refinery of Holly Sugar Corporation. Water is obtained from deep wells 
lower left) and after passing through factory is returned to normal temperature by circulating through two cooling towers (right). 


Cooling Tower Saves Water 
Costs at Holly Refinery 


of the largest industries in the West, 

and because of its close relation to 
wth problems, it has been selected for this, 
he third in Western Industry's series of 
iticles on water conservation and indus- 
tal waste disposal. California alone har- 
wed 2,792,000 tons in 1947 out of a 
wional total of 11,405,000 tons of sugar 
iets, and the beet sugar manufactured in 
Glifornia last year had a retail value of 
eproximately $60,000,000. 


The industry has grown steadily since 
Siblishment of the first beet sugar re- 
mery at Alvarado, southeast of Oakland in 
875, and today both the growing of beets 
nd refining of beet sugar are an important 
but of the economy of most of the West- 
m states. As a whole, the industry uses 
imparatively large quantities of operating 
plies such as limerock, coke, cotton 
ltet cloth, soda, ash, fuel—both gas and 

sulphur dioxide, muriatic acid and 
tious other chemicals, burlap, cotton and 
Myer shipping bags, and outside services 
unas electric power. Approximately $8,- 
4,000 a year is spent for these items. 
Coupled with development of beet sugar 
tine West have come the problems of in- 


Te manufacture of beet sugar is one 


dustrial waste disposal and adequate water 
supply. At a hearing in Oakland before 
the Assembly Interim Committee on Water 
Pollution and Industrial Waste, experts 
from the major sugar companies outlined 
the principal factors which have influenced 
present-day methods of beet sugar refining 
in the West: 1. Obtaining quantities of 
fresh water (a) without seriously affecting 
the local water table, and (b) pumping 
adequate water without causing an intru- 
sion of salt water; 2. Disposal of waste 
water; 3. Prevention of pollution of the 
water supply and surrounding land areas 
by waste materials. 

The Alvarado refinery, owned and oper- 
ated by the Holly Sugar Corporation since 
1926, is both the oldest beet sugar refinery 
in the country and one of the most modern 
in its solution of the problems mentioned 
above. Because of the requirements of the 
refining process there must be a large sup- 
ply of fresh water on hand at all times 
when the plant is working, and Holly’s 
refinery obtains theirs from deep wells on 
the property. 

Over a period of years the company has 
conducted a continuing program of water 
conservation and this year — coincidental 
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with the state-wide water shortage — in- 
stalled the most modern system for water 
reuse that was available. By doubling the 
water-cooling capacity of the factory, the 
amount of water subject to being re-used 
was almost doubled, thus effecting an ap- 
preciable reduction in the amount of water 
pumped from the wells. According to A. J. 
Ratekin, refinery superintendent, the water 
passing through the system has not been 
metered, but the saving estimate is based 
on the sharp decrease in pumping time. 

Focal point of the water-saving system 
is a pair of huge water-cooling towers. 
One, of the conventional type, was in- 
stalled about 20 years ago during a mod- 
ernization program and has been in con- 
tinuous use ever since. It is 120 feet long 
and 50 feet tall, and may be briefly de- 
scribed as a rectangular wooden frame 
supporting rows of wooden baffles—slats 
set at an angle of about 45 degrees. Water 
coming from the refinery passes first into 
a “hot tank” and is pumped from there 
to the top of the cooler and allowed to 
trickle downward by gravity into the col- 
lecting basin underneath. It then passes 
into a “cold tank”’ and is ready for pump- 
ing back into the mill. During this process 
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the water is treated for both hardness and 
reduction of algae. 

A second water-cooling tower of the 
most recent design has been added within 
the last year, known as a Marley induced- 
draft cooling tower. The difference in basic 





operation between this type and the older 
one is that where the conventional cooling 
tower depends on natural movement of the 
air to accelerate cooling, the new unit con- 
tains a huge fan that sucks air in at the 
bottom of the tower and blows it upward 
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® This is the huge fan atop induced-draft 
water cooling tower at Alvarado. Revoly. 
ing at 202 rpm. it sucks air up through 
baffies reducing condenser water tempera. 
ture from 125 degrees to 77 degrees, 


through the descending water. It is there- 
fore not affected by wind or lack of it. 

The new unit consists of two batteries 
of baffles made of rough-sawed redwood 
with a 60 hp. motor and fan located be. 
tween them. The baffles are rough-sawed, 
not for economy, but because uf the greater 
surface provided. The fan, with four 
blades, is 212 inches in diameter and re- 
volves at 202 rpm. The tower designed for 
Holly Sugar has rated capacity of cooling 
2,500 gallons of water per minute, reduc- 
ing temperature from 125 to 77 degrees 
Fahrenheit when the wet bulb reading is 
65 degrees. 

In distributing the water for cooling, 
the new unit spreads it out over a floor 
above the baffles and the water drops 
through a pattern of porcelain-lined ori- 
fices. The pattern of these holes and their 
size varies according to the requirements 
of the installation. The sides of the cool- 
ing tower are completely enclosed except 
for louvres on the two ends near the 
ground, to allow air to be sucked in. 

At the Alvarado refinery, the “hot tank” 
is an open air concrete basin, 30 by 55 feet, 
with perpendicular sides. Water is col- 
lected here from the condensers in the fac- 
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tory before passing to the cooling towers. 
The “cold tank” near by is about the same 
size, but has sloping sides, and is con- 
nected by a spillway with the hot tank. 
In the event that the cold tank overflows, 
the water runs back into the hot tank and 
js not lost. The hot tank has a float which 
controls a switch automatically regulating 
the pump operations. When the water 
reaches a determined level, the float starts 
or stops the pumps. 

The cycle of water from wells to storage 
tank to mill condensers to cooling and 
back to mill goes on 24 hours a day during 
the operating seasons. The only loss of 
water is the small amount through evapo- 
ration. 

Accompanying this article is a chart rep- 
resenting a typical beet sugar refinery, 
which is not a plan of the Alvarado plant 
—it shows only about five per cent of the 
equipment used in the process—but does 
indicate how water is recirculated through- 
out the system. It will be seen that water is 
used in condensers in connection with the 
evaporators used for concentration of beet 
sugar liquors, for the concentration of Stef- 
fen waste, for the condensors on sugar 
crystallization equipment, and for mixing 
with molasses in the Steffen process for 
recovery of sugar from molasses. 

All, or a portion of the water resulting 
from the beet-pulp by-product pressing 
operation is brought back into the re- 
arculation system for beet fluming. In all 
cases the beet pulp is disposed of as a by- 
product. Dried beet pulp combined with 
molasses is competitive with barley on a 
pice basis as stock feed. 


Testimony before the Dickey Commit- 
tee, mentioned earlier in this article, 
showed that of the eleven beet sugar fac- 
tories in California, six operate the Steffen 
process for recovery of sugar from molas-. 
ses (the Alvarado refinery is among the 
six), and the waste material resulting from 
this process, commonly called Steffen waste 
or Steffen filtrate, was for many years dis- 
charged along with the other waste waters. 
However, some years ago it was found that 
mono sodium glutamate could be recovered 
ftom this waste, and in the last four years, 
tour of the six Steffen process factories in 
Glifornia have been equipped to process 
this material for delivery to International 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation. For- 
metly shipped to their plant in Ohio, the 

tter company now operates a huge plant 
at San Jose for converting this into a food 
product. 

There is naturally a certain amount of 
water that cannot be recirculated and which 
must be discharged as waste, principally 
that used for washing the beets. At Alva- 
fado, as at all refineries, there is a dry- 
deaning station ahead of the beet fluming 
Operation, where most of the dirt is re- 
moved along with leaves, tails, tops and 
any weeds. However, the water does con- 
tain a certain amount of silt, but its dis- 

fge into a clarifying system removes vir- 
tually all of this. 


COST OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY TAXPAYERS IN 1947 WITH A FEW COMPARISONS 


$4,429,000, 000 


$679,929, 000 
$653,678,000 


Value of 
Building 
Permits 


Cost of Federal 
Government to L.A. 
County Taxpayers 


Total Wages 


IN 4947 THE COST OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT TO LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
TAXPAYERS EXCEEDED: 


4. The total value of all building 
permits issued in the County by 
more than _2_times.. 

. The total wages paid in all manu- 
facturing industries in the 
County by more than 2 times. 

. The total value of all farm 
products produced in the County 
by more than 6 times. 

. The total value of all the crude 
oil produced in the 
by more than 7 ,times. 


County 


$233,4103,000 


_ $497,000, 000 
Value’ of 


Value of 
All Farm All Crude 
Products Oil Produced 


in Mfg. 
Industries 


Cost of the Federal Government to Los Angeles County has skyrocketed 


to heights beyond the comprehension of the average citizen, according to the 
Federal Affairs Department of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. Ten 
years ago the cost of Federal Government was about one-half the combined 
cost of State, County and City governments. Today, the report states, the 
Federal cost is 214 times that of the State and local burden. 

In 1947, Los Angeles County had to pay an estimated $1,429,000,000 as 
its share of running the Federal Government, more than six times the value 
of all farm products in the county. This startling figure was reached by pro- 
rating the total Federal budget of $39,608,000,000 (after refunds) to the 
State of California on the basis of the state’s percentage of income payments, 
and then prorating Los Angeles county’s share on the basis of the county’s 


percentage of retail sales within the state. 


TE 


The Holly refinery pumps waste water 
first into a settling tank and then into a 
clarifier, thence to a series of settling ponds 
for further oxidation. After the maximum 
amount of sludge has been taken out, the 
water is pumped out onto the near-by 
marsh land. This does not waste the water, 
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because by irrigation of this pasture land 
with fresh water, salt from underlying sea 
water is kept from surfacing. It is also used 
frequently by sportsmen to fill their duck 
ponds. Irrigation with this water by the 
Alvarado refinery has resulted in the rec- 
lamation of many acres of valuable land. 
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ENERALLY speaking, the now con- 
G ventional pallet system has the 

widest application in material han- 
dling, and the pallet and its accessory 
trucking equipment consequently has come 
to be one of the essential factors in plant 
storage layout. Following the standardiza- 
tion of a suitable pallet size for the — 
tion, separate studies should be made to 
determine stable load piling patterns for 
the packages or other objects to be pallet- 
ized, permissible stacking heights as lim- 
ited by the crushing resistance of the lower 
course, the resulting unit loads on the ware- 
house floor, and safe practices in handling 
at high elevations. 

Where a new building is being designed, 
the ceiling clearance above the palletized 
stacks of material should allow adequate 
space for fire fighting. Since the pallet sys- 
tem is most efficient with high piling, the 
ceiling height should be 18 to 20 feet or 
so, at least on the first floor. The pallet not 
only affects the vertical height between 
floors, but also determines certain essen- 
tial horizontal dimension in the storage 
portions of the building, including the col- 
umn spacings. 

The clearance space allowed between 
pallets is an important consideration for 
several reasons and little information seems 
to be available to guide the plant designer 
on this important detail. The gap here, 
however, must be sized to afford the neces- 
sary working clearance in practical fork 
truck maneuvers, since too close a spacing 
would demand excessive care in placement 
and withdrawal of loads, and so would 
waste valuable time. Too close a spacing 
may also result in damage to the goods, 
due to misjudgment on the part of even 
experienced truck drivers. 


Avoid Bottlenecks 

However, allowing extra space between 
pallets for speed in removal from the pile 
is of no avail if there is a bottleneck else- 
where in the circuit which prevents utiliz- 
ing the time saved. An elevator for exam- 
ple, as previously mentioned, is frequently 
a bottleneck of this kind. Furthermore, the 
floor space economy which results from 
close pallet stacking, although relatively 
small, may frequently be worth more than 
the handling time saved by a more liberal 
spacing. 

There is also the factor of main aisle 
width as affected by side clearance between 
adjacent stacks of pallets. Sufficient side 
clearance between pallets would permit the 
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Pallet System a Design Factor 
In Planning Modern Plant 


By W. R. POSTLEWAITE 
Engineer 
Standard Oil Company of California 


truck operator to start to swing the load 
considerably ahead of its complete straight 
withdrawal, and the main working aisle 
could be decreased accordingly. Three to 
four inches between pallets is considered 
a reasonable clearance for many operations, 
but to actually realize and maintain this 
spacing permanent floor paint striping is 
usually required when deep stacks are 
involved. 
Side Clearance Is Vital 

The newly developed fork truck load 
side shifter, which enables the operator to 
quickly move the forks laterally about 
three inches either way to correct for mis- 
judgment in the truck approach to the 
stack, promises to assist in this matter and 
save floor space. In any event the side clear- 
ance must include proper allowance for 
overhanging loads. The size of the pallet, 
together with its side clearance, then should 
be a deciding factor in laying out the build- 
ing column spacings in both directions and 
the column locations may in turn have to 
be adjusted in reaching a compromise 
which affords an economical building de- 
sign as well as a good storage floor pattern. 

General arrangement of warehouse aisl- 
ing, and the blocking out of the areas to be 
occupied by pallets, deserves careful atten- 
tion, particularly when there are a large 
number of items to be stored, all of which 
must have ready accessibility. 

In the type of wholesale storehouses 
used for rapidly dispersing a great variety 
of items, which may range from 900 to 
2,500 or more different commodities, as 
is common in such wholesale businesses, 
as drugs, groceries, paints, and also in cer- 
tain oil businesses, the entire warehouse or 


Wherever materials are to be 
handled, there some business or- 
ganization is either making or los- 
ing money, perhaps an amount large 
enough to mean the difference be- 
tween profit or loss on the entire 
operations of the company. For that 


reason, “Western Industry” pro- 
vides a continuous editorial service 
to its readers on materials handling 
developments and problems. The 
accompanying article is another of 
“Western Industry's” regular fea- 
tures on handling of materials. 
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plant arrangement is designed around the 
specialized materials handling plan which 
must be devised to suit each case. The pro- 
gressive assembly of orders, involving both 
large and small quantities of many items 
can require a very detailed analysis in arriv- 
ing at the optimum operating plan and the 
resulting floor layout. 

The limitation of the relatively short 
horizontal distance over which fork trucks 
are most effective, since they are primarily 
complicated and heavy tiering machines, 
leads to consideration of consolidated pick- 
ing zones where at least one pallet of each 
item is stocked so as to minimize the round 
trip distance traversed. However, there are 
complications here when packaged com- 
modities as large as half and full size bar- 
rels, weighing 250 to 500 pounds, are to 
be manually handled individually off the 
pallet, and also when barrels are palletized 
and stored one above the other on multiple 
deck support frames so as to further con- 
solidate the picking zone, and utilize the 
cubage space above the first course. 

Picking off a fraction of a pallet load 
comprised of four 450-lb. barrels, for ex- 
ample, here means forking the pallet down 
into the aisle, making the appropriate 
manual transfer onto another pallet at floor 
level, and then replacing the stock pallet 
by fork truck to the shelf or stack. It usu- 
ally would be prohibitively wasteful of 
floor space to make the aisles sufficiently 
wide to accommodate both a trailer train 
and the fork truck so they could operate 
together as a team. This, however, is but 
a limitation of present models of fork 
trucks and may be overcome in the future 
by the development of a practical design 
of disappearing, or backwardly retractable, 
forks. 

Workable Solution 
A present workable solution to this aisle 
ee and which affects the warehouse 
ayout, has been to provide a so-called 
“central station” loading area located at 
about the midpoint in the main large stot- 
age area, and to use tractor trailer trains 
to deliver palletized incoming stocks to 
this point an which they are dispersed 
in full pallet quantities into the storage 
(Continued on page 52) 
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® Cutaway (right) shows three floors at 
Richmond grease plant. Raw products (ex- 
cept oil) enter third-floor bins, drop to 
second-floor hoppers, via lift trucks to mix- 
ers, and on to first floor for packaging. 

(Courtesy The Standard Oiler) 
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(Continued on page 89) 
blocks according to type, by means of fork 
trucks. 

Outbound stocks would undergo the re- 
verse flow, but then the fork trucks would 
circulate through the surrounding picking 
aisles, assemble orders in both full and 
fractional pallet lots, and load the trailers 
then destined for long hauls to the railroad 
car loading or other docks. The tractors 
would shuttle between the two terminal 
points without waiting for loading and un- 
loading of the trailer trains. 

This plan is feasible if sufficient trains 
are provided so the tractor can, on the de- 
livery of a loaded train, pick up and re- 
turn with a string of five or six empty 
trailers. Thus the long round-trip haul is 
accomplished by the warehouse vehicles 
most suited to this type of movement and 
the fundamental principle of carrying as 
big a load as possible on each trip is sat- 
isfied. 

The stock piling plan in certain shapes 
of building may make the 45° pallet ar- 
rangement feasible. This affords a some- 
what more rapid truck operation but in 
most instances the 90° layout arrangement 
is more economical of floor space. The loss 
of space along the walls, however, usually 
constitutes a severe penalty which warrants 
resorting to the conventional 90° stock 


plan. 


Warehouse Vehicles 
The warehouse vehicles selected may 
have a direct bearing on the layout of large 
plants or warehouses, since the width of 
the working aisles must be sized to prop- 


erly accommodate the equipment which is 
to maneuver in them. There are now per- 
tinent differences in the over-all net aisle 
widths required for right angle stacking 
with the various makes of fork trucks of 
the same load rating. 

In installations where there may easily 
be a mile or more of aisling, the saving 
of eight to 12 inches on the practical work- 
ing width of the aisles can, at present 
building costs, represent an investment 
saving on the order of $25,000 to $35,000. 
Thus it appears that compact fork trucks 
should have a definite advantage since they 
can contribute to real economies in either 
new building design or old building util- 
ity, and so justify a higher truck cost if 
need be. 

The over-all height of the truck masts 
in the lowered position is another factor 
to be taken into account by the layout engi- 
neer since doors, pipes, or other overhead 
structures must allow proper head room 
clearance for the handling equipment. 
Door height is also very significant in 
planning operations where high lift ve- 
hicles are intended to pass into and out of 
railroad box cars. Here the mast height as 
well as the rear outside turning radius 
must be carefully scrutinized and the 
equipment selected accordingly. 

Sizing of the area needed to accommo- 
date the truck fleet, when not in use, should 
be investigated in laying out the plant. This 
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® Typical use of palletized load and fork truck enable a single operator to tier product 
three high, tripling amount of goods warehoused on same floor area, cutting damage to ail, 


area usually contains the battery charging 
machines and servicing equipment for 
either gas or battery powered industrial 
trucks. Most of the space would be occu- 
pied by the trucks. The number of trucks 
involved, of course, would have to be ar- 
rived at first and this is also pertinent in 
the design of certain plants where a traffic 
analysis must be made to avoid traffic con- 
gestion in certain aisles and arterials. 


Determination of the quantity and kind 
of warehouse vehicles needed for the plant 
usually will mean making a detailed study 
of the flow of materials on a time basis. 
The quantities and the nature of both the 
inbound and outbound traffic should be 
analyzed, and usually these two categories 
will be found to be entirely different. Due 
allowance should be made here for any 
sustained seasonal peaks that are of long 
enough duration to warrant affecting the 
size of the fleet. 


Alternate plans of operation, using va- 
rious types of machines, can be studied to 
advantage in exploring the economics of 
the equipment problem, and in arriving at 
the optimum combinations of fork trucks, 
tractor trailer trains, hand guided powered 
stackers, hand trucks, etc. This may entail 
detailed time studies of all the pertinent 
maneuvers of the vehicles and the evalua- 
tion of both the initial and annual operat- 
ing costs of the several plans before the 
most appropriate alternate can be selected. 

An analysis of this sort is needed where 
a substantial equipment investment is to 
be made, and the results of the study may 
be very unexpected. For example, a case 
recently investigated showed that 70 per 
cent of the labor and fork truck time, for 


a group of 10 machines, would be spent 
in assembling pallet loads from stock in 
less than full pallet lots, although this 

of load comprised but 30 per cent of all the 
pallets handled per day. 

To realize efficient operation, where the 
vehicle runs were to be long and the de- 
liveries at the palletizing or depalletizing 
end were consequently expected to be in- 
termittent or irregular in timing, it was 
concluded that the depalletizing crews at 
the terminal points should be equipped so 
they could operate steadily and indepen- 
dently of the transportation facilities haul- 
ing to or from those terminals. This was 
found to be particularly apparent in the 
large warehouse operations calling for the 
delivery of picked or assembled pallet 
loads, where the multiplicity of the items 
to be assembled by the fork trucks to make 
up a full pallet load, varied widely. 

Team work between the hauling and de- 
palletizing crews could not be achieved 
here with any reasonable balance, and com- 
pletely divorcing the two crews avoided 
costly and objectionable delays to both. 
The solution was to provide all of the de- 
palletizing crews with powered hand 
trucks or stackers so they could indepen- 
dently handle accuraulated pallet loads 
into or out of box cars at their dock tet- 
minals. The fork truck or trailer trains 
hauling to these terminals were also there- 
by freed of any delays at the terminal 
points. ; 

Almost any study of the industrial truck 
equipment and its traffic will show that 
timing of the operations is the paramount 
and deciding element if efficient porform- 
ance is to be attained. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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light metals, extra precautions should 

be taken to eliminate such stress raising 
qonditions as sharp interior corners, 
notches, or abrupt changes in wall thick- 
ness. Transitions should be gradual and 
fillets should be generous but without a 
tendency to encourage hot spots in the cast- 
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Castings in Light Metals 
Save Time and Weight 


By E. B. PARKER 


Director of Industrial Services 
State College of Washington 


cal stress in the steel bar is 30,000 pounds 
per square inch. 

The affirmative team in this silent debate 
is made up of bars of cast aluminum and 
cast magnesium alloys. These bars are pro- 
portioned so that each has the same weight 
and the same thickness to width ratio as 
the heavy metal opponents. All beams are 









Aluminum and magnesium may be 
forged with much the same equipment as 
is used for steel but the lower forging tem- 
peratures are less destructive of dies and 
longer die life results. Hydraulic presses 
are preferable to impact machines, as the 
displacement of the metal is slower and 
less violent. Forging temperatures are low, 

















be spent 4 ing. Heavy sections should be avoided 0 loaded as to have the same theoretical about 650 degrees F. for magnesium and 
aan where possible. In fact all those engineer- deflection at the end. The accompanying — slightly higher for aluminum. Magnesium 
this ing features consistent with good design tables show the results of this experiment. forging dies must be maintained at ap- 
of all the § in steel castings, but which are too often Use of light metal forgings is good proximate forging temperature by the use 
neglected, must be religiously adhered to pfactice and enables the engineer to get of external heat for best results. 
where the | if good light metal castings are to be ™aximum physical properties from the Drawn and formed items may be fabri- 
d the de # obtained. material. Usually a saving in weight over cated from these metals with good results. 
alletizing When comparing aluminum and mag- castings of the same part may be attained, Aluminum in particular lends itself to 
to be in: B nesinm castings, one can only speak in due principally to a higher design stress these procedures. The degree to which 
g, it was generalities se aineitien, io Marcia bm permissible because of the greater homo- drawing and forming may be carried out 
crews at gecific alloys. Their ultimate strengths geneity of the forged material. Where this depends upon the alloy and temper of the 
nipped so ue comparable with a slight edge in favor method of fabrication is justified the de- material. 
TTT incleues on 0 walt osee bans which ig of forgings should be such as to mini- Due to the hexagonal crystal structure 
ities haul- . . “epee mize stress raising features and to facilitate of magnesium alloys, they have a limited 
This was | O° ppmnennced in comparing their yield roper flow of the metal capacity for being formed at room tem- 
tnt strengths. Considering their endurance P PF = 8 
1B for the limits, both are moderate with some advan- 
ed_ pallet tuges in favor of magnesium. Endurance witde? 
the items | “eagths reach values of 10,000 Ibs./sq.in. 
sto mele for aluminum alloys and 14,000 Ibs./sq.in. BEAMS OF EQUAL WEIGHT AND MOMENT ARM 
ly. for magnesium. Per Cent Per Cent 
ig andde- § All things considered and on a unit area iis — Resse ] Ele. an me 
achieved ff basis, magnesium is a closely competing Material Beam size Loading _— Loads Strength Strength Strength 
,andcom- § Gsting material, suffering by direct com- a : 
. aoe etl, cleeateene wsterinaliee in wield Cast Iron -25"x 5” 4.8 lbs. 1 15,000 Ibs./sq.in. Guede sibel, 
sé parison wit principally in yie Mild Steel .25"x 5 9.7 Ibs. 2 30,000 Ibs./sq.in. 100% 100% 
- to both. strength and stiffness. On a weight basis Cast Aluminum* .40”x .84” 22.0 Ibs. 4, 16,000 lbs./sq.in. 66% 250% 
of the de- magnesium may be classed as superior in Cast Magnesium* .5” x1.0” 33.7 Ibs. 7 13,000 Ibs./sq.in. 93% 93% 
red hand Many respects. *—Solution heat treated but not aged. 
Ping 3 The accompanying drawing and tables ae ond only ae ; ‘ aie a , ne = 
°° oading the aluminum and magnesium beams to the same amount indicate or the stee. eam, 
| dock tet: a, these characteristics to good ad- interesting vn listed in Table II are at to light. , 
= aoe _ Inthe drawing, a cast iron bar /4,"x1/” Table II 
» terminal § loaded as a cantilever beam to a theo- BEAMS OF EQUAL WEIGHT, MOMENT ARM AND LOADINGS 
retical stress of 15,000 pounds per square Perc a2 Perc 
strial track § "ch giving a certain deflection at the end. of Steel a -— a ” 
show that To make the demonstration more convinc- Beam Deflec- Beam Theoretical Elastic Fatigue 
paramount ing, a similar mild steel bar of the same Material Size Loading tion Deflection Stress Strength Strength 
t porform- } “ss section and approximate weight is MildSteel 1’x'/" 9.7 Ibs. 68” 100% 30,000 Ibs./sq.in. 100% 100% 
loaded to have the same deflection as the Aluminum .4”x 8” 9.7 Ibs. .310” 45% 7,300 Ibs./sq.in. 30% 110% 
fast iron member. The resulting theoreti- Magnesium FRAL 9.7 lbs. .196” 28.8% 3,700 Ibs./sq.in. 26% 28% 
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peratures, taking only simple bends and 
shallow draws in this state without inter- 
mediate annealing. On the other hand, 
when the blanks are preheated to approxi- 
mately 600 degrees F. and when heated 
dies are used, cups may be drawn to a 
depth of 11/4, times their diameter in a sin- 
gle draw. Thus, what at first glance 
appears to be a disadvantage often results 
in savings in reduced die casts. 

Both materials may be readily formed 
by spinning, but here again preheating of 
magnesium stock is desired except for 
small deformations. In all forming opera- 
tions on magnesium all tools and dies 
should be well finished. In laying out sheet 
magnesium, scribes should not be used. 
This precaution is necessary due to the ex- 
treme sensitivity of the material to notch 
effects. 

Much is heard of the susceptibility of 
magnesium, in particular, to corrosion. 
Under adverse conditions either aluminum 
or magnesium may be seriously attacked, 
but troubles from this source are much 
over-emphasized. Corrosion has been with 
us always and its destructive effects are not 
limited to the light metals. 

Evidence accumulated over a period of 
years shows if a properly chosen light 
metal alloy is given reasonable surface 
treatment it will withstand corrosion re- 
sulting from normal usage as well or better 
than other construction materials. There 


are numerous surface treatments in use to 
meet the various requirements. 


By far the most insidious attack to be 
guarded against by the engineer is gal- 
vanic corrosion. Magnesium and aluminum 
both stand so high in the electromotive 
series that they are susceptible to this kind 
of attack when in electrical contact with a 
dissimilar metal through a conducting 
solution. 

For this reason all poiats of physical 
contact between them and the heavy metals 
should be insulated when in the presence 
of moisture. Faying surfaces may be 
painted with zinc chromate primer before 
assembly and care should be exercised to 
avoid pockets that may collect moisture. 
Good drainage and ventilation will do 
much to minimize trouble from this 
source. Under dry conditions or where 
normal operation encourages oil coated 
surfaces, special precautions need not be 
taken. 

Aluminum bolts and rivets should be 
the rule where possible. Nails if used 
should be galvanized and heavy metal 
bushings or fastenings should be insulated 
from direct contact in the best way pos- 


1. Magnesium alloy .5"'x1.0" 
2. Aluminum alloy .4"x .8" 
3. Mild steel .25"x .50" 

4. Cast iron .25"x .50" 


Figure portrays equal length and equal 
weight beams, all loaded to take same de- 
flection as cast iron beam when it is loaded 
to maximum unit stress of 15,000 Ibs. per 
sq. in. Ratio of width of beams is constant. 


sible. Galvanizing or cadmium plating of 
steel bolts is helpful though not a positive 
protection. 

Fastenings and connections may be made 
by all of the commercial methods such as 
bolts, rivets and welded joints. Where 
heavy metal bolts must be used, insulating 
washers or other precautions applying to 
prevention of corrosion outlined above 
should be applied. Where tapped holes 
are required, coarse threads should be used 
and the depth of threaded holes should be 
deeper than with steel or cast iron. Bosses 
should be thicker but carefully blended 
into the thinner wall sections of cast mem. 
bers. Patented steel thread inserts are often 
used and cast in or threaded inserts are 
good for the more severe requirements, 

Both aluminum and magnesium may be 
welded by all of the conventional methods. 
Heat treated alloys, however, sacrifice their 
heat treat properties at the welded section 
and as a result the welding of high strength 
aluminum alloys is not common practice, 
Riveting is used mostly for those fabrica- 
tions. For small welded assemblies subse- 
quent heat treatment may overcome this 
disadvantage. 

In summing up the points to be empha- 
sized from an engineering standpoint, cer- 
tain facts should stand in bold relief. High 
strength rolled and extruded light metal 
sections have much to offer in the way of 
strength per pound of weight. 

Light metals in the form of castings are 
more than weight savers. They are real 
utility casting material and as engineers 
become more familiar with their use they 
will recognize that savings made in the 
removal of gates and risers, in clean-up, 
machining, and in handling will often 
more than pay for differences in material 
cost and foundry expense. 


Sinking of Shafts 
By Core Drilling 


INKING of shafts by core drilling 

methods promises to result in devel- 
opment of rapid and cheap methods for 
exploration, development, ventilation and 
escapeway engineering, according to the 
California State Division of Mines. Solid 
cores of rock up to five feet in length and 
weighing many tons can be extracted by 
this method. 

At the Santa Cruz Portland Cement 
Company limestone quarry at Davenport, 
the drill hole is three feet in diameter. 

Standard oil well derrick and surface 
equipment is used to drive a large cylin- 
drical cutting bit and core barrel. Fine hard 
steel shot is fed to the lower edge of the 
steel bit, which is rapidly rotated. On the 
Davenport job, the drilled shaft stands 
open with smooth, clean walls, even 
though the rock is so broken that cave-ins 
would have resulted if standard shaft sink- 
ing methods with close-timbering, lagging, 
etc., had been used. 
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BELIEVE the development of the 
| Western region in the next few dec- 

ades is going to be spectacular, and I 
un backing my belief by the establishment 
of an autonomous regional home office on 
the Pacific Coast. We think this is a for- 
ward-looking step to put us ahead of those 
who have not had this realization. 


The main reasons for my belief about 
the West are the following: 

1. The people of the east and the nation 
have discovered, or re-discovered, the 
West. They have reawakened to its vast 
potentialities. They believe the West is 
going to grow almost incredibly ; they con- 
sider it a place where men are free in their 
ideas and open in their outlook and pro- 
gressive in practice. And an amazing num- 
ber want to live on the Coast; the import- 
ance of this number cannot be over-esti- 
mated, as far as its effect on the West Coast 
is concerned. Top executives of many of 
the eastern companies will want to live and 
ary on in the vital atmosphere of the 
West. It will not be a case of running an 
astern concern by remote control from 
the West — communications and trans- 
portation have seen to that. 

| 2. The importance of the population 
gowth of the last eight years, so far in 
acess of the rest of the nation—8]/, per 
ent for over eight years for the rest of 
the nation, but over 40 per cent for the 
Coast and over 33 per cent for the entire 
deven Western states — is that for the 
first time the Western population has risen 
0.4 point where, in numerous instances, 
it will support the minimum sales neces- 
sary for additional efficient low-cost mass 
production industries in the West, which 
will have to rely on no other markets but 
the West. Furthermore, it will support the 
opening of regional units of mass produc- 
tion industries, and the effect of this, due 
to the reconstruction and the breaking 
down of the basing-point system, cannot 
be over-estimated. 

3. The growth of scientific knowledge 
for the last decade has greater significance 
for the West, I believe, than for any other 
atta, excepting only the Texas southwest. 
New industries, new chemicals, new met- 

































































By CARROL M. SHANKS 


President, Prudential Insurance Company 


als, new processes — many of these are 
specifically adapted to the resources of the 
West; many are particularly adapted to the 
type of chemicals, metals and minerals 
which are extracted from the relatively dry 
lands of the intermountain areas. None of 
these have roots in the older areas and the 
manufacturing plants for them are not 
there. They can be built here as well as 
elsewhere, especially now that there is an 
adequate population base over which to 
spread the cost of different handling of 
water. 

Countless scientific developments will 
bear directly on the West; new chemicals 
and new metals, such things as direct uses 
of the sun’s energy, weather control, rain- 
making devices, use of converted ocean 
water for irrigation, domestic and indus- 
trial purposes — most of us will live to see 
that commercially feasible in this area— 
use of seafood plants and minerals for fer- 
tilizers, and such simple advances as those 
taking place every day, such as the packag- 
ing of food to keep it fresh for longer 
periods of time. 

I was a law clerk and a young lawyer in 
the ’20s, and worked on many of the con- 
solidations and mergers of that period. Al- 
ways there followed an increased concen- 
tration of power, authority, direction and 
control in one spot, and very often a low- 


ALL-WESTERN CONFERENCE 


To promote unified “eleven Western 
states thinking” on the economic and 
industrial problems confronting the 
West, rather than localized viewpoints, 
the Western States Council at its board 
meeting in Seattle, September 18, ap- 
pointed a committee to lay plans for 
an all-Western conference of industrial 
development. 

Business and industry should attack 
these problems directly, instead of leav- 
ing the job to state and federal govern- 
ment officials, says President Gus Back- 
man of the Council. 

Membership of the committee is com- 
posed of the four following chamber 
of commerce managers: Floyd Hagie, 
Seattle; Arthur Farmer, Portland; Louis 
Fox, San Francisco; Harold Wright, 
Los Angeles, with A. C. Prendergast, 
editor of Western Industry, chairman. 
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MARCH 
OF THE WEST 


Financial and Managerial 
Controls Shift Westward 


ering of initiative, drive and managerial 
ability of those who were running the units 
of the companies that were put together. 

The growth of the West will take place 
to a large degree through local Western 
business concerns, relatively small busi- 
nesses. High taxes necessitated by our in- 
ternational and domestic commitments ap- 
parently cannot be substantially cut very 
soon, but I believe that the West in the 
meantime has a special interest in trying 
to make it easier for small businesses to 
start and develop. 

Much of the development, however, will 
be by local regional units of national in- 
dustries. The trend, I think will be toward 
making these units autonomous. We be- 
lieve in the Prudential that the most effi- 
cient and effective way for a national con- 
cern to carry on in a region such as this is 
through autonomous units. But it must be 
real autonomy. The local man must have 
real authority to handle the local business 
and to take care of local matters. 

A regional unit is closer to the markets. 
If it has real autonomy, it will be able to 
develop those markets from the local point 
of view. People have different tastes, hab- 
its and needs; the regions have different 
seasons, they talk different, they act dif- 
ferent and they certainly need local atten- 
tion to local problems. A regional business 
cannot rely on a national volume, and you 
can see whether it is making its way on 
its Own. 

Most important of all, an autonomous 
regional unit gives one more center of 
drive and initiative for your executives. 
The lack of this drive is the fatal weakness 
of the Russian system. The lack of a center 
of drive and initiative can also be a vital 
weakness for big business, and it can be 
corrected by having more regional auton- 
omous units. 

The intermountain states are oriented 
to the West, not to the east, although this 
was not 100 per cent true 10 years ago. 
The great population growth has attracted 
their trade and interest like a magnet; they 
are now definitely part of the West. 

Development of the entire region as a 

(Continued on page 56) 
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(Continued from page 55) 
unit and not as isolated states offers a great 
challenge to our leaders and a rich reward 
to the West and the nation. Business, I am 
quite sure, thinks more and more of these 
eleven Western states as one big region, 
one big trade area. Certainly your common 
problems and common interests are greater 
than your differences. Certainly the prob- 
lems of the water and power resources of 
this region call for a unified viewpoint and 
a joint long-range program which will 
cover the whole area, and on a scale vast 
enough to cope with the water and power 
resources and add to the nation’s wealth. 

This Western region had a population 
gain between 1940 and 1948 of over 33 
per cent, but the proportion of new land 
under water is only around 6 per cent. 
This is not enough. The increased farm 
output starts a chain reaction of more can- 
ning, packing, machinery, more services— 
financial, investment and all types. This 
development calls for a lot ot capital, 
which will be available from the older 
areas. 

The Prudential, and no doubt many of 
her sister companies, is investing $15,000,- 
000 to $16,000,000 a month in this region. 
We receive in premiums about $7,000,000 
or $8,000,000 a month, and we pay out 
the usual taxes. So we are investing more 
than $2 for each dollar that we take out 
of here. New and developing regions at- 
tract and need capital. In later years, when 
your economy is more mature here, the cap- 
ital will flow from the West into newer 
areas. The West in turn will supply capital. 

Despite the fact that the outlook in the 
Orient is very black at present, the Orient 
is waking from years of colonial domina- 
tion. Some day some of these nations will 
be ready for trade with the United States; 
other nations will be there for us to re- 
claim from Communism. Either way, the 
West is in the front lines. 


Number of 
Producing 
Plants 
1946 1947 


Unit of 


ITEM Measure 


Carbon Dioxide— 





Liquid & Gas 11 11 M. Ibs. 
Carbon Dioxide— 

Solid 14 14 M. Ibs. 
Chlorine 5 7 Short Tons 
Hydrogen 13 13 Mil. cu. ft. 
Nitric Acid 6 6. Short Tons 
Oxygen 27 26 = Mil. cu. ft. 
Soda Ash—Natural 4 5 Short Tons 
Sodium Hydroxide, 

Electrolytic Lig. 4 7 Short Tons 
Sulf'c Acid, Contact 

& Chamber * 16 15 Short Tons 


?/ Excludes fortified spent acid. 
* Percentage increase. 





New Research 
Program for USC 

A new program of research and project 
engineering on land, at sea, and in the air 
involves coordination of facilities of the 
Allan Hancock Foundation for Scientific 
Research, established on the main campus 
of the University of Southern California 
in 1939; U.S.C. College of Aeronautics on 
Hancock Field in Santa Maria which was 
established in 1928 and the new U.S.C. 
Marine Laboratory ship, the Velero IV, 
launched last April. 

Personnel and equipment of the three 
institutions, of which Capt. Allan Han- 
cock is director, will be joined in a broad 
program of work on exploratory, funda- 
mental and developmental research proj- 
ects for governmental and industrial or- 
ganizations. 


Possible Industry 
For Montana 


Developments for Montana that could 
be stimulated were reported at a recent 
state-wide meeting at Great Falls by G. J. 
Skibbins, industrial consultant for the 
state chamber of commerce as follows: 

A series of warehouses for storing sup- 
plies to meet the needs of Alaska and the 
north. 

Standby assembly plants for assembling 
aircraft and heavy equipment at a point 
near where it might be placed in operation. 

Air force depots to do checkups, over- 
hauls and other maintenance work to elimi- 
nate sending equipment to the east for 
such work. 

Establishment of military training bases. 

Synthetic fuel manufacturing plants and 
facilities for the storage of oil and gas to 
serve the needs of the north and the West 
Coast. It was pointed out that Montana is 





WESTERN INORGANIC CHEMICAL PRODUCTION UP 


Production of inorganic chemicals in the eleven Western states in 1947 shows a decided increase over 1946. Biggest 
increase was in sulphuric acid which jumped from 588,336 short tons in 1946 to 749,252 short tons in 1947, a gain of 
160,916. Only chemical to show a decrease was liquid and gas carbon dioxide. 


11 Western I! Western Difference Western Western Difference 

States States in Western % National States % National States % in Western 

Production Production Production of Production of Nat'l Production of Nat'l States% 
1947 ¥V 1946 1946-1947 Diff. 1947 Prod. 1946 Prod. | 


11,466 12,361 —895 —7.2 243,880 4.7 217,241 5.7 —1.0 
135,589 112,522 23,067 20.5 723,165 17.4 644,699 17.4 oe 
159,526 121,789 37,737 31.0 1,446,865 11.0 1,165,126 10.4 *.6 

2,189 1,889 300 ~=—s«15.9 21,936 10.0 17,605 10.7 —.7 
57,905 50,362 7,543 15.0 1,190,060 4.9 573,827 88 —39 
1,315 1,036 279 +269 13,793 9.5 10,868 a 
281,132 209,411 71,721 34.2 281,132 100.0 209,411 100.0 _ ....-... 
175,545 110,383 65,162 59.0 1,634,252 10.7. 1,129,956 98 *9 
749,252 588,336 160,916 27.3 10,574,941 7.1 8,658,555 68 * 3 





¥/ States included are: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


Prepared by San Francisco Chamber of Commerce from U.S. Census Reports. 





at the apex of the entire producing area of 
such products. 

Means for the stockpiling of mineraj 
resources, 

Wool processing developments and the 
manufacture of wool clothing through the 
development of government contracts, 

A pulp and paper industry. 

Farm machinery plants which are easily 
convertable into war plants should the need 
arise. 

A food processing industry. 


Small Manufacturers 
Form Own Association 


“Western Manufacturers, Associated” js 
the name of a recently organized non- 
profit group of 20 smaller manufacturers 
in the Los Angeles area who have banded 
together to increase efficiency. Martin Love. 
quist of Lovequist Engineering Co. is pres- 
ident; Norman Lynn of Lynn-Western, 
Inc., is secretary, and treasurer is W. R. 
Emick of Walton Tool and Die Co. Ten 
plants are represented on the board of 
directors. 

Now in its second month of operation, 
the office of the association acts as a clear- 
ing house for members’ plants for exchange 
of information, interchange of work and 
opportunities. Members ae 20 dif. 
ferent sub-contract manufacturing cate. 
gories, and within the organization are 
complete facilities for design and produc- 
tion. Current program also provides sales 
representation for member firms. Afhlia- 
tion of the plants affords those seeking 
production facilities with a central con- 
tact for numerous and varied requirements, 
and members have access to specialists in 
engineering design, tool planning and de- 
sign, industrial engineering, and sales 
methods. Headquarters have been estab- 
lished at 1452 N. Seward St., Los Angeles. 
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Angeles. 


OW, at last, the answers to all these and 
many more questions are gathered to- 
gether in one easy-to-read, illustrated book. 


You, as a practical heating man, already 
know the essential facts about this much- 
discussed method of heating. But to help you 
explain it to your employees and your cus- 
tomers, the Research and Development De- 
partment of Revere—assisted by leading tech- 
nical consultants—has prepared this authori- 
tative discussion that can be understood by 
any intelligent layman. 


If you do not already have a copy, ask your 


Revere Distributor today to see that a free 
copy is sent to you. You'll find it a great help 
in promoting better understanding of the 
most talked-about subject in the heating busi- 
ness today! 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich; 
New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere 


Pacific Coast District Sales Offices in San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles 


No matter what type of system you install, trouble always costs more than Revere Copper Water Tube! 
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ESTERNERS AT WORK... 


Arizona 


William P. Crawford promoted to general 
superintendent of the Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, Bisbee; William 
W. Little upped to mine superintendent at the 
United Verde branch, Jerome. 


Dr. William A. Sim- 
anton is the new tech- 
nical director and as- 
sistant to the president 
of the Agricultural 
Chemicals Co., Phoenix. 
A specialist in insecti- 
cides, he was senior en- 
tomologist for Shell Oil 
Co., San Francisco. 


Dr. W. A. Simanton 


California 
Manufacturing 


Galen Butterbaugh and Louis C. Vergith 
have recently joined the staff of Advance Gear 
& Machine Corp., Los Angeles. Mr. Butterbaugh 
comes from Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 
Chicago; Mr. Vergith, who is named shop fore- 
man, was general shop foreman for Keystone 
Engineering Co., Los Angeles. 


I. W. Bruce appointed manager by Metal 
Masters, San Francisco. He was formerly super- 
visor of engineering, Paciftc Gear & Tool Works. 


E. P. Camous is the 
new traffic manager for 
W. P .Fuller & Co., suc- 
ceeding N. B. Wagner, 
who recently retired 
after 50 years with Ful- 
ler. Mr. Camous has 
been the assistant traffic 
manager. 


E. P. Camous 


Tom Kirby, Atlanta, Ga., named North Pa- 
cific division manager for Philco Corporation, 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 


Charles K. Krolek, former service engineer 
in the x-ray division of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., San Francisco, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the Magnavox Company for the 
area west of the Rockies. He will head the serv- 
ice office of the Magnavox television organiza- 
tion in San Francisco. 


Dr. David M. Gans 
is the new director of 
research for Arco Lab- 
oratories, division of 
Arco Co. of Calif., Ltd., 
Los Angeles, manufac- 
turers of automotive, 
industrial and other 
special coatings. Dr. 
Gans was at one time on 
the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and 
came to Arco from 
Quaker Chemical Prod- 
ucts Corp., Conshohock- 
en, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. David M. Gans 


58 


Ralph M. Hoffman, 
president of Link-Belt 
Co., Pacific division, has 
been elected a vice-pres- 
ident of the parent Link- 
Belt Co., CKicago, man- 
ufacturers of heavy con- 


struction equipment. 
' 


Ralph M. Hoffman 
Metals 


David D. Baker is new manager of tungsten 
operations of the United States Vanadium Corp., 
with headquarters at Bishop. He will administer 
both the Bishop and Winnemucca, Nevada, op- 
erations of the company. 


J. D. MacKenzie, general manager of the 
Western department, American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., San Francisco, promoted to a higher 
post in the New York offices of the firm. He 
became vice-president of Federated Metals in 
1941, and assumed the general managership in 
1946. 


Food 


E. B. Woodworth has assumed the position 
of general sales manager of the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Company, succeeding Harry E. Mac- 
Conaughey, former sales chief and vice-presi- 
dent. The latter is continuing as vice-president 
in an advisory capacity. 


Forrest J. T. May elected president of Lucky 
Stores, Inc., succeeding Otto P. Meyer, retired. 

R. H. Tracy, veteran production manager for 
Treesweet Products Co., has been elected vice- 
president in charge of production; E. J. Draper, 
chief chemist, named vice-president in charge 
of research. 


Donald Nelson, wartime director of the War 
Production Board, has accepted appointment as 
executive vice-president of Mission Pak, world’s 
largest shippers of fancy fruits. Until recently 
he was president of the Independent Motion 
Picture Producers. 


O. M. Anwyl named southern district man- 
ager for Golden State Co., Ltd.; A. E. Schwatka, 
Oakland, succeeds Mr. Anwyl as manager of 
the Telegraph Avenue branch of Golden State 
in Oakland; J. F. Jensen, formerly at Sacra- 
mento, replaces Mr. Schwatka as San Francisco 
manager for the company. 


Clarence E. Miller, president of A. Schilling 
& Co., pioneer San Francisco spice and food 
products firm, has been elected to a vice-presi- 
dency in McCormick & Co., Baltimore, with 
which Schilling merged last year. 


Transportation 


Edward J. Hudson, general passenger agent, 
and William P. Bannister, labor relations medi- 
ator, recently retired from the American Presi- 
dent Lines, San Francisco. 


John R. Marra named vice-president, West- 
ern departments, by the Railway Express Agency, 
with headquarters in San Francisco. He suc- 
ceeds Walter Reese, transferred to Chicago in 
a similar position with the Central departments. 
The company has also appointed A. MacMaster 
as acting superintendent of the Los Angeles di- 
vision in the place of R. R. Ripley, on leave 
of absence. 


Robert S. Hirsch has been named freight 
traffic manager for the Santa Fe Railway at Los 
Angeles, succeeding Guy L. Goin, who retired 
after 41 years with the road. Mr. Hirsch is q 
former Californian, but for the past seven years 
has been eastern freight traffic manager for the 
Santa Fe in New York. 


Aircraft 


William C. Cook, former superintendent of 
fabrication for the Douglas Aircraft Co. at Santa 
Monica, has joined Vic Pastushin Industries. 
Inc., Los Angeles manufacturers of sheetmetal 
and extrusion components for the aircraft jn. 
dustry. 


Oil 


W. L. Stewart, Union Oil Company of Cali. 
fornia, selected as chairman of a committee on 
smoke and fumes by the Western Oil & Gas As- 
sociation. Other committee members include 
George A. Davidson, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia; David E. Way, Richfield Oil Corp,; 
P. S. Magruder, General Petroleum Corp; 
Basil O'Connor, The Texas Company; F, §, 
Clulow, Shell Oil Company; Herschel Y, 
Hyde, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., and Don 
B. O'Neill, Independent Refiners Association. 


F. F. Vaughan has 
been appointed head of 
the aviation department 
for General Petroleum 
Corp., Los Angeles, suc 
ceeding W. D. Ellison, 
who has been named 
engineer builders’ field 
representative for the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
in the southern Califor- 
nia area. 


F. F. Vaughan 


Idaho 


L. J. Randall of Wallace is the new controller 
of the Hecla Mining Company, succeeding the 
late Leo J. Hoban. 


Robert M. Hardy, Jr., named office manager 
and personnel director, Sunshine Mining ©., 
Kellogg, replacing the late James Shreve. 


Oregon 


Robert H. Ripley has been selected to head 
a new testing laboratory under construction for 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Association at Eugene. 
The plant will begin operations about January 1, 
and will serve plywood manufacturers in Ore- 
gon and California. 


Emmett E. Stoddard, long associated with 
the Oregon lumber industry, has joined the staff 
of West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, where 
he will work on statistical reports. 


Three recent appointments by the Hyster Com- 
pany, Portland manufacturers of industrial 
equipment, include Paul Brainard, named head 
a a newly created Engineering Standards de- 
partment; R. E. Stiegele to handle special sales 
assignments for Philip Hall, general sales man- 
ager; and William Morrow, transferred from 
Hyster’s Danville plant to become chief a¢- 
countant at Portland. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Shell scientists believe it will pay you to know about 


SHELL CLAVUS OILS 


(formerly “Shell Compressa Oils”’) 


specially developed to step-up 
compressor efficiency 


4 
ZI 












When inferior oils are used in 
a compressor, excessive carbon 
deposits clog discharge lines and 
“insulate” cooler pipes — pre- 
venting proper dissipation of 


To fight carbon 


Shell developed Shell Clavus Oils expressly 
for compressor lubrication. These are refined 
by a special solvent extraction process ... are 
highly oxidation stable. Carbon and “gum” 
. « Shell 
Clavus Oils have high and narrow boiling 
ranges to resist vaporization ... and good 
der:.ulsibility to resist washing by moisture. 


forming materials are negligible . 
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heat. As carbon accumulates, it 
becomes hot enough to ignite oil 
vapors. The result, if the oil is 
sufficiently volatile—fire or ex- 
plosion. And a costly breakdown. 








ARE YOU ABSOLUTELY SURE YOU ARE GETTING ALL THAT'S NEW IN LUBRICATION? 


Your Shell Lubrication Engineer can make a complete study and analysis of your plant 
and machines... give you engineering counsel, advice on new lubricants and their 
application... help you set up schedules and controls for each and every machine. 
For that kind of service — call in your Shell Lubrication Engineer. 






























Figure what 
Shell Clavus Oils 
can save you 


Shell Clavus Oils can make a com- 
pressor more efficient ... can cut its 
cost of operation. Shell Clavus Oils 
come in several grades to meet needs 
varying from low temperature ice 
machines to multi-stage compressors 
operating under wet or dry condi- 
tions. It will pay you to get com- 
plete details — from your Shell 
Lubrication Engineer. 

















REGIONAL REVIEWS) 
_TEWACHEPI TO TIJUANA 


New Fontana Blast Furnace 
Will Be a Blessing 


Western Freedom From Eastern Sources Seen; Cold-Rolled and 
Lead Still Short; Employment Boom Expected But Employers Are 
Choosy; War-Baby Products Said to Hurt State's Reputation 


OS ANGELES — The oil industry, 
Lees for steel to extend its pipe- 

line networks on four continents, has 
suddenly become a benefactor, rather than 
a competitor, to hard-pressed steel users 
in the West. 


Thanks to the pressing need for an 
1840-mile gas pipeline linking Texas and 
New York, the West’s second blast fur- 
nace will be put in construction at Fontana 
shortly—a step of tremendous long-range 
potentialities to the Pacific Coast. 

Claude A. Williams, president of Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Company, 
proved to be the man with the plan. Armed 
with a $189,000,000 contract for the pipe- 
line, already authorized by the Federal 
Power Commission, he /ad to find steel 
plate in quantities which the steel indus- 
try, heavily booked with pipe orders well 
into 1953, pronounced hopeless. But 
Williams’ need—and ample financing— 
made him the answer to Henry Kaiser's 
problem at Fontana. 

Kaiser, too, wanted to expand, but the 
financial complications enmeshing Fon- 
tana with its RFC loan made conventional 
financing virtually out of the question. 

A $60,000,000, gilt-edge order for steel 
plate, however, is an extremely solid bul- 
wark to a company which also is develop- 
ing at least a 50-year supply of its prin- 
cipal raw material. And a $17,000,000 ex- 
penditure to double the West's only blast 
furnace operation seems as sound an in- 
vestment as an umbrella on a rainy day. 
To the West’s metal-using industries, the 
expansion means further freedom from 
dependence on Eastern mills. Fontana now 
has six open-hearth furnaces and a seventh 
under construction. Presumably seven 
more will be needed, plus enlargement of 
coking facilities. An operation of this size 
should attract many subsidiary industries 
dependent on proximityto a primary source 
of steel for economical operation. 

Perhaps the day may come for rejoicing 
that the Fontana mill was located, not on 
tidewater, but in an inland agricultural 
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area where there is plenty of room for 
industrial expansion. 


Scarcities are keeping many local metal- 
working industries in low gear. Cold- 
rolled steel is the usual bottleneck, but 
lead also is in short supply again. Auto 
makers are operating on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, frequently keeping production roll- 
ing only by chartering planes to fly in 
necessary parts from the East. 

All indications are that this fall will 
see a decided bulge in the employment 
market in southern California. Many fac- 
tors are conspiring to absorb manpower, 
running the gamut from seasonal in- 
creases in garment making and food pack- 
ing to building activity, which is running 
52 per cent above last year’s record- 
making rate. 

The fishing industry has suddenly struck 
it rich after strikes and considerable hard- 
ship within the past year. Tuna pack will 
be 150 per cent greater. The fickle alba- 
core, whose frequent disappearances from 
southern coastal waters has long been a 
mystery, has reappeared offshore in num- 
bers about 20 times greater than ordinary. 


Migration to southern California con- 
tinues heavy, but enough workers are be- 
ing absorbed to keep the labor situation 
firm. Employers still hire carefully be- 
cause so many of the newcomers either 
lack satisfactory experience or else are 
considered poor risks on account of their 
precarious grasp upon the housing prob- 
lem. 

If native sons were able to broadcast 
a message to westbound Easterners, they 
would certainly advise them to bring with 
them (a) a top notch record as a ma- 
chinist, toolmaker, or jet plane engineer; 
(b) a bonus in the form of a few carloads 
of scarce raw material, such as sheet steel; 
or (c) their own house, plus money enough 
to live without working for the next couple 
of years. 

In another of the periodic reconnoiter- 
ing trips made by emissaries of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce to East- 


ern trade areas, Domestic Trade Commis. 
sioner W. C. Klingborg gleaned a number 
of valuable—if not entirely flattering— 
suggestions from buyers of Western-made 
products in New York, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Chicago, Detroit, and other key 
cities from Ohio to Wisconsin. 

He found retail trade brisk and sales 
still increasing. Merchants everywhere 
have been modernizing their buildings— 
and reducing inventories. Nearly 85 per 
cent of them, in fact, report lower inven- 
tories than a year ago—a trend based on 
(1) close-out of slow-moving and un- 
wanted lines, (2) careful restocking with 
goods of better quality and value for the 
money, and (3) improved deliveries from 
the factory, making it unnecessary to order 
in such large quantities. 

Reputation of southern California-made 
products has been tarnished by the activi- 
ties of many manufacturers who flooded 
the postwar market with shoddy goods. 
Now the chickens are coming home to 
roost. Retailers who have tried to get ad- 
justments on inferior merchandise have 
frequently found the ‘maker no longer in 
business. 

Amateurish efforts by many members of 
the West's huge freshman class of war- 
plant convertees thus have made a good 
many skeptics. These buyers are srill in 
the market, but they will have to be showa 
products of unmistakable merit before they 
can be induced to buy extensively again. 
They also will have to be convinced that 
the manufacturer is here to stay—and is 
willing to stand behind his product. 

Klingborg discovered that some West- 
ern firms apparently are making the same 
marketing mistakes often committed by 
Eastern firms entering Western markets. 
They are trying to cover the entire East 
through outlets in Chicago and New York, 
not realizing that this does not assure them 
proper distribution in Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, and other prosperous 
buying areas. To meet competition they 

(Continued on page 62) 
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THE LIGHT WEIGHT muffin pan at the top is seamless. It’s the “Muffin- 
aire,” and it’s made by United Aircraft Products, Inc., Dayton, this way: 
Mill coils of the proper alloy of Kaiser Aluminum are automatically 
fed into 50 ton presses. In one quick operation the aluminum is blanked 
to size, flanged, and stamped with trade name and patent numbers. 
At this point it is ready for the spinning of the cups. 


Like United Aircraft Products, Inc., you can lower 


fabricating costs with the proper alloy of Kaiser Alu- 
minum. 


You can save manufacturing steps and handling costs 
because of its consistent high quality and workabil- 
ity. You can cut scrap losses, too. And you can obtain 


COLD BLANKS are placed in these special spinning presses and finished 
pans are automatically ejected in from 6 to 9 seconds! In that brief 
period 12 uniform cups have been spun to make a muffin pan that’s 
strong, rustproof, and an excellent heat conductor. By conventional 
methods it would have been necessary to draw each cup separately, 
then attach them individually to the pierced blank. 


a lasting, bright finish by merely buffing! 

You'll have a product that has eye-appeal, sell-appeal. 
That can’t rust, warp, chip, crack. That's light, durable. 
For your most difficult fabricating problems, call in a 
Permanente engineer. He can help you select the right 
alloy of the versatile metal—Kaiser Aluminum! 


For another dependable source...choose 


-and is 


Kaiser Aluminum 


product of Permanente Metals Corp. 


hiladel- 
sperous 
on they 


SOLD BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA . . . WITH OFFICES IN: 


Atlanta « Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Houston * Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Milwaukee 
Minneapolis * New York * Oakland * Philadelphia * Portland, Ore. * Salt Lake City * Seattle * Spokane + St. Louis * Wichita 
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(Continued from page 60) 
will have to get better representation and 
give customers the same attention beng 
paid by manufacturers closer at hand. 

Recent freight rate increases on west-to- 
east traffic have put West Coast producers 
of some lines at a disadvantage. Klingborg 
suggests that “‘warehousing your products 
in the territory may be the answer—that 
is, if you’re not prepared to make freight 
allowances.” 

These findings generally add up to the 
conclusion that many Western manufac- 
turers may be trying to “get too big too 
fast.” Klingborg implies that in some cases 
they should (1) concentrate their fire on 
a few selected areas that they know they 


ee 


can service properly, instead of trying a 
buckshot coverage of the entire East; (2) 
make careful studies of price and shipping 
costs, to determine whether they can suc- 
cessfully meet rising competition in East- 
ern manufacturers’ home territories; and 
(3) take another look at their product to 
see if it can meet the requirements of buy- 
ers who no longer need to put up with 
second-rate and “‘ersatz’’ commodities. 
Not all the comments, of course, were 
unfavorable. Klingborg found the East 
and Middle West to be excellent prospects 
for golf and tennis goods, rubber special- 
ties, and other sports equipment ; for build- 
ing specialties, woodenware, items such 
as trays, salad bowls, and plates of Western 


IN MACHINES 
IN MANPOWER 
IN “KNOW HOW” 


| pene BETTER way to gain increased efficiency and lower 
unit production cost is to let Pacific Screw Products Corp. 


do that special job! Our complete parts production facilities 
include all types of automatic screw machines which will 
handle all metals in sizes from 1/32” to 6” diameters .. . 
also latest precision machines for all secondary and finishing 
operations. 


Your inquiry will be given prompt attention. 


EFFICIENTLY SERVING SINCE 1929 


ae Nae 


SCREW PRODUCTS CORP. 


5211 Southern Ave. South Gate, Calif. Kimball 5211 


LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED SCREW MACHINE PLANT IN THE WEST 


design in Western woods ; tor distinctively 
styled Western furniture—/f well made 
and definitely not the “borax” type of 
cheap article, which has drawn much of 
the ire of buyers; and for automotive sup- 
plies such as fog lights, extension pipes, 
filter systems, and other accessories and 
parts of good quality. 

One of the best signs he encountered 
was recognition of the excellent dealer 
help given by some Western manufacturers 
in following through with suggestions, 
selling helps, and promotional tie-ins, 
These aggressive merchandising ideas, plus 
a fondness for experimenting with new 
designs in search of better, more attractive 
products, may mean Western manufac. 
turers may well take the lead in many 
fields—but only if they avoid overpricing 
and give their dealers the service and co. 
operation they deserve. 

Gradual increases in activity at local 
aircraft plants continues, with :inemploy- 
ment currently picking up at the rate of 
about two per cent a month. Lockheed has 
received an order for 100 more F-80 jet 
fighters, Ryan a $2,500,000 contract for 
158 Navion four-place ships. Ryaa also 
won an award of a contract for develop. 
ment and manufacture of a test quantiity 
of jet-powered, small fast pilotless air- 
craft to be used as target planes. 

North American will recondition 42 
AT-6 trainers at its Downey plant for the 
Siamese Royal Air Force and Navy. The 
company has been doing similar work for 
the military services of Argentina, China, 
The Netherlands, Portugal, and Brazil. 
It now has begun construction of a $750,- 
000 warehouse adjacent to its main plant, 
not far from the government-owned war 
plant which it relinquished at the war's 
end in favor of Nash-Kelvinator. 


General Tire and Rubber’s recently ac- 
quired subsidiary, Marquardt Aircraft Co, 
pany of Venice, has successfully test-flown 
the first pulse jet-powered helicopter—a 
strange craft with an engine mounted on 
each tip of a rotary wing. The pulsejet en- 
gine is an explosion-type motor with reed: 
like valves in the air inlet, as opposed to 
the ramjet on continuous-burning engines. 
Resultant simplicity is said to enable the 
“eggbeater” craft to carry twice the pay: 
load of conventional helicopters over rel: 
atively short distances. 

The battle of the smokestacks rages un- 
abated. Smog Czar Dr. Louis C. McCabe 
has met legal reverses in his effort to cur 
tail burning of refuse at city dumps in 4 
number of small municipalities. The ol 
industry has challenged the Air Pollution 
District's findings concerning the refiner- 
ies’ part in creating eye-smarting gases, 
asserting flatly that after 15 months of 
study, their experts have concluded that 
less sulphur dioxide is entering the pfis- 
tine southern California atmosphere today 
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than at any time since before the war— 
ind that a practical process is known which 
can reduce the concentration further. 

This comparison, of course, loses some 
effectiveness because smog seemingly be- 
came a Major nuisance about the same time 
that the new high-octane refineries went 
into operation about the middle of the 
war. Coincidence or not, the oil industry is 
widely blamed, although in the past two 
years it has quit burning acid sludge, 
switched from sulphur-bearing fuel oil to 
natural or refinery gases for refinery opera- 
tions, and processed exhaust gases to re- 
move sulphur compounds, including hy- 
drogen sulphide with commercial value. 

Many industrial plants, however, are 
burning a great deal of fuel oil which 
yields sulphurus fumes, and though lum- 
ber yards and wood-working factories have 
extensively improved their waste-burning 
equipment to eliminate smoke and smudge, 
little has been done about the many foun- 
dries which periodically belch forth dense 
douds of smoke. 

What might prove a happy ending, in- 
sofar as the refineries are concerned, is a 
proposal that the pestiferous sulphur in the 
waste gases might be reacted with am- 
monia to produce ammonium sulphate, val- 
wable for fertilizer. The County is looking 
for an ammonia plant with which to try 
the process. 

Hancock Chemical Company of Long 
Beach has received permission to erect a 
$2,000,000 plant to convert hydrogen sul- 
phide from local refineries into useful 
chemical products. Oil industry chemists 
say they had studied the ammonia proposal 

previously and found that more fumes 
were given off after the process than are 
normally present in refinery stacks. 

With streaming eyes, local citizens are 
watching and hoping that out of all the 
confusion may emerge a workable answer. 




































Attracting Young 
Men to Mining 

An experiment in endeavoring to at- 
tract men to the mining industry in Utah 
made by the U. S. Smelting, Refining & 
Milling Co. last spring was reported to the 
American Mining Congress in San Fran- 
isco in September by B. E. Grant, zeneral 
superintendent of the U.S. and Lark mines 
at Bingham Canyon. He said: 

"We sent out letters to representative 
colleges and universities all over the 
United States offering underground em- 
ployment to, and requesting applications 
fom undergraduate or graduate students 
Wishing to work in the mines. In due 
course, 57 such students representing 21 
different colleges and universities were 
employed in our Bingham mines. 

“All were undergraduate students ex- 
pt four. One graduate student is the 
product of one of four scholarships in 























mining-milling-smelting offered under a 
competitive basis to sons of U. S. com- 
pany’s employees. Also in the group, other 
than those students majoring in some 
phase of engineering, were students ma- 
joring in languages, business, journalism, 
medicine, law, dentistry, personnel man- 
agement, speech, and political science. 
“Late in the summer and under Fred 
Mulock’s direction our student group was 
conducted through the company’s mill and 
smelter and treated to a dinner and general 
get-together in the company’s boarding 
house at Lark Mine. We learned a lot about 
our operations from these young men, and 
I hope they learned something from us. 
Judging from the many comments we have 





heard, these young men will scatter our 
good will to many parts of the land. Sev- 
eral have indicated their desire to return 
to the mines again next summer. 

“But of greater importance, these young 
men have viewed at first hand some of the 
problems that will later confront them in 
mine operations and have gained new ideas 
concerning their future studies. In part, 
by the above means and through our schol- 
arship program the U.S. Company hopes 
to keep employed young technical men 
who with sufficient experience and training 
may later engineer, supervise and manage 
the operations. Of course, non-technical 
men are now and will always play a major 
role in supervision.” 
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Chain Stores Offer Huge 
Market for Western Goods 


Many sources already developed but potential is still 
very great; Cheap industrial power forecast by FPC 


facturers looking for markets still 

have a big field right at home that is 
only partly cultivated, the trade develop- 
ment panel at the California Manufactur- 
ers Association annual meeting in San 
Francisco, October 7, revealed. 

For example, Sears, Roebuck are now 
buying in California 30 per cent of the re- 
quirements for their stores in the eleven 
Western states, and on top of this shipped 
to branches elsewhere in the country $17,- 
000,000 worth of goods purchased in the 
West. 

In a number of categories the percentage 
is much higher, it was reported by Ralph 
C. Spencer, general Pacific Coast merchan- 
dise manager for Sears. He cited the fol- 
lowing examples: 


S‘= FRANCISCO — Western manu- 


Pet. 
83.9 
81.2 
ae 

41.9 
. 45.8 
717 
.... 56.0 
. 58.4 


I cl ii 


Pottery and Glass. 
Work Clothing .... 
eee. ............. cies tpiastintdinian 
Automotive Parts and Supplies 
Plumbing and Heating.............. 
Building Materials .................... 
Shrubbery, Garden Supplies, etc 7 
Much remains to be done, however, in 
developing more Western sources, he said. 
Sears does not purchase on competitive 
bids, he explained, but work with manu- 
facturers to get economical distribution at 
prices that will best sell the goods. 

Mr. Spencer’s story corroborates that of 
Montgomery Ward, reported in Western 
Industry a year ago. Another chain organ- 
ization that has built up many sources of 
supply in the West is Firestone Stores, 
whose West Coast merchandising man- 
ager, K. R. Smith, cautioned manufacturers 
against attempting to manufacture items 
without adequate knowledge of the pro- 
duction problems involved or the needs of 
the purchaser. 

That Westerners are not necessarily 
under any handicap, however, was dis- 
proved by the experience of a young south- 
ern California firm mentioned by Mr. 
Smith as having invaded the Christmas 
tree light field successfully and selling all 
over the country. A similar case was re- 
ported by W. H. Bingham, president of 
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Macy’s, San Francisco, of two young men 
who studied the glass field carefully, went 
back to West Virginia to obtain a qualified 
operating force, and then were able to be- 
come Macy’s supplier in California. 

California garment manufacturers sup- 
ply Macy’s with one-third of the store's 
purchases in this line, not only women’s 
and children’s ready-to-wear, but also 
men’s goods. From 5 to 10 per cent of the 
rest of the store’s merchandise comes from 
the Coast. Mr. Bingham said Macy’s would 
like very much to buy furniture, bedding, 
upholstery, soft goods such as bedspreads 
and draperies, appliances and radios in the 
West. 

His view of the situation was that there 
were three types of manufacturing opera- 
tions suitable to the West: (1) “native 
industry,” such as utilization of local raw 
materials, of which china and pottery de- 
velopment in southern California was a 
conspicuous example; (2) importation of 
raw materials from other states in lines 
where Western manufacturers could still 
be competitive; (3) assembly operations, 
such as for radios. But the West lacks the 
technical perfection in some lines, Mr. 
Bingham believed, compared with other 
areas with many more years of experience 
behind them. 

The Ford Motor Company West Coast 
purchasing program is now around $45,- 
000,000 a year, according to T: Leonard 
Mikules, with nearly 50 companies par- 
ticipating, and one of them, Arcturus Man- 
ufacturing Co. of Venice, selling 12 per 
cent of all the forgings for Ford cars and 
trucks for the entire country. He estimated 
West Coast parts business for all automo- 
bile manufacturers at $250,000,000. Presi- 
dent James Sheehan of Arcturus reported 
by letter to the meeting that other manu- 
facturers beside Ford were getting under 
way with West Coast purchasing, mention- 
ing specifically Chevrolet and Studebaker, 
and asserted that the trade development 
program of California Manufacturers As- 
sociation had brought over $100,000,000 
worth of manufacturing into the state. 

California is in a good position to have 
cheap industrial power for the future, ac- 


cording to L. S. Wing, regional engineer 
for the Federal Power Commission, on ac. 
count of its balance between steam gen. 
erated and hydro-electric energy. He fore. 
cast the electrical demand as follows: in 
1950 there will be 20 per cent increase over 
1948, in 1960 75 per cent and in 1970 
130 per cent. 

Athough the West Coast seemed a few 
months back to be out of the shipbuilding 
picture for years to come because of higher 
production costs, it now appears that east- 
ern and gulf yards are nearly full of work 
work and that before long a freighter or 
two may be assigned by the Maritime Com- 
mission to one of the two Bethlehem yards 
in San Francisco Bay. Todd Pacific Ship- 
yards have started a $495,000 reconversion 
job on the C-2 Typhoon, originally laid 
down as a cargo carrier but now being 
made into a combination cargo-passenget 
vessel. 

The Bay Area Council reports that Bay 
area manufacture of women’s outerwear 
for the first quarter of this year amounted 
to $7,897,000, net dollar value or manu- 
facturers’ prices, and that sales are approxt- 
mately double the national, or 11.9 per 
cent, rate of growth in outerwear manu- 
facturing. 

Tailored suits, coats and skirts represent 
over 70 per cent of the dollar value of the 
Bay Area’s outerwear production. The bal- 
ance of women’s outerwear output was di- 
vided on a dollar basis as follows: blouses, 
4.5 per cent; unit price dresses, 10.7 pet 
cent; dozen price dresses and aprons, 13.2 
per cent; anes outerwear, 0.9 per cent. 

California economic activity, which 
showed a sharp upturn in April after 4 
first-quarter dip, apparently will level of 
for 1948 considerably above last years 
high levels, the California State Chamber 
of Commerce reports. Industrial plant ex: 
pansion to July 1 was about 20 per cent 
under the high levels of the first half of 
1947 — but the first six months of this 
year saw announcements of 472 new fac- 
tories or plant expansions in Califoraia 
with an $85,505,000 capital investment. 
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your Products! 


URN to National’s Torrance Plant for expert 

assistance with your manufacturing problems 
and you'll market products of finest quality. The 
manufacturing methods employed here are as fine 
as special machinery and engineering skill can 
make them! 
Careful control—from foundry to finished product 
—is your assurance that work is not only started 
right but finished the same way. Melting, forging, 
casting, heat treating, machining and testing is 


THE 


supervised by a single organization to centralize 
responsibility. 

The complete testing facilities of National's chem- 
ical and physical laboratories, their X-Ray and 
photomicrographic equipment are at your service. 
Here too, you can get IDEAL Electric Furnace steels 
in press forged billets, large bars, and open die 
forgings to 35,000 pounds. You're sure to be 
pleased with the service and facilities available 
at National’s Torrance Plant. 


NATIONAL SUPPLY 


COMPANY 


TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA * LOS ANGELES AREA 


Ideal Pressed Steel Forgings, Billets and Large Bars Are Distributed by 


Cc. B.S. STEEL AND FORGE 


3221 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, California, Phone LAfayette 0147 
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Pueblo Area Attracts New 
Industries as Steel Center 


Mountain States T.&T. installs millionth phone; Cow- 
pokes are getting style conscious; Nestle comes West 


of industry now shaping up, since 

the government’s anti-trust divi- 
sion has been crowding basing-point price 
structures out of existence, southern Colo- 
rado communities are snuggling up to 
Pueblo as never before because the steel 
mills at Pueblo mean the area is a favored 
baby for industrial development. 

What may result takes two lines. First, 
industries prepared to utilize steel as it 
comes from the Pueblo mills of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corporation, are looking 
ahead to see if it might not be smart for 
them to put in plants somewhere near 
Pueblo. Looking ahead is essential because 
the C. F. & I. will have to hump along in 
order to clean up its backlog of orders by 
1952. But leaden even‘in steel, the pres- 
ent seller's market will run its course. 

A challenging new element in the pic- 
ture is talk of supplementing Pueblo’s steel 
mills and their present facilities for turn- 
ing out rail, ai and wire with a rolling 
mill to turn out sheet steel. What would 
happen to the area if sheet steel were avail- 
able locally is a prospect that makes mouths 
water, because there are dozens or scores 
of manufacturing enterprises which might 
locate in the Pueblo area if in addition to 
its other advantages that city also could 
provide steel in sheets. 

Just who might put in a rolling mill at 
Pueblo will take a lot of talking, planning 
and demonstrating. Officials of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corporation say they have 
their hands full, thank you, and aren’t look- 
ing for ways to invest the millions required 
for a rolling mill. If not the C. F. & I, 
then who? Well, that is the matter now 
being looked into by business leaders up 
and down the front range in Colorado, all 
the way from Trinidad to Cheyenne. We 
will keep you posted on their progress, 
which may be more rapid than some folks 
think. 


[) or indy 20 a new orientation 


Accelerated Tempo : 

Growth of the mountain states area is 
represented by many indexes ranging from 
the number of ounces of gold and silver 
produced annually to the amount of land 
under cultivation. The telephone company 
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has its own eye-opener: the millionth tele- 
phone in the area was installed a few weeks 
ago. It took the company 60 years to grow 
from its first telephone in the region to the 
500,000th. That was in 1939, when the 
half-million mark was reached after more 
than half a century of steady progress. 
But the second half-million was scored in 
less than ten years! Despite postwar short- 
ages, the Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Company has been installing 
new telephones at a furious pace. Just in 
Colorado, the company has put in 95,400 
new telephones since Jan. 1, 1946 — more 
than in the previous 10 years combined. 
The Colorado total is now about 362,000 
telephones. And the phone company still 
hasn't caught up with its back-orders. 
There's progress! 
Scramble For Safety 

Frankly admitting that the war scare is 
responsible for moving its executive offices 
from New York to Colorado Springs, the 
Nestle Company, Inc., has given other sea- 
board enterprises an object lesson. 

In 1938 the Nestle Alimentana of 
Vevey, Switzerland, got out of Europe and 
settled in Stamford, Conn. Now the con- 
gested New England area doesn’t look 
very promising as a place to be during an 
atomic war, so the company is getting away 
from it all by moving to a town of less 
than 50,000 at the foot of Pike’s Peak. 

The company manufactures soluble cof- 
fee, tea and milk chocolate products, in- 
cluding the nationally-advertised Nescafe, 
an instantly soluble coffee. A million dol- 
lar office building, with its entrance facing 
Pike’s Peak, will be built on a site already 
acquired. In addition to 200 employees to 
be moved from New York, about 200 more 
will be recruited locally. 

The Colorado Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce is stepping up its drive to win new 
industries seeking de-centralized locations 
and has attractive and informative booklets 
and data sheets awaiting all firms thinking 
of re-locating in a spot that offers maximum 
safety along with other advantages almost 
breath-taking in their full range and scope. 

Fancy Pants and Jackets 

Dressing the style-conscious cattleman 


and cowboy is getting to be an impressive 
business and one in which Denver manu- 
facturers are making plenty of hay. 

Glenshore Manufacturing Company of 
Denver is turning out about 3,000 pairs of 
stockman’s pants each week, made of pre- 
shrunk woolens and sanforized corduroy. 
Each week hundreds of jackets and coats 
are turned out in the same plant, built to 
suit the taste of the cattleman who wants 
to feel dressed up without looking like a 
dude. Herman Shore is president and 
Glenn Van Bebber vice-president of Glen- 
shore. 

And if you think outfitting cowboys and 
ranchers is going out like the buggywhip 
business, stop in at George W. Prior Com- 
pany on Denver's Lawrence Street, be- 
tween 17th and 18th, or the other Prior 
factory at 1531 Wazee Street in Denver. 
Prior puts out 6,600 pairs of blue jeans 
each week, plus 3,600 blue denim cowboy 
jackets and 4,800 fancy Western shirts. 
They're sold all over the country, with 
southern California the livest market for 
the loudest shirts. Prior products include 
a full line of Western sports togs such as 
hats, ties and 'kerchiefs, belts and novel- 
ties. A. R. Strachan founded the business 
in 1932 and Reith Strachan, his son, heads 
it today. 

This could go on and on, telling about 
various Colorado firms making Western 
clothes and equipment, but for now we'll 
mention just one or two more. Over in 
Boulder, foothills beauty spot and seat of 
the state university, Oscar Crockett has 
manufactured $3,000,000 worth of bits 
and spurs since 1943. A former Texas cow- 
boy from the Pecos River country, Crockett 
started his manufacturing enterprise in 4 
Kansas City blacksmith shop. Now his 
Boulder factory has 60 skilled workmen 
and Crockett bits and spurs are shipped 
wherever people ride, including South 
America and Australia. Nice going. 

Not far from Boulder is the town of 
Fort Morgan, Colorado, where the glove 
factory of the Wells Lamont Company 1s 
now turning out canvas gloves, first of 
more than 100 varieties soon to be moving 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Fear of Special Taxes May 
Hold Back Utah Industry 


Severance Tax on Natural Resources Held a Threat to Develop- 
ment of Area; Geneva Steel Leads Efforts to Keep Politicos 
From Adding to Burden; Phosphate Prospectors to Get Priority 


this area is more industry-conscious 

than it has ever been before, Utah 
political office seekers are playing this 
theme up heavy in their campaigns. But 
inasmuch as all the candidates are for more 
industry no one can build an issue out of 
the broad generality. 


Suis LAKE CITY—Recognizing that 


What the business and industrial com- 
munities are most vitally interested in is 
what the winners propose to do in the fields 
where they can encourage or discourage 
new industry—such as taxation and labor 
relations. 

One specific threat hanging over the 
head of industry is a severance tax on nat- 
ural resources. It has been introduced into 
the state legislature time after time but 
never with much push behind it. But this 
year the Democratic state platform carries 
an endorsement of some such tax. It was 
put in at the behest of organized labor, 
without which the party would have no 
chance of carrying the state. While the 
issue has not in the past divided the legis- 
lative bodies on the party line, and while 
legislators normally pay little attention to 
platform commitments, it will constitute 
one additional bit of pressure on Demo- 
crats who are elected to the state law- 
making body. 

A severance tax, if enacted, would fall 
most heavily on mining, as that is the most 
important natural resource using industry 
in the state. In the past the proposed legis- 
lation has been aimed primarily at the cop- 
per mining industry, but because of anti- 
discrimination constitutional provisions, it 
would have to hit a lot of targets. 

Once of these targets would be steel (via 
iron ore, coal and fluxes). And this in turn 
would give added weight to a complaint 
recently voiced by Dr. Walther Mathesius, 
president of Geneva Steel Co., which is 
already embroiled with state agencies over 
a couple of tax matters. 

“All of us,” he said, “have been hearing 
for several years now how anxious the state 
of Utah is to encourage industrial expan- 
sion. . . . The highest members of state 
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government, both in the executive and 
legislative branches, have addressed strong 
words of encouragement to those who 
would come to Utah to locate their manu- 
facturing plants. . . . Special encourage- 
ment has been given from time to time 
to these companies in regards to Utah's 
tax climate. Utah, it was said, would see 
that its tax structure was built and admin- 
istered to encourage this new industrial- 
ization, so essential to Utah’s welfare. 

“It is regrettable, in my opinion, because 
it is contrary to the best long-range inter- 
ests of the state, that too frequently local 
taxing authorities still are tending to look 
upon new and larger industries primarily 
as handy sources from which to collect 
disproportionately heavy direct taxes... . 

“Most certainly, this attitude stands in 
strange contrast to the encouraging pro- 
nouncements by which . . . Utah’s govern- 
ment has invited industry into the state. 
Furthermore, agitation is proceeding apace 
throughout the state, apparently condoned 
if not encouraged by certain tax-hungry 
groups in and out of office, to heap upon 
industries more special taxes, to ‘pour it 
on’ as their slogan goes. I contend that 
this is a short-sighted and selfish attitude, 
which does not have at heart the best in- 
terests of the state as a whole.” 

It was the first direct and pointed com- 
plaint about the attitude of the state from 
the Geneva Steel Co., which has done an 
outstanding job of public relations in this 
area. 


Hope For Phosphate 


Companies and individuals interested in 
developing intermountain phosphate de- 
posits received assurance at a recent hear- 
hearing in Pocatello, Idaho, that the U. S. 
Department of Interior will give careful 
consideration to the desires of the industry 
in drafting regulations for the leasing of 
federal lands. 

One thing the industry spokesmen asked 
for is the right to prospect land before 
leasing, with the prospector being given 
preference for subsequent leasing. Depart- 
ment officials indicated that this would be 


done. Representatives of the industry also 
objected to competitive bidding features 
of a proposed set of regulations. Assur- 
ances were not so definite on this point. 

The lumber shortage has given Utah's 
small timber industry an importance it has 
not heretofore enjoyed. In the Wasatch 
national forest, for example, cuttings rose 
to an all-time high of 8,000,000 board feet 
last year. This year the total will be ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 board feet, for a 
new record. 

The native lumber is used principally 
for mine timbers, rough construction work 
and packing crates. 





New Methods of 
Beneficiating Lead 

New methods of beneficiation of lead 
carbonate ores are indicated in a metallur- 
gical investigation by Kenneth Earl Royer 
of the flotation of an oxidized lead ore. 
The study, made for the School of Mines, 
State College of Washington, resulted in 
the following conclusions: 

1. One-step flotation circuits will give 
satisfactory results for galena and cerussite 
ores. 

2. The minerals cerussite and galena are 
floated from the ore with equal effective- 
ness using oleic acid as a collector. 

3. Close control of the oleic acid will 
give better control of the flotation of some 
non-economic minerals. Oleic acid will 
collect lead carbonate and lead sulphide 
when there are a number of common ac- 
tivators and depressing agents in the pulp, 
for example, sodium silicate, sodium di- 
chromate, sodium cyanide, tannic and lac- 
tic acids. 

4. Sodium dichromate depresses the 
gangue minerals, allowing higher grade of 
lead concentrates. 

5. Oleic acid floats the slimes which are 
high in lead content. 

6. Results are more favorable at ele- 
vated temperatures. 

7. Brittle frothers will tend to counter- 
act the stiff froth made by oleic acid. 
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Map shows location of the two 
new plants — Rock Creek and 
Cresta... along with three al- 
ready built. A system of several 
dams and powerhouses like 
this one is an extremely effi- 
cient power producer and helps 
conserve water for irrigation. 
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pape-:” A sixteen-mile stretch of the Feather River 
will soon be turning out 270,000 new electrical 
horsepower for Northern and Central California. 
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Two new dams, two new powerhouses and tunneling 
are already well underway...and when they are com- 
pleted, still more waterpower will be harnessed. 





Two of our biggest water tun- 
nels are part of the new 
construction ...104% miles of 
tunnels large enough for a 
double track railroad. We’re 
going ahead full speed, and the 
project, begun in 1946, will be- 
gin delivering power next fall. 


at \ 


\\inl,, For the record 


These two new 
_.}dams and 
LY oOSAKLX) =. powerhouses 
i Xi 5 )—~ will generate 
= \ (fg = enough power 
zy 8 vl to light > 
million 100 watt 
light bulbs. 


But they’re only ¥ 
part of a giant i. 


power-building 
programthatwill —_f QO 
step upP.G.andE.¢fali 
capacity nearly 


e 
2 million f “ 
horsepower. >) 


This program— ‘\A 
largest in te 
America—has 

created 6,000 

new jobs. 








Work never stops on our power- building program 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS” 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST = 


An Mi aie 


a 


Alaska Development Program 
Really Getting Started 


Rebuilding Alaska Railroad Is an Important Step; More Tourist Ac- 
commodations Needed; Sustained Yield Is Forest Management Plan 


slowly making headway toward real 

development. Highway construction, 
revamping of the Alaska Railroad, pulp 
and paper mill projects and big military 
expenditures join in moving the territory 
forward. 

Approximately $121,000,000 has been 
appropriated by government agencies for 
the current fiscal year, with probably that 
much more to be spent in the near future. 
The Army’s plans alone are of tremendous 
importance, in view of the estimate by Lt. 
Gen. Nathan Twining, head of the Alaska 
Command, that construction costing $2,- 
500,000,000 is needed to protect the 
territory. 

The Alaska Railroad also is on its way 
to being converted from a liability into 
an asset. The three-year rehabilitation pro- 
gram is estimated at more than $50,000,- 
000, and includes rebuilding the road, 
constructing new bridges, adding new 
rolling stock. 

One of the big troubles with the road 


P::: FIC NORTHWEST—Alaska is 


traces clear back to Congress, which has” 


demanded that the road earn its own keep. 
The result has been that freight charges 
had to be put so high that business has 
been driven away. People in the Northwest 
feel that Congress should look on the rail- 
road as a development project and put the 
rates down low so as to encourage develop- 
ment of the territory, thus building up 
tonnage for the road at the same time. 


A drawback to the present tourist busi- 
ness is that the visitors have no real oppor- 
tunity to stop off and look around, and the 
steamship lines have not encouraged stop- 
overs because it would be necessary to al- 
low more cabin space which would only 
be filled part of the time. It is thought that 
if visitors could stay a week or two at 
Juneau's fine Hotel Baranof, for instance, 
they would be more likely to become in- 
terested in making investments in Alaska 
or even becoming residents. Air travel may 
remedy this difficulty, and ultimately there 
might be tourist hotel ventures. 

Two other steps are hoped for. One is to 
give the Indians in southwestern Alaska 
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full citizenship, in view of the fact that 
their living conditions and occupations are 
virtually the same as the whites. The other 
is to let the territory have some say in the 
choice of its governors, instead of being 
subject to the more or less tender mercies 
of Washington in making appointments 
of people from the outside whose previous 
knowledge of Alaska is probably zero. 


Forest Program 

Forest management and sustained yield 
along with treatment of the wood itself 
were given considerable attention to the 
Western regional meeting of the American 
Chemical Society at Portland in September. 
Integration of wood utilization in the Pa- 
cific Northwest may take the four follow- 
ing patterns, according to Edward G. 
Locke, of the Pacific Northwest Forest & 
Range Experiment Station: 

1. Ownership and operation of forest 
land by the same company owning and 
operating utilization plants. 

2. Ownership and operation of the for- 
est land by one company and ownership 
and operation of the utilization plants by 
another with long-term contracts between 
the two. 

3. Ownership and operation of the utili- 
zation plants by a company composed of a 
number of owners and operators of small 
forest holdings. 

4. A large number of owners and oper- 
ators of forest holdings may sell their prod- 
uct in a general market in a given area to 
supply a wide diversity of utilization 
enterprises. 

Wood now burned or left to rot can be 
the source of carbohydrates for supple- 
mentary stock feed and several other by- 
products, it was reported by Edwin E. 
Harris of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Beltsville, Md. The principal step in the 
process is the producing of wood sugar by 
hydrolysis and evaporation. The extracts 
from the wood make the sugar solutions 
bitter, and a method of recovering the bit- 
terness is being studied. 

Molasses for feeding poultry is also 
being made from Douglas fir waste, con- 
taining about.45 per cent of fermentable 
sugars, according to James McGinnis of 
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Washington State College, Pullman. An- 
other use for the pentose sugars from wood 
waste is the development of Torula yeast, 
suitable for a feed yeast because of its rapid 
rate of propagation, it was reported by 
W. M. Noble of Albers Milling Co., Los 
Angeles. Another example of possible 
utilization is the manufacture of naval 
stores from ponderosa pine stumps at an 
average rate of 500 pounds per ton, accord- 
ing to Dr. Arthur B. Anderson of the 
Western Pine Association. 


Door Production Peak 
Fir door production in the Pacific North- 










west will reach an all-time high of 9,000, § 
000 doors this year, predicts Thomas B. | 


Malarkey. The 7,800,000 doors produced 
in 1947 were far below the demand, which 
he estimated at 11,250,000 doors. 


Although the aluminum plants in the J 


Northwest have been able to operate con- 
siderably longer this year than originally 


ee 


expected, nevertheless the electric power | 


situation still continues critical. Dr. Paul 
J. Raver, Bonneville Power Administra- 


tion administrator, declared at a recent in- J 


dustrial conference in Tacoma that Bonne- 
ville would sign no more firm power con- 
tracts with existing or new industry. 

“We need another Grand Coulee dam 
by 1956 for known peace needs,” asserted 
C. A. Erdahl, Tacoma public utilities com- 
missioner. 

At the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers convention in Portland, Dr. 
Raver cited a letter from Vice-president 
I. W. Wilson of Alcoa that the demand 
for aluminum for peacetime use exclu: 
sively will be short 275,000 tons this year, 
and by 1952 the shortage will reach 375,- 
000 tons. This does not include aluminum 
for military needs. Dr. Raver estimated that 
the 70-group air force will require after 
1953 about 100,000 additional tons of 
aluminum annually just for maintenance 
and replacement. 

Estimated demand, he said, would re- 
quire between one and two million tons of 
additional primary aluminum capacity by 
1960, for which between two million and 
four million additional kilowatts of power 
capacity will have to be built. 






Curtis Timken Bearing Air 
Compressor. Sizes from \4 to 
50 H. P., inclusive. 


RELIABILITY 
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in Low-Cost 
Performance 
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LABOR 


and the 
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ONGRESSIONAL action probably 
will be necessary to correct the situa- 
tion created by the recent ruling of the 
U. S. Supreme Court on the “overtime 
on overtime” decision. In affirming its 
previous decision of last June, the Court 
authorized overtime payment for workers 
who already get premium pay for working 
undesirable hours. As a result, interpreta- 
tions based on the decision by the wage 
and hour division of the Labor Department 
were scheduled to go into effect October 18. 
It has been estimated that, if put into 
effect, the ruling would cost the Govern- 
ment itself about $300,000,000, for back 
pay claims under wartime contracts. 

In the West, the principal industry af- 
fected would be shipping, where the lia- 
bility has been estimated as high as $20,- 
000,000 in back pay claims. Numerous 
suits for recovery of such pay are now in 
the courts, and only legislative action 
would outlaw them. In other industries, 
such as steel, it has been a policy to avoid 
as nearly as possible the accumulation of 
such overtime work, and liabilities are not 
as high as in the shipping field. 

The ruling itself holds, in effect, that a 
worker receiving premium pay for nights, 
Sundays or holidays, who works in excess 
of 40 hours per week, must be paid over- 
time based on the premium rate. Govern- 
ment attorneys asked for a rehearing fol- 
lowing the June decision, and it was this 
petition which the Court has just denied. 

It has been revealed, however, that dur- 
ing the current term of the high Court, 
the nation’s labor laws will be given con- 
siderable attention. Two cases limiting 
union picketing and boycott activity will 
be ruled upon, including California’s “hot 
cargo”’ law, the constitutionality of which 
has been questioned. This law bars any 
agreement by workers to refuse to handle 
goods or perform services for their em- 
ployers because of a dispute between a 
union and some other employer with whom 
their employer does business. 

The Supreme Court agreed to review 
the decision of a lower court that a textile 
mill had not violated the labor act by in- 
creasing its workers’ pay by considerably 
more than anything offered during negoti- 
ations with the plant union and after bar- 
gaining had reached the deadlock stage. It 
was the contention of the NLRB that the 
company had not bargained in good faith 
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Overtime-on-Overtime 
Goes Into Effect 


in the first place, and had used the wage 
increase as a ‘‘union busting”’ tactic. 

Another decision due for review is one 
which declared that employees of an irri- 
gation company do not come under the 
exemption of agricultural workers in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Starting Time Survey 


Starting time is frequently the subject 
of considerable dispute in contract negoti- 
ations between cee and management. 
Most recently it has been a matter for col- 
lective bargaining between the Furniture 
Employers Council in Los Angeles and the 
United Furniture Workers, CIO. In a sur- 
vey of 21 plants representing all parts of 
the industry, it was found that five plants 
start work at 7 a.m., nine start at 7:30, one 
at 7:45 and six at 8 a.m. 

The agreement between the furniture 
manufacturers and the union provide that 
“The regular working day for day shifts 
shall be from 8 a.m. to 4:45 p.m., with 
45 minutes for lunch. The regular starting 
time and lunch periods may be changed 
by mutual agreement of the parties.” 

According to a recent report, when an 
employer went to a 7 a.m. starting time 
during the war years in response to the 
national emergency, but only because of 
this, a board of arbitration held that the 
employer could return to the 8 a.m. start- 
ing time in the absence of a formal mutual 
agreement between the employer and the 
union to maintain the 7 a.m. time. The 
only exception was the period from June 
15 to September 15, when the starting time 
is to be 7:30 a.m. 


Income Payments 


Come pay day this may seem hard to 
believe, but if you live and work for wages 
in the West, you're earning more on the 
average than anyone else in the country. 
According to figures prepared by Twelfth 
District Federal Reserve Bank, total in- 
come payments between 1939 and 1947 
rose 220 per cent, compared with a 40 per 
cent increase in population. Since 1929, 
first year figures were available, per capita 
payments in the district have been from 
20 to 31 per cent higher than the rest of 
the nation. (The 12th District includes 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Utah and Washington.) 

Nevada, with the smallest total income 
payments, has the highest per capita in- 


come in the United States, $1,842, com. 
pared with second place New York, the 
state with the largest total income pay- 
ments, but with a per capita income of 
$1,781. 


SS, 


Port Authorities Urge 
Release of Facilities 


American commercial and public ports, 
the mainstay of the nation in both peace 
and war, want some protection from the 
nation’s armed forces in the event of an- 
other national emergency, according to 
A. H. Abel, port manager and chief engi- 
neer of the Port of Oakland, who was 
elected first vice-president of the American 
Association of Port Authorities at its re- 
cent convention in Montreal, Canada. 

“The member ports of the Association 
felt that the errors and inequalities of the 
last war should be avoided in another con- § 
flict,’’ Abel said, “‘and decided at Montreal 
to urge a definite policy by the national 
government. Some of the ports, including § 
Oakland, are still endeavoring to secure 
the return of facilities used by the armed 
forces during the last conflict.” 

The three policies to be urged on the 
Federal Government by the Association, 
Abel declared, are: no taking in perpetuity 
by the government of commercial port 
lands or facilities, maximum use by the | 
government of the existing civilian port 
personnel, familiar with the facilities and ] 
their capabilities, and return of the facili- 
ties to their owners at the earliest possible 
time following the cessation of active 
hostilities. 

The Association also recognized the seri- 
ousness of the disruption in wage rate 
bases for collective bargaining between 
employers and employees in stevedoring, 
port terminal warehousing and handling, 
resulting from the interpretation of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision in the so-called 
“overtime on overtime” cases and urged 
Congress to take immediate action to 
amend the act to clarify and interpret the 
meaning of overtime in order that pending 
negotiations on renewed contracts be has- 
tened and the confusion in Congress of 
overtime be promptly removed. 

W. Reginald Jones, Oakland port attor- 
ney, was a member of the resolutions 
committee. 
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WESTERNERS AT WORK 
(Continued from page 58) 


John R. Dodson, vice-president and treasurer, 
yatzen Knitting Mills, Portland, has announced 
his plan to retire to a home at Laguna Beach, 
(ilifornia. His successor will be named early 
in 1949. 


Utah 


Walter M. Horne, former Salt Lake City 
wsident, has returned to take the post of as- 
jstant manager of the Utah Mining Association. 
He has been in the insurance business in Arizona 
for the past five years. 


Joseph Parmley, vice-president of the Utah 

fuel Company, Salt Lake City, named a member 

of the National Coal Association committee 

which will draft a plan for providing allocation 
of steel for maintenance, repair and operation 
to the bituminous coal industry. 


Washington 


Joseph E. Nolan elected general counsel for 
he Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, with head- 
quarters at Tacoma, in the place of Edmond M. 
Cook, elevated to a vice-presidency. 


Joseph G. Lehman elected vice-president in 
charge of sales by Nalley’s Inc., Tacoma food 
products firm. He was formerly in charge of the 
astern Washington district. 


B. E. Turpening, formerly Colorado district 

manager for West Coast Fast Freight, Inc., is 
named Seattle district manager in the place of 
Frank Baxter, who resigned to manage his own 
business. 


C.G. Jordon has been transferred from Chi- 
ago to become general agent for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., in charge of both rail and 
steamships. 


we eS TERM 


W. P. Gullander selected to take charge of 
Seattle and Tacoma operations of the General 
Electric Supply Co., replacing H. C. Gerster, 
who has been moved to Los Angeles, where he 
will manage Southern California and Arizona 
for the firm. 


E. Wayne Everhart 
has joined the Kaiser 
Aluminum Research 
Department of Perma- 
nente Metals Corp., Spo- 
kane, as head of the cor- 
rosion laboratory. He 
came to Permanente 
from the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company. 


E. Wayne Everhart 


Howard A. Ziebell is the new general man- 
ager for Northwest Magnesite Company at 
Chewelah, having been promoted from superin- 
tendent of mining and milling. 


Chester L. Seeley has replaced Lee S. Libby 
as president of John W. Graham & Co., Spo- 
kane, following the latter’s retirement. Mr. 
Seeley was vice-president and general manager. 


- L. J. Kidd, assistant Western traffic manager, 


C., M., St. P. & P. Ry., named general agent of 
the freight department, Seattle, succeeding J. E. 
Marshall, transferred. 


E. P. Marsh, former president of Washington 
State Federation of Labor, named regional di- 
rector, U. S. Mediation and Conciliation Service 
at Seattle. His office will cover Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoming and 
Alaska. 


Specifications: 


Wyoming 

W. A. Glassford transferred from Boston to 
United Air Lines educational training center at 
Cheyenne. He was formerly district traffic man- 
ager for UAL at San Diego, going to Boston 
in 1947. 


William R. Callaway recently 
nanager of Victoria Mines, Inc., 


l 
become 


resigned as 
Sheridan, to 
associated with Hodges Research ana 
Development Co., Redwood City, Calif. He is a 
past v.p. of the Mining Association of Montana. 


Associations Elect 


Joe D. Thomison appointed secretary-man- 
ager of the Prineville, Oregon, Chamber of Com- 
merce. This is first time the organization has had 
a full-time executive. 


J. M. Glick, of B. E. Glick & Sons, Corning, 
Calif., returned for a third term as president 
of the California Olive Association. A. H. Bell, 
Bell Packing Co., Berkeley, reelected vice-pres. 


T. Harry Gowman, Seattle, elected first vice- 
president of the American Hotel Association. 


Mel March, South Pacific Canning Co., Long 
Beach, elected president of the California Fish 
Canners Association. J. V. Morris, French Sar- 
dine Co., Terminal Island, is now vice-president, 
and R. H. Beaton, general manager. 


Additional terms on the industrial manage- 
ment committee of the Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association were recently approved for B. V. 
Hancock, vice-president of Cascades Plywood 
Corp., Portland; Frost Snyder, president of 
Vancouver (Wash.) Plywood & Veneer Co., 
and Herman E. Tenzler, president, Northwest 
Door Co., Tacoma. 


H. Bob Robinson, of the Robinson-Morris 


Engraving Co., Portland, elected president of 
the Western States Photo-Engravers Conference. 





“A Passenger Loading Stair for the DC-4 


and DC-6. Must have strength and stability as well as 
ease of handling; must have facilities for steering, 
braking and equipment storage.” 


Yes, air lines needed Passenger Loading Stairs for the DC-4 
and the DC-6. And “just anything” wouldn’t do. The stairs had 
to be right, sturdy and smart, yet practical in use and operation. 


It was a job for experts. It was a job for Vic Pastushin Indus- 
tries, Inc. We got the job. 


Our skills and facilities for sheetmetal fabrication are at 
your service, too. Our modern plant is completely equipped 
for the fabrication, welding, and assembly of commercial and 
aircraft products, of steel, aluminum and magnesium. We are 
Air Force approved for heat treating and anodizing of 


aluminum alloys. 


WHAT ARE YOUR SHEETMETAL REQUIREMENTS? WHETHER THEY ARE ROUTINE OR SPECIAL — CALL ON US! 


Vic PASTUSHIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


5651 WEST CENTURY BOULEVARD 
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| ARIZONA 


NEW GOLD STRIKE—Production is under way at the Golden Door 
mine of the Arizona Gold & Silver Mines Co., north of Kingman, fol- 
lowing a new strike assaying from $37 to $89 a ton. Prior to the war 
the mine was producing 100 tons of ore per day. 


NOGALES GENERATING PLANT — A new power plant will be 
erected at Nogales by the Utilities Service Company, at a cost of $704,- 
000, following authority by the state to issue bonds covering the project. 
Present power obtained from Fort Huachuca will be cut off next May 
when the government disposes of the military reservation. 





NEW SOIL CHEMICAL PLANT—Production is now in progress at 
the new $75,000 plant of Gilco Corporation, Phoenix, on a liquid 
chemical compound for agricultural use in correcting acidity in soil. 
Plant capacity is 60,000 gallons daily, according to William Hazzard, 
plant manager. 


WINS SAFETY AWARD—Metropolitan Lines, Inc., Phoenix trans- 
portation company, has been named the safest city transportation system 
in the United States for the past year by the National Safety Council. 
In the 17th annual National Fleet Safety Contest, Metropolitan drivers 
covered 3,391,927 miles with only 59 reportable accidents. 


ROCK WOOL PRODUCTION STARTED—Sun Valley Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, Phoenix, has begun production of rock wool from slag 
in a new $85,000 plant at 950 No. 20th Avenue. F. C. Ramsing is gen- 
eral manager of the plant, which has a daily capacity of 30 tons. 





EUREKA GLUE PLANT—M & M Wood Working Co. plans to erect 
a glue plant.at Eureka to serve the needs of its Eureka Plywood Co. 
division. 


MICHIGAN PLANT COMES WEST—A moulding plant will be op- 
erated at Merced by Dedo Products Co., which is shipping its machinery 
from the former location at Birmingham, Mich. Homer E. Dedo is owner. 


NEW FIRM NAME—In line with a company policy of better identify- 
ing various divisions which manufacture similar equipment, the Bean- 
Cutler Division of Food Machinery Corporation, San Jose, has been 
changed to John Bean (Western). 


RICHEST GOLD STRIKE—Gold ore assaying $700 a ton is being 
recovered from a new vein opened in the Kelly mine, seven miles south 
of Hayfork, near Weaverville. Tom Kelly is owner and operator of 
the property. 


BAG PLANT PURCHASED—West Coast Bags, Inc., Los Angeles, has 
been bought by the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. J. C. 
Baldwin, president of West Coast Bags, will remain as manager, as- 
sisted by Otis G. West. : 


BUS LINES NAMED — Continental Bus System is the new name 
adopted by the organization operating the West Coast, Santa Fe, Dixie 
and Continental Trailways. 


NEW PARTS PLANT—Escondido has been selected as the site of a 
40-acre aircraft parts plant to be erected by W. J. Jack, former head of 
Jack & Heinz Co., Cleveland. Mr. Jack estimates that 2,500 persons 
will be employed, 1,500 of whom he expects to come from the Cleveland 
area. At least 400 new dwellings are planned also. 


PAPER PLANT FOR SACRAMENTO—The Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany expects to begin operations in a new plant at Sacramento early in 
1949. Campbell Construction Company, Sacramento, is building the new 
distribution and warehouse structure on a 10-acre site. 


GENERAL ENGINEERING SOLD—Entire facilities of General En- 
gineering & Drydock Corp., including plants in San Francisco and Ala- 
meda, have been purchased by the Loyola University Foundation. No 
change in personnel is contemplated, and W. L. Montgomery is con- 
tinuing as president. 


METALS EXPOSITION — The Sixth Western Metal Congress and 
Western Metal Exposition will be held in Los Angeles, April 11-15, 
1949, according to W. H. Eisenman of the American Society for Metals, 
which is sponsoring the meeting. 
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® Morck Brush Division's new San Francisco home. 





BRUSH PLANT FOR SAN FRANCISCO—Morck Brush Division of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has taken a 15-year lease on a three. 
story building in San Francisco’s industrial area for manufacture of 
high grade paint brushes. Frank J. Tippett is general manager. 


EXPANSION CONTINUES—Another huge steam-operated generating 
plant will be constructed near Sando, Contra Costa county, by the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company, which is currently spending in excess of $10, 
000,000 per month on a postwar expansion program. The new plant 
will have a capacity of 402,000 horsepower. Equipment will operate 
either with gas, oil or coal. 


NEW OXNARD PLANT—Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company is 
constructing two new buildings on a 15-acre site at Oxnard, at a cost 
of about $100,000. Larger of the two buildings will be used for steel 
cutting operations, and the other for experimental engineering for the 
firm's tractor division. 


WESTINGHOUSE EXPANSION — Construction was scheduled for 
completion on November 1 of a new 100,000 sq. ft. apparatus and lamp 
warehouse for Westinghouse Electric Corporation at Los Angeles. South- 
ern California, Arizona and part of Nevada will be served from the 
warehouse. 


COAST REDWOOD SOLD—The Simpson Logging Company has pur- 
chased the sawmill facilities and timber rights of the Coast Redwood 
Company, Klamath. The force of 375 men is being retained. 


EXPANSION AT FONTANA—Construction of a new $17,000,000 
blast furnace and related facilities at their Fontana plant has been an- 
nounced by the Henry J. Kaiser Companies. The additional equipment 
is necessitated by a contract with Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Co. to 
purchase approximately $60,000,000 of steel plate from Kaiser for a 
natural gas pipeline from Texas to New York. 


EMPLOYMENT LEVEL ASSURED—Successful bidding on a $5,000,- 











aie 


000 sub-contract by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., to furnish 167 § 


nose fuselage sections for Boeing Airplane Co. has assured maintenance 
of present employment levels at Convair’s San Diego plant. First de- 
livery is set for the Spring of 1949, and Convair- expects to have a 
$100,000 monthly payroll by that time. 


TRUCK PARTS BY AIR—To maintain sustained truck assembly opera- 
tions at the Oakland plant, the Chevrolet-Oakland division of General 
Motors Corp. has been shipping in parts by air. More than 25 tons of 
fenders, hoods, cab tops and other materials were flown to Oakland 
during one week recently. 


FIRM CHANGES NAME—The Southern California Glass Company, 
which has been manufacturing Hollobilt aluminum doors, tub and 
shower enclosures under the name of the Eugene Extruded Metals Corp., 
has changed the name of this subsidiary organization to the Hollobilt 
Company. Offices are at 2445 So. Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles. 


LARGEST COTTON OFFICE—The new office and laboratory of the 
United States Department of Agriculture at Bakersfield has opened 
recently, to handle classing of an estimated 3,000,000-bale cotton crop 
this year. Samples drawn from bales in bonded warehouses are graded 
without charge, and the Bakersfield office, said to be the world's largest, 
will class cotton from West Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California. 


PLANING MILL AT CORNING—Crane Mills is erecting a $200,000 
planing mill at Corning, which will have an estimated capacity of 250,- 
000 board feet per day. 


NEW BRASS FOUNDRY—Rincon Iron & Brass Foundry expect to 
employ 40 persons in their new operation at 52 Sherman St., San 
Francisco. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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TO HAVE HANDY 
| S 


When You Need Cold-Rolled 
Strip Steel In A Hurry 


Clip or tear out these numbers and keep them handy. 
They'll save you a lot of time and worry when emergen- 
cies demand quick service on cold rolled strip steel. 
Whether it’s a special need for out-of-stock shipment or 


assistance in slitting or cutting to length metal in your 


inventory, a call to any one of these numbers will get you SS See tie: 
fast action. We have the equipment to process your metal s 

' : LOW CARBON—.001” to .025” 
or ours into the sizes needed to fit your requirements. Our 
warehouse specialty is light gauge cold rolled strip steel in SPRING STEEL—.010” to .072” 
carbon and stainless grades, but we can slit or cut any STAINLESS—as light as .001“ 


metal in coils or sheets. We'll welcome an opportunity to 


demonstrate CMP warehouse service. eae cesetiay 


WESTERN WAREHOUSE DIVISION 
THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


WAREHOUSE AND OFFICE: 
6600 McKINLEY AVENUE ° LOS ANGELES 


Phone Pleasant 3-1291 or 3-1292 
In SAN FRANCISCO Phone EXbrook 2-4226 
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“Our storage shed,” the foreman aid 
“Is much too small—and how!” 








“Try Classified,” the boss replied. . . 
“Let's build it bigger—now!” 


Carpenters, plumbers, painting 
contractors—all who serve or sell— 
are listed in your handy Classified 
Directory. When you need help fast, 
turn first to the Yellow Pages. Just 
as others turn to you, too, when you 
advertise in Classified! 


You'll find it fast in the 


YELLOW PAGES 


of your Telephone Directory 





the Pacific Telephone @ and Telegraph Company 
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| THE WEST ON ITS Way | |¢, 
(Continued from page 74) ‘ a 

sloye 

METAL COMPANY MOVES—Mars Metal Company has moved from EW 
23rd & Minnesota to Visitacion Valley, San Francisco, where expansions : lc 
of their operations will cost $100,000. eh 7 
noms 


INSURANCE HEADQUARTERS — Insurance Company of North -- 
America is constructing a $200,000 building in San Jose which will #° 
serve as their Pacific Coast headquarters. 30TT 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DEVELOPMENT—Oakman Tool Com. nt 
pany has moved from Detroit to North Hollywood to manufacture 
aluminum toys. Walker Mfg. & Machine Co., Lynwood, has begun 
production of centrifugal pumps. Paramount Wire Products, 3727 § ANOT 
Avalon, is a new factory making lamp shades, racks and general wire § sco, | 
work. Harn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, is opening a branch plant in Culver # pany t 
City to make quilted bed pads and nursery furniture pads. M & K Cys. § built, ¢ 
tom Hatters has moved its manufacture of men’s felt hats from New § compri 
York to 117 W. 4th St., Los Angeles. Southern California Glass Com. 9 expans 
pany is building a 50,000-sq. ft. building at 2736 Leonis Blvd., Los @ horsep' 
Angeles. Pacific Diamond H Bag Company now occupying quarters at Jf next y! 
1815 Sacramento St., Los Angeles, for manufacture of burlap and cotton § - 

bags. John Morrell & Company, meat packers, to add a three-story struc- ROHR 
ture to their plant at 1335 Willow. Bauman Bros. Furniture Mfg. Co, § “#<!! 
has added 32,000 sq. ft. to their plant at 6236 So. St. Andrews Pl. Phil. § 4S¢ts 
lips Mfg. Co. in a new location at 1159 So. Soto St., for manufacture of § 4S 
soda fountains and stainless steel refrigeration equipment. Metalcraft Rohr h 
Products Co. has acquired an additional plant at 435 E. 16th St., to worker 
make hinges for convertible sofa-beds and platform rockers. General — 8° 
Furniture & Frame Mfg. Co. has acquired two acres in Bell where a SUNN 
plant will be erected for making furniture frames and a line of maple wien 
living room furniture. McCulloch Motors Corp. has added 4,800 sq. ft. Works 
to the plant at 6101 W. Century Blvd. for expanded manufacture of ‘ 


cases a 


industrial engines, power saws, portable heaters and one-wheel trailers, a 
Cal-Fin Corp., South Pasadena, is building a new plant at Monterey J ig4g | 
Park for expanded manufacture of finned tubing. Aerojet Engineering nants 
Corp., a division of General Tire & Rubber Co., has announced pur- pe 


chase of its 68-acre plant at Azusa from War Assets Administration. 
Plant has a monthly capacity of 20,000 liquid and solid propellant 
rocket power plants and boosters. International Silver Company has 
moved its West Coast headquarters from San Francisco to 643 So. Olive 
St., Los Angeles. 
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GE TO EMPLOY 500—The huge apparatus plant which General * 
flectric is building at San Jose at a cost of $3,000,000, will be operating 

x capacity by January 1. It is estimated that 500 persons will be em- 
ployed, with a monthly payroll of $2,000,000. 


heel 


om § y—EW HOSPITAL PLANNED—Contract for one of the largest hos- 
ons pital contracts in Northern California has been awarded to Haas & 
Rothschild, San Francisco, for construction of a new ward building 
ind tuberculosis hospital at Eldridge, Sonoma county. Cost will be 
rth # 99.278,000. 


BOTTLING PLANT STARTS—Production has begun at the new San 
francisco plant of the Charles E. Hires Company, beverage concern. 
om- | |.H. Taylor is manager of the plant, which has a daily capacity of 6,000 
ture @ qses and employs 35 persons. 
gun 


527 | ANOTHER HUGE POWER PLANT—Bechtel Corporation, San Fran- 
wite 1% asco, has been awarded a contract by the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
Iver = pany to construct one of the largest steam-electric generating plants ever 
Cus. built, wo miles cast of Antioch. Total cost is estimated at $51,500,000, 
New comprising one of the major portions of PG&E s multi-million dollar 
‘om- § apansion program. The station will furnish 400,000 of the 2,000,000 
Los @ horsepower that PG&E is adding to its system. Field work will start 
+s at next year, with completion scheduled for 1951. 


tton BOHR AIRCRAFT EXPANDS—A vacant property adjoining the Rohr 
- Aircraft Corporation plant at San Diego has been leased from the War 
“7 Assets Administration to take care of Rohr's rapid expansion caused by 
rae increasing orders from principal airplane builders for engine assemblies. 
re of Rohr has doubled last spring's employment, and expects to have 3,000 
craft workers by early 1949. New facilities include a main assembly plant, 
= engineering, office, and maintenance buildings. 


‘té 4 § UWNNYVALE PLANT TO BE SOLD—Westinghouse Electric Corpo- ® 


aple § sition has announced plans to purchase the huge 57-acre Sunnyvale 
q: ft. ] Works leased 19 months ago from The Joshua Hendy Iron Works. 
re of Operation of the plant was started in March, 1947, when Westinghouse 
ilets.  \aced the property for 10 years with an option to buy by November 30, 
terey § 1948. Purchase price of the immense plant is $3,472,151. The company 
*tiN§ = § reports that an additional 900 workers should be employed by the first 
pur- § quarter of 1949, bringing the payroll to 2,700. 

ition. § 

ellant (Continued on page 78) 
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GOODSEAL 
INDUSTRIAL 
GLOVES 


Sure PROTECTION FOR BUSY 
HANDS. Goodall’s safe, comfortable, 
puncture-resisting Goodseal Gloves 
are extra tough with greater resistance 
to acids, oils, chemicals, degreasing 
solutions, solvents, abrasion, etc. 
Goodall Goodseal Gloves last longer 
» +» Serve every industrial need .. . 
and give workers added assurance 
when working in dangerous fluids. 
ORDER GOODSEAL ALL-PURPOSE 
RUBBER GLOVES TODAY OR 
WRITE FOR FOLDER. 
eta Te 


Se eat 
Bu akg 





For full protection, order 
APRONS Goodall's finest quality rubber 


FOOTWEAR oe and waterproof foot- 


OTHER Waterproof Clothing ¢ All 
GOODALL _ Types Rubber Hose * Belting 
PRODUCTS and Packing. 


ODALLEisT ET) 


LOS ANGELES e SEATTLE 
* SALT LAKE CITY ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Throughout the West 
and Southwest... your 


MOST CONVENIENT 
SOURCE FOR 





Paints 
TO FIT YOUR PLANT NEEDS! 


SURE YOUR PLANT IS DIFFERENT! That’s why General Paint’s 
experts will tackle your maintenance-paint problem on an individ- 
ualized basis .. . 


—sutveying your plant conditions to determine the finishes that 
will do your job most efficiently and economically! 


Wherever you're located, a nearby General 
Paint factory or warehouse is at your service. . 
yes, overnight or sooner. Put our 65 years’ expe- 
rience to work. You'll save — in both money 
and time. 





a 


GENERAL PAINT 


can solve your paint problem 


GENERAL PAINT CORPORATION: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Tulsa — plus factory- 
branch warehouses throughout the West and Southwest. 
See your telephone directory. 
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E(EZ2 01D Model 400” tuns 


pipe for your hand threaders, cutters, reamers 







Model **400”’can be bolted 
to bench or made a stand 
with 1” pipe legs. 


e Lightest, easiest-to-handle 
power unit made, this job- 
tested ‘*400” that weighs just 
over 100 Ibs.—a cinch for one 
man to carry. 3-jaw lathe-type 
chuck in front, chuck wrench 
ejector; self-centering work- 
holder in rear turns with pipe. 
Universal motor—forward and reverse, light-socket 
power. No oil to spill, lubrication sealed in. Model 
*400” comes equipped with handy tool tray, fittings 
and feet but without legs. A real work-saver. Buy 
it at your Supply House. 


RIiFaIb 


WORK-SAVER PIPE TOOLS 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


Easy to lift into G&& 
your truck. 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY 
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; : ; la 
COLORADO 7 

CITY BUYS AIR FIELD—The City of Colorado Springs has acquired 
title to Army Air Force installations at Peterson Field which were valued 
at $12,000,000. Plans call for operation of a commercial airport on the 


site as well as development of an industrial area by use of some 600 
buildings purchased with the establishment 


POWER PLANT PLANNED—An $800,000 power generating plant 
will be built at Hugo as part of an expansion program outlined by the 
K. C. Electrical Association of southeastern Colorado, following pur. 
chase of power lines in Cheyenne, Lincoln and Kit Carson counties 
from the Inland Utilities Corporation. In addition, 1,025 miles of 
distribution lines and 90 miles of new transmission lines will be con. 
structed. 


LEASE EXTENDED—Julius Hyman & Co., Denver, has obtained an 
extension of their lease on the Rocky Mountain Arsenal from five to 
20 years. The firm manufactures chemical products for control of agti- 
cultural insect pests. 


re a 


| IDAHO | 


UNIVERSITY EXPANSION—Construction has started on the $500,- 
000 building program at the University of Idaho, Moscow, with the 
largest item of modernization to be a school heating plant. Work on 
the plant is estimated to cost $265,000. 


| NEVADA ee 
MINE STARTS PRODUCTION—After a development program of 
more than a year, Copper Canyon Mining Company has started taking 


ore from a new deep-level zinc-lead-silver orebody at Battle Mountain. 
A 350-ton concentrator has been put to work. 


NEW FLOTATION MILL—A 200-ton flotation mill has been built by 
Imperial Lead Mines which recently purchased properties of the Union 
Lead Mining & Smelting Co. in the Steamboat Springs area near Reno. 


COPPER DEVELOPMENT—Purchase of 30 claims of the Airlanes 
Gold Copper Mining Co. by American Smelting & Refining Co., 42 
miles southeast of Lovelock, will result in opening what may prove to 
be one of Nevada's greatest copper districts. The ore area is 6,000 
feet wide and 18 miles long. 


| NEW. MEXICO | 


NEW MACHINERY PLANT—R. L. Harrison Co., distributors for 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company, expect to open their new home in 
Albuquerque on November 15. The plant is one story high and occupies 
a full city block. 


PRODUCTION OFFICE OPENED—The Sun Oil Company has estab- 
lished a new production office at Roswell, under the direction of Simeon 
B. Christy, formerly of the Denver division of the company. 


| OREGON ze 

POWER PROJECT STARTED—Portland General Electric Company 
has begun construction of the $800,000 steel tower transmission line 
to bring additional power to the city from Bonneville. The line will 
join Pacific Gas & Electric Company lines at Troutdale, and is part 
of PG&E's $7,500,000 expansion program. 


STEEL FOUNDRY BOUGHT—Shofner Iron & Steel Works, Portland, 
has purchased the steel foundry which it operated during the war, from 
RFC and War Assets Administration. John Ebele is plant managet 


NATIONAL BISCUIT PLANT—Construction is well under way 0 
the $6,000,000 building for National Biscuit Company at Portland 
L. H. Hoffman, Portland contractor, is in charge of construction. Be 
tween 700 and 1,000 persons will be employed when the plant is com- 
pleted in about 18 months. 


MILL NEARING COMPLETION—Production is expected to staft 
early in 1949 at the $6,500,000 sawmill and sulphate plant of Weyer 
haeuser Timber Company at Springfield. The program includes erection 
of a sawmill with 300,000 board feet capacity per day, a sulphate plaat 
for making material for fibre containers, three 720-ft. shipping sheds, 
a cafeteria and numerous smaller buildings. 

NITRATE PLANT WORKING—Operations have been resumed at 
Salem's fertilizer plant after suspending operations for several mon 
because of a shortage of ammonia. The plant, one of the largest in the 
West, expects to consume 32 cars of ammonia monthly. 
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VETERANS’ HOME—Reconstruction costing about $325,000 has been 
darted at Camp White Hospital, Medford, for converting it into a 
jomiciliary center for veterans. Paul A. Hatton, manager of the Fort 
Harrison, Mont., veterans’ hospital, will be in charge of the new home, 
dated for opening on February 1. 


PORTLAND TELEPHONE BUILDING—Construction is scheduled 


































uired § w start in January on the $3,500,000 building of the Pacific Telephone 
alued 9 Telegraph Co., Portland. Two years will be required for completion 
nthe § of building and equipping the structure. 
Des NEW PORTLAND INDUSTRIES—Alliance Steel Co. is a new firm 
ecializing in fabrication of steel items. American Pipe & Construction 
plant § Company has built a $150,000 concrete pipe plant and a steel cylinder 
”y the J fbricating plant. Futur-Craft Mfg. Co. is a new firm producing juvenile 
3 pur- § fymiture, toys and novelties. Oregon Bartile Company is a new pro- 
unties 9} dyer of flat roofing tile. Oregon Livestock Cooperative has begun con- 
les of § suction of a $100,000 slaughter house and packing plant at Clacka- 
€ con- ff mys, Protective Products Co. is a new affiliate of Zehrung Chemical 

(o, producing anti-freeze compound. Shell Oil Company is spending 
red an § $900,000 on expansion of present facilities at Willbridge Terminal. 
five to § Tsangle Milling Co. is spending $25,000 on a four-story addition to 
f agri. 9 bouse new milling and processing machinery. 

HiRST COMMERCIAL OIL—An oil well flowing at the rate of 287 
$500, tarrels per day has been brought in by Equity Oil Company at their 
ith the Ashley Valley No. 1 in eastern Utah, the first well to produce in com- 
ork on metcial quantities in the state. J. L. Dougan is president and general 

manager of the company. 

NEW RADIO STATION—Utah’s newest radio station went on the air 

Labor Day. It is Station KPST, located in the Cache valley, with remote 

control stations in Logan and in Montpelier. The main station and tower 
cam of § ae at Preston. J. L. Peterson is president of the corporation, known as 
| taking § Voice of the Rockies, and Al Biorge is general manager. 
ountain. 

Thy aes aR 
built || WASHINGTON > 
e Union 
it Reno. § gysINESS CENTER AT RICHLAND—Negotiations were completed 
Airlanes § recently for construction of the first business building at a cost of $75,- 
Co., 42 § 000, in Richland. To be built on government-owned property, the struc- 
prove to | ture will house the Richland Electric and Furniture Company. F. K. 
is 6,000 § Wilson is president of the new firm. 

TWO MORE POWER PLANTS SOLD—Puget Sound Power and 

light Company has completed arrangements for the sale of two more 

f its “fringe’’ properties, as part of a disposal program covering recent 

months, Grays Harbor Public Utility District has purchased properties 

in that area for $1,024,000 plus the value of accounts receivable, while 

ponte lewis County Public Utility District closed a similar deal for $2,709,000. 
i 

occupies § TRAILER VILLAGE TAKES SHAPE—Assembly line production of 

mailer shelters has resulted in the mushrooming of a new community 

ras estab i North Richland, near the atomic power project, at the rate of 60 new 

f Simeon  Stuctures a day. Don L. Cooney, Inc., Seattle, holds the contract for 

2200 trailer shelters to be used by employees of the Hanford works. 

One million board feet of lumber are going into the job, as well as 

1,000,000 sq. ft. of roofing and 10 tons of nails. 

ORE FOR THE ORIENT—China Mutual Importing Company, Seattle, 

tas negotiated for the sale of 250,000 tons of iron ore to be shipped 
Company § Japan. The ore will be taken from Texada Island, 65 miles north of 
~ - Vancouver, B. C. 

d is pat § PLYWOOD FIRMS MERGE—Approval of stockholders has been ob- 
uined for merger of the Bellingham Plywood Corp. into the Washing- 
Portland, @ "2 Veneer Company. When consummated the merger will give Wash- 
war, from  Mgton Veneer Co. plants in Washington and Oregon with a total annual 
manage. @ M0duction of 276,000,000 sq. ft. of plywood. 
1 way 00 BRETIREMENT PLANT—Washington Water Power Company has in- 
Portland. § stituted an employee retirement plan that will cost the company $3,500,- 
ction. Be § 000 in the next 10 years, according to J. E. Royer, vice-president and 
nt is com § gneral manager. The company is standing the entire cost. 

ANACORTES CHROME PLANT—A long-term lease on the Anacortes 
d to stat Ship Harbor Industrial site has been signed by American Chrome & 
of Weyet § Magnesium Industries, Inc., where it is planned to erect plants for 
es erectio® H drome beneficiating and briquetting. The firm controls about 4,000 
—— aces of rich mineral deposits in Whatcom and Skagit counties. 

L 

ADDS MACHINERY—Van Vetter Metal Fabricators, Inc., Seattle, 
aimee uve recently added a new Model 410-D Chicago steel press brake to 
" onths |" facilities. The firm manufactures items of stainless steel, monel 
me 2 | ™tl, aluminum and mild steel. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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FeiFesib No. 4P gives a 


threads on 21/2” to 4” pipe 


@ The 4P is designed for fast accurate threading with 
a minimum of muscle fag for you. Loop handles 
make it easy to pick up, carry, put on pipe, even 
when you're tired and it’s greasy. You quickly set 
mistake-proof plate type workholder to size before 
putting it on pipe. Only one screw to tighten—no 
bushings to fuss with and lose. Gear is enclosed, 
safe, dirt-proof. Ratchet handle furnished; RIEAID 
universal drive shaft available for power drive. The 
RiGee 4P is a real work-saver; see it at your 
Supply House... soon. 





Loop handles make the 4P easy 
to pick up, carry, put on pipe. 


RIFaID 


WORK-SAVER PIPE TOOLS 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY + ELYRIA, OHIO 
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DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF AIR PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, 21 
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Automobiles, Business Machines, Household 
Appliances, Cans, Toys and the many other types 
of products made of metal exert their appeal 
largely through their surface finish. How to 
make that finish attractive and lasting is one 
major production problem. How to apply such 
a finish faster for greater output is another 
problem. 


Leading Manufacturers Use 


ROSS OVENS 


In close cooperation with the makers of fine finishing 
materials, the builders of Ross Baking and Drying 
Ovens have solved both problems for the metal work- 
ing industry. They have developed the apparatus that 
assures utmost accuracy in applying and controlling the 
important elements of heat, air circulation and humidity 
that together determine the quality and quantity of out- 
put from finishing operations. 


The Ross method is recognized as the modern method 
of finishing. The most prominent producers of metal 
products rely upon Ross apparatus to produce a finish 
of beauty and durability—with safety and speed. 


Send For Our New Descriptive 
Bulletin Just Published! 


Write to our office nearest you for your copy of our Bulletin 
No. 132W — a 24 page book that treats the entire subject 
of industrial baking, curing and heat treating. Fully illus- 
trated, charts, diagrams and helpful data. 


O. ROSS ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 





1231 E. Seventh Street 





| THE WEST ON ITS WAY | 


CEMENT PLANT ENLARGED—Contract for the foundation work 
of the Lehigh Portland Cement Company's expansion project has been 
awarded to Henry George & Sons, Spokane contractors, while the ste] 
buildings’ erection has been contracted to the Empire Steel Company of 
Spokane. The new construction is expected to double the plant's Capacity 
NEW STEEL INGOT PLANT—A plant to manufacture steel] ingots 
for auto body sheets, which will cost $250,000 and employ about 59 
persons, is being constructed on 11 acres bought and 10 acres leased 
trom the Port of Tacoma, it was announced by Eugene F. Cunningham 
vice president of the American Manufacturing Co. The plant, as ye 
unnamed, will be in operation early in September. : 
GYPSUM PLANT PLANNED—Columbia Gypsum Products Co. have 
obtained special permit from the county planning board to build , 
gypsum plant in the Greenacres district. Company officials said ultimate 
plant development will require an area of 200 acres and investment of 
$600,000, with 150 persons on the payroll. 

MINE ADDS PLANT—Pend Oreille Mines, Metaline Falls, has plans 
for construction of a 2,400-ton plant for treating lead and zinc ore. 
NEW HARDWOOD FIRM—Palanan Bay Lumber Company was te. 
cently incorporated in Washington for $5,000,000, to engage in import. 
ing and processing mahogany and other hardwoods from Luzon, Philip. 
pine Republic. Plans call for establishing processing plants on the West 
Coast, as well as two or three mills on Luzon. 

YAKIMA GRAPE DEAL—Welch Grape Juice Company has negoti- 
ated an agreement with the Yakima Valley Grape Growers Association 
to take over processing and marketing of their entire 1948 production, 
Both the Association plant and the Highland-Stanford plant, at Grand. 
view, will be used by Welch. 

HUGE EXPANSION PROGRAM—Facilities of Shell Oil Company 
throughout the Pacific Northwest will be greatly expanded by a $3,000, 
000 program recently announced by J. E. Pendergast, Seattle manager 
for Shell. Largest single project is enlargement of Shell's Harbor Island 
Terminal; other projects are siated for Spokane, Tacoma, Yakima and 
Aberdeen, as well as in Oregon and Idaho. 

SHIP REPAIR FOR TACOMA—Commercial Ship Repair, of Seattle 
and Winslow. has established new facilities at Tacoma, under general 
management of Barney Trout. 
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. MALTBY CO. 


1718 SOUTH FLOWER STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Matta lel ae se ake 
* PHOENIX, 120 SO. 4TH AVE 
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PLYWOOD OPERATIONS COMMENCED—A new small plywood 
plant has taken over part of the former site of the Henry McCleary 
Timber Co. in Olympia. The new plant, which started operations in 
July, is named the Hardel Plywood Company, with Harold Smith 
president. 


FIRE HITS WAPATO PLANT—Damage exceeding $300,000 was 
done by a fire which destroyed the Big Y cold storage and packing 
plant in Wapato owned by L. O. Cockrill, general manager of the 
Yakima Fruit Growers’ Association. The fire started near a company 
truck unloading fruit at the packing shed, ignited packing shed oil 
barrels, eventually completely destroying the shed. Total extent of 
damage to other parts of the plant was not assessed, although officials 
hoped te salvage the compressor and other engine room machinery. 


, WYOMING 


MAJOR OIL LEASES—Union Oil Company of California is reported 
to have secured leases on 250,000 acres in Crook, Weston and Campbell 
counties, while the Continental Oil Company has taken leases in a 
checkerboard spread of 270,000 acres in Converse. Niobrara and Camp- 
bell counties. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
SALES - LEASES 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 
Up-to-the-Minute Lists 


Warehouses - Buildings - Lofts - Plants - Factory Sites 
— Appraisals — 
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REALTORS 


57 Sutter Street SAN FRANCISCO 4 Phone SUtter |-5420 
425 - ISth Street OAKLAND 12 Phone GLencourt 1-7300 
523 W. éth Street LOS ANGELES 14 Phone MADison 7811 
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ss With speed and push-button ease, one 
man operating an ElectroLift takes care 
of a substantially increased volume of 
work. These rugged, worm-driven load- 
lifters economically carry up to 6 tons. 
There’s a model to suit your speed, 
capacity and plant layout needs. Write 
or phone for complete details. 


IRVING G. KING & CO. f 
823 Mateo Street Los Angeles, Calif. 





ELECTROLIFT, INC. © 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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In 15 months 
Farval pays for itself 
in power savings alone 


N one of the plants 

where a well-known 
breakfast cereal is pre- 
pared, Farval was in- 
stalled on a battery of 
ten flaking mills. By 
comparison with ten 
identical mills which 
were lubricated by hand, 
it was possible to meas- 
ure immediately the 
benefits of automatic 
centralized lubrication. 





A group of ten mills - 
is handled by one oper- FARVAL —Studies in 
ator per 8-hour shift, Centralized Lubrication 
and there are three shifts No. 103 
per day. It takes two 
hours per shift to keep 10 machines oiled by hand. With 
Farval fully automatic lubrication six hours of oiling 
time are saved each day. 


A careful record was kept of the 10 Farval-equipped 
mills and it was found that the savings in power alone 
would pay for the complete Farval installation in 15 
months. Adequate lubrication with Farval has reduced 
bearing replacement to the vanishing point. Even more 
important, it has increased machine production by 
eliminating shutdowns for repairs. Now Farval systems 
are going in on additional flaking mills. 


Farval delivers oil or grease under pressure to a group 


of bearings from one central station, in exact quantities, 
as often as desired. It does its work while the machine is 


in operation. Farval—the Dualine System with the Posi- 
tive Piston Displacement Valve—that has but 2 Moving 
Parts—is Fully Automatic—and with a Tell-tale indi- 
cator at each bearing to show the job is done. 


Savings comparable to the above can be made on your 
equipment with Farval. Write for Bulletin 25. The Far- 
val Corporation, 3269 East 80th Street, Cleveland 4, O. 


Western Offices: Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 



















W. C. Souder has been selected to head the 
San Francisco district office of Chemical Coal 
Sales division of United States Steel Company 
of Delaware. Similar offices were recently 
opened in Cleveland and Chicago. Coal chem- 
icals are produced in the West at the Geneva 
Steel Company plants at Geneva and Ironton, 
Utah. 

John Torrey has been 
appointed general sales 
manager of Avery Ad- 
hesive Label Corp., of 
Monrovia, Calif. He was 
formerly president of 
Lennan Lights, Inc., and 
was also associated with 
Erwin Wasey & Co., ad- 
vertising firm. 


Barry G. Wagner has joined the industrial 
sales division of Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Shipbuilding division, San Francisco. He was 
formerly in the wholesale equipment business. 


Blynn B. Beck is the new manager of the 
Western sales and service headquarters of Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc., at San Francisco. 


Will R. Golden is named Pacific coast sales 
manager for National Match Book Advertising, 
Inc., with offices in Hollywood. The firm was 





recently organized to handle advertising space 
for match books. 


Charles F. Coates is in charge of the new 
Los Angeles sales office and warehouse of J. H. 
Williams & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of drop forgings and drop forged tools. 


Howard Burt & Sons, 725 Second St., San 
Francisco, are the new sales and service repre- 
sentatives for Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., in 
Northern California, with a complete line of 
powered and hand-operated materials handling 
equipment. 


Fowler Manufacturing Co., world’s oldest 
makers of electric water heaters, have begun 
distribution in Oregon and Washington through 
the Nash-Kelvinator organization. 


Edwin J. Heimer, 
formerly president of 
Barrett - Cravens Co., 
Chicago materials han- 
dling equipment manu- 
facturers, has moved to 
San Francisco as vice- 
president in charge of 
Western activities for 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 
exposition management 
firm. 





Philip Fennelly is the 
new Northwest repre- 
sentative for Pioneer 
Rubber Mills, San Fran- 
cisco, with offices at 400 
S.W. First Ave., Port- 
land. He was formerly 
sales manager for Hunt- 
ington Rubber Mills, 
Portland. 


Tay-Holbrook Company, San Francisco, and 
Howard Supply Co., Oakland, are among the 
new stocking jobbers for the H. K. Porter Co., 
Inc., line of lubricated plug valves. In the Los 
Angeles area, stocking jobbers include Com- 
mander Engr. & Supply Co., Hickey Pipe & 
Supply Co., Howard Supply Co., and Neal Sup. 
ply Co. 


A. F, “Bert” Neumann is the new sales pro- 
motional manager for the San Francisco division 
of Carpenter Paper Company. 


Frank Castanette has been appointed North- 
west representative for the New York Belting 
& Packing Co., with headquarters in Portland. 


William G. Hathaway and Stephen Thurlow 
have been appointed Pacific Northwest repre- 
sentatives for the Hertner Electric Co., of Cleve- 
land. Their headquarters is at 1550 First Ave. 
So., Seattle. 


Arthur R. Burch, former West Coast engi- 
neer, has been named Western regional manager 
for The Bassick Co., manufacturers of casters, 
furniture trimmings and automobile hardware, 


W. J. Hennessy, J. W. Ditewig and R. H. 
Priest are partners in the Seaboard Machinery 
Co., Los Angeles, West Coast representatives for 
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STAKES, SHELVES, 
RACKS, BOXES, and HANDLES 


How Thomas men help you “Job-Suit" trucks for 
your particular purpose; (1!) Chassis is selected 
first. Kind and weight of average load and 








FREE Report 
Promises Savings 














floor conditions determine platform size and 
wheel gear. (2) The superstructure that will 
handle your loads most efficiently is then chosen. 
Thomas has over 1000 supers (handles, boxes, 
shelves, etc.) cataloged for easy selection. 
Thomas “Job-Suited” trucks cost no more but 
you get more out of them because — they suit 
your job. Catalog and prices on request. 







| HOMAS 
“JOB-SUITED” TRUCK 


BSeries 3400 hardwood platform truck with round corners. 
) Made in 10 sizes. Illustrated above with type A superstruc- 
ture. Tubular steel push handle 40” above floor. Moulded-on 
j rubber tired wheels, Hyatt bearings. Thomas makes many 
other types of 2 and 4 wheel trucks. casters and wheels. 
Write for catalog 


Mfg'd by THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 


3300 Mississippi River Keokuk, lowa 
Stocks carried by these Western representatives: 
W. T. BILLARD, INC., 734 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
GLEN L. CODMAN CO., 10521 Pearmain St., Oakland, Calif. 
HYSTER SALES CO., P. O. Box 3956, Portland 8, Oregon 
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With Steam-Gun Cleaning 











EAD about the low-cost Oakite steam-detergent 

way to clean metal parts that are too large for soak- 
tank or machine-washing. This new, FREE 8-page 
Oakite Service Report gives you the facts! It shows 
how the triple-cleaning action of mechanical pressure, 
heat and the detergency of Oakite cleaners make quick 
work of penetrating and removing oil, grease and other 
surface soils. Tells how this speedy Oakite method 
saves you time and money cleaning floors and walls; 
degreasing heavy equipment; stripping paint. For 
your FREE copy send a request to... 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1001 E. First St., Los Angeles 12, Cal. 
95 Market St., Oakland 4, Cal. 
Technical Service Representatives located at San Diego, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Portland and Spokane. Consult local teleghone directory 






MATERIALS 
METHODS 
SERVICE 


Specialized Industrial Cleaning 
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Lester-Phoenix, Inc., Cleveland manufacturers 
of injection molding machinery for plastics and 
light metals. 





Two recent appointments by the Fruehauf 
Trailer Company are Patrick C. Halloran to 
the post of San Francisco branch sales manager, 
and $. K. Porter, named plant manager of Frue- 
hauf’s Los Angeles factory. 


John H. Maddox has 
been appointed the San 
Francisco representative 
of Ideal Industries, Inc., 
with headquarters at 444 
Market St. He will serve 
the northern part of 
California. 





Campbell & George Co., 379 Brannan St., 
San Francisco, have been appointed sales agency 
for the Trac Troly, electrical conductor system 
for cranes, monorails and power tools manufac- 
tured by Benbow Mfg. Co., Redwood City. 


Acme Steel Company is occupying new of- 
fices and warehouse in Portland at 2044 N.W. 
Pettygrove St. 


Edward E. Lacy is 
the new manager of the 
Butte, Montana, office 
of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 





Corliss A. Bercaw has succeeded to the post 
of Pacific Coast regional manager of the Electro- 
Motive division, General Motors Corporation, 
vacated by the retirement of Ernest Kuehn. The 
latter is remaining in an advisory capacity until 
January 1. 


John H. Bailor named resident sales engi- 
neer for the General Electric Company in Reno. 
He was formerly with the sales and engineering 
divisions in San Francisco. 


Owen D. (Jack) Safford is the new Bay 
cargo sales supervisor for American Air- 
ines, 


William H. Maloney has been named man- 
ager of the Los Angeles branch sales office of 
the Blackmer Pump Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The Los Angeles office has recently moved 


from 415 S. Central Ave. to 736 East Wash- 
ington Blvd. 


Roger C. Scott, specialist in hoisting equip- 
ment, and a veteran employee of Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia division, has 

0 appointed to the field activities department 


at Yale, with the specific assignment of helping 
industrie¢ and mill supply houses throughout 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico. 
His headquarters will be 2911 First Ave., So., 
Seattle. 


William C. Derry of Chicago has been ap- 
pointed to the post of lumber purchasing agent 
at Seattle, filling the vacancy accasioned by re- 
tirement of Thomas S. Brennan, a veteran of 
37 years with the road. Mr. Derry himself has 
been with the Santa Fe since 1925, the last 14 
years in the lumber section of the purchasing 
department. 


Henry Y. Satterlee, a specialist in engineer- 
ing, aviation and sales promotion, has joined 
the sales engineering staff of Cannon Electric 
Development Company, Los Angeles. 


Theodore H. Gray, formerly with Westing- 
house Research Laboratories at East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has joined the staff of Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, Inc., firm serving the metal working in- 
dustries in the Portland area. A native of Port- 
land, Mr. Gray will act as a consulting metal- 
lurgist. 


James Turek, Jr., Hollywood, has been ap- 
pointed a Western representative for the indus- 
trial sales division of A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Decatur, Ill. He was formerly with 
Stein Hall Co., Inc., New York. 


Agaloy Tubing Company of Springfield, Ohio, 
announce the appointment of I. F. Pohlmeyer, 
170 So. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, as repre- 
sentative of their company in southern Cali- 
fornia 


Ingenious New 


Technical Methods 


To Help You 


Increase Efficiency 


Light Projector Increases 
Thread Grinding Production 


Production of thread grinding machines can now be in- 
creased through the use of a light projecting device called 
the Thread Pick-up Projector. The thread profile appears 
in a viewing screen, magnified 20 times, thereby per- 


mitting accurate visual adjustments. 


In operation the Thread Pick-up Projector is placed alongside 
the thread grinding machine. A Dalzen Thread Grinder, 
Model No. 1, is shown above. While the machine is grind- 
ing the thread, the operator, using the Light Pick-u 

Projector, adjusts a “dog” on the next piece to be ground. 








Thread Pick-up Projector 


When the “dog” and piece are then placed in the thread 
grinder the thread profile is automatically in location and 


ready for grinding immediately. 


Even the most inexperienced personnel can 


ick up the 


thread” using this instrument after only a few minutes 
demonstration. Grinding is also done more accurately 


and the viewer gaan measurements of reliefs, notches, 


etc. to .0005 inch. 


Efficiency of production can also be increased through the 
use of chewing gum. The act of chewing helps relieve 
nervous tension and seems to make the work go easier 
and faster. For these reasons, Wrigley’s Spearmint Chew- 
ing Gum is being made available more and more by 


plant owners everywhere. 


Complete details may be obtained from 


Acme Scientific Company 


1457 West Randolph, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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NEW METHODS, 


MATERIALS, 


EQUIPMENT 


That Will Help to Cut 
Your Production Costs 


Baker Designs New 
Light-Weight Truck 

Operators of plants having narrow aisles 
or limited floor capacity will be interested 
in a new light-weight, low-priced fork 
truck now in production by the Industrial 
Truck division of the Baker-Raulang Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The FRH-20 has center 
control and is battery operated. Truck 
itself weighs but 3,850 pounds, and has a 
2,000-pound capacity. Tests with pilot 
models show that the unit can make a right- 
angle turn in 761/, inches plus length of 
load. The battery is rated at 10 to 11 hours 
of average use, and an automatic recharg- 
ing system needs no attention other than 
occasional addition of battery water. 


Welding Tip Cleaners 
In New Type Case 

The average welder’s pants pockets usu- 
ally contain as large and varied an assort- 
ment of objects as the pockets of a small 


84 


boy. Instead of marbles, chalk or live frogs, 
the welder’s pockets usually carry his car 
keys, pocket knife, flexible rule, marking 
chalk—and a set of Thermo Tip Cleaners 
in a metal case. The Thermacote Co., Los 
Angeles, has recently re-designed the case 
to make it smaller and lighter for ease in 
carrying. The Thermo Tip Cleaners have 
also been re-designed with increased space 
between the cleaning ridges so that carbon 
is removed without scratching the tip 
orifice. 
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New Diesel Engine Lube 
Oil Cuts Maintenance 


Successful conclusion of exhaustive field 
tests of a new product, “RPM Delo Super- 
charged Lubricating Oil” for diesel en- 
gines, has been announced by the Standard 
Oil Company of California. The new oil, 
developed by California Research Corp., 
Standard of California subsidiary, is re- 
ported to have been successful in greatly 
extending the period between engine over- 
hauls which have been undesirably short 
in certain areas where high sulphur fuels 
are used and under certain conditions of 
extremely severe operation. Tests showed 
that running time between oil changes was 
extended to double the period formerly 


-used in a number of cases. 
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Electronic Stevedore 
Speeds Cargo Handling 


A revolutionary overhead monorail sys- 
tem for loading and unloading ships by 
means of electronically-controlled carriers 
has been developed by the Trenton Ma- 
rine Service Corp., New York. The unique 
feature of the system is that the carriers 
are controlled from a central dispatching 
center by raio impulses. This eliminates 
the maze of wiring that would be required 
for more conventional types of control. 
Adjustable booms carrying monorails, 
with compensating devices for variations 
in tide, freeboard and hatch locations, 
can be swung into place over vessel 
hatches. A crew loads the carrier and turns 
over control to the central dispatcher, who 
then routes it to its proper destination to 
be unloaded. Switching is also electrically 
handled. According to the designers, this 
type of electronic steveore can increase 
the tonnage handling potential of a port 


terminal by 30 per cent while eliminatin. | 


many of the less desirable features : 
present methods. 
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Mechanical Holder 
For Small Tools 


A new development by Kennametal, 
Inc., Latrobe, Pa., brings the recognized 
advantages of mechanical holding to 
smaller size tools than heretofore—those 
having shanks Yy, 5%, 34 and 1 inch 
square. These tools, designated ‘‘Kendex,” 
feature a flat tip held to a steel shank with 
a countersunk flat-head cap screw and 
socket nut. Tips are made in four shapes, 
square, round, triangular and pentagonal, 
of which the latter is illustrated. The round 
tips are regularly furnished in grade K6 
Kennametal, primarily for use in machin- 
ing cast iron. The other tip styles are fur- 
nished in grades K6 or K3H, suitable for 
machining steel, cast iron and other metals. 
Tips may be rotated to provide a succession 
of cutting edges and when all have become 
dull, tips may then be discarded, thus elim- 
inating grinding. 


Square Stacking Box 
Aids Parts Handling 


Manufacture of a new type stacking box 
for handling miscellaneous parts is an- 
nounced by the Palmer-Shile Co., Detroit. 
The box is of all-steel welded construction, 
and has a four-way entrance with a corru- 
gated bottom. Support is by four angle legs 
with shoes for floor protection. Construc- 
tion permits stacking any way. Boxes are 
built to any size required by customer. 
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Cut-Away Motors For 
Field Demonstrations 


U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc., Los An- 
eles, believe that the operator out in the 
field can judge a motor’s performance 
more readily from watching it work than 
from a printed brochure. Therefore, they 
are now operating a fleet of station wagons 
equipped with a minimum of five actual 
electrical motors that can get to the most 
remote places where such equipment is 
ysed. The motors have sections cut away 
and cased with lucite so that internal 
mechanism can be demonstrated by the 
sales engineer. 
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Air-Electric Control 
For Steelweld Presses 


Air-electric control has been adopted as 
an optional feature available for all Steel- 
weld Presses manufactured by the Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Company, 
Wickliffe, Ohio. With this control an air 
glinder does the work of throwing the 
dutch which ordinarily is done by a me- 
chanical foot-operated treadle. The air 
qylinder may be actuated by hand button, 
foot switch or various combinations of 
both. Control is designed to ease the oper- 
ator's work and speed production on large 
orders of duplicate parts. 
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New Device Controls 
Bulk Materials 


An economical solution to the problem 
of overcoming restriction and stoppage of 
bulk materials in bins and chutes has been 
designed by the Bin-Dicator Company, De- 
troit. It is a new aerating device called the 
Bin-Flo,” and consists of small plates 
Which are readily located at points where 
flow is restricted. Low-pressure air is in- 
jected into the material through a special 
fabric diffuser, causing the material to flow 





freely. Manufacturer claims that the Bin- 
Flo will not plug up even with the most 
finely ground material. Models are pro- 







STORAGE BiN 


BIN-FLO 
- UNITS 






SUPPLY 


vided for thin-walled bins and chutes, as 
well as for concrete and other thick-walled 
hoppers. 
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Full-Load Conveyors 
Save Floor Space 


A new type of conveyor known as the 
Harris system has been designed by the 
United Welding & Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, 
for use in the food processing industry. 
Through its use, manufacturer claims, 100 
per cent of rated can or bottle capacity of 
pasteurizers, coolers and exhausters can be 
achieved. Basis for the system is a grid 
floor, alternated with a walking beam grid. 
The walking beam raises slightly, picks up 
the entire load, moves forward about three 
inches and returns to its original position. 
Pusher bars, guides, chains or long moving 
belts are eliminated, and since entire load 
moves at one time, damage to product or 
containers is avoided. All working parts 
and grease points are outside the process- 
ing area. 
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Aluminum Auto 
Storage Rack 


Automobile storage racks made entirely 
of aluminum, which they feel will sup- 
plant the trailer for light hauling, are be- 
ing built by Seidelhuber Iron & Bronze 
Works, Inc., of Seattle. ““Auto-Lugger’”’ is 
the name given the innovation, and the 
inventor is M. C. E. Burkey. 

Mounted on the car it has a capacity 
of 300 pounds, limited by the capacity of 
the car springs. The load rides easily with- 
out interfering with vision, automobile 
clearance, or car maneuverability. Its low 
broad design brings the structure below 
the air stream of most automobiles. 

In the dismounted position it facilitates 
loading of awkward articles, appliances, 
boats, etc., or it can be used as sleeping 
quarters for hunters, fishermen, and skiers. 
Weighing only 46 pounds, it is completely 
collapsible for easy compact storage when 
not in use and man be mounted on the car 
within five minutes. 


837 
Plastic Masks Protect 
Industrial Workers 
G-S Protective Masks, which consist of 
a plastic shield, held in position by an ad- 
justable elastic headband, and replacable 
laminated filters of extra thickness, pro- 
tect throat, nose and bronchial tubes from 
irritating, but non-toxic dusts, weigh less 
than 1/4, ounce, are for foundry, mill, fac- 
tory use. General Scientific Equipment Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 















I’m Interested in Anything New That 
Will Help Me Do a BETTER JOB. 








American Municipal Government 
& Administration 


By Stuart A. MacCorkle. D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, 1948. $4.25. 

The governmental and administrative 
problems of the city are highlighted in this 
new book in which the author makes an 
“effort to give a general introduction to 
the all-important subject of the methods 
by which more than half the people in 
America are being governed in their local 
communities.” 

His approach seems sound and avoids 
the usual functional approach (taxation, 
public utilities, public health, etc.) found 
in many of the well-known books on this 
subject. The author has a lucid style which 
is essential in technical writing. 

The book is divided into 27 chapters 
which include the development of city gov- 
ernment ; the relationship between the city, 
state, and nation; political parties and the 
electorate; an excellent chapter on pressure 
groups and public opinion; the electoral 
process; the city council, mayor, and city 
manager; and the different forms of city 
government. 

The last half of the book is concerned 
with administration. In the reviewer's 
opinion the discussion on personnel admin- 
istration is inadequate. The Public Admin- 
istration Service in Chicago has published 
a specialized study in this field and refer- 
ence to this publication in the form of an 
outline summary would present a more 
thorough treatment of a very important 
subject. 

The chapters on borrowing and indebt- 
edness, accounting, auditing and reporting 
are extremely good summaries of complex 
administrative functions. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. MacCorkle is familiar 
with more than he indicates in the para- 
graph relating to work measurement; or, 
stated another way, the criteria for measur- 
ing performance of municipal functions. 
An increasing amount of material is avail- 
able and it is believed that more attention 
should be given this important subject. 

The chapter on municipal courts is par- 
ticularly well-written. The author wisely 
observes: “The ultimate goals in the ad- 
ministration of justice are perhaps not in 
sight. In many instances corruption pre- 
vails over justice, and in many others our 
courts are ill-equipped in knowledge and 
ability to discharge their all-important task. 
But progress is being made by the legal aid 
societies . . . bar associations, all aimed 
toward the day when the courts of every 
American city will be open and ready to 
dispense justice to all its people.” 

Reviewed by: 
PETER WEINBERGER 
Public Administration 
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Reading Guide For Western Management 


A service for all management levels . . . 
appraised by the faculty of the School of Management, Golden Gate College 


current literature surveyed and 


A Trade Union Analysis 

Of Time Study 
By William Gomberg. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1948. $4.25. 

A critique of motion and time study has 
long been needed. Controversies that have 
raged over the various techniques employed 
in this field (for example, speed rating vs. 
effort rating) have obscured the fact that 
the validity of the most fundamental prem- 
ises of the subject may well be questioned. 

This the book seeks to do. The author, 
head of the Management-Engineering De- 
partment of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, and a recognized 
leader in the motion and time study field, 
has provided a searching and critical analy- 
sis of some of the bases on which the sub- 
ject of motion and time study rests. Dr. 
Gomberg’s method is entirely rational and 
thought-provoking as he probes the weak 
spots of the “science” of the subject. One 
cannot escape the feeling that he is on 
much more solid ground than those whose 
contributions he criticizes, and it will be 
interesting to anticipate the rebuttals that 
are almost sure to result. 

Those who have penetrated into the sub- 
ject of the book know that it is based on 
certain “laws” with supplementary “‘corol- 
laries.’” Many of these involve relationships 
in the doing of a task that are not neces- 
sarily “technical” to the exclusion of all 
else. Since motion study is concerned with 
human motion in industry, it follows that 
the problems which affect the individual 
also affect the motions he makes. So Dr. 
Gomberg uses the book to evaluate these 
things. 

The result is a thought-provoking effort. 
It is well done in the fine tradition of solid 
reasoning. It transcends the “trade union” 
phase of its rather limiting title to provide 
a unique approach and a fine addition to 
the all-too-slowly growing collection of 
factual, meaty books on the general subject 
of human relations in industry. 

Reviewed by: 
C. LLoyD THORPE 


Manufacturing & Production 
Management 


Introduction to Advertising 
Principles and Practice 
By Thomas E. Maytham. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1948. $6.00. 

Professional advertising men and others 
who “dabble” in advertising will find this 
book most interesting. Excellent typog- 
raphy and good illustrations make it easy 
to read. It is written in a clear and highly 
readable style. 

The place of advertising in our social 
economy is understandably discussed and 
related to its economies, functions and 
abuses. Its relation to marketing and mar- 


keting research is reviewed. Techniques 
fact-finding methods, tabulation and analy. 
sis are ably handled. 

The HOW of planning and writing the 
advertisement is worth reading. In this sec- 
tion, one will also be informed HOW to 
write headlines and good copy. 

For those interested in advertising pro- 
duction there is an excellent chapter which 
explains many interesting and practical 
techniques, such as typography and print- 
ing, as well as plate and printing repro- 
duction. 

One may also learn about eleven ways 
to test advertisements. These are recogni- 
tion, identification, consumer opinion, 
coupon, coupon-plus-sales, hidden-offer, 
mail sales, triple-association, and check- 
lists. Additional tests are also included. 

Direct mail advertising comes in for its 
share of explanation as does point-of-sale 
material and display. The all-important 
subjects of product identification, legal re- 
quirements and packaging prove valuable 
and worthy of study. 

Mr. Maytham concludes his book with 
a brief but comprehensive discussion of 
advertising organizations and how they 
function. 

For beginners or experienced advertising 
man alike, this book is recommended as 
excellent reading. 

Reviewed by: 
JosEPH A. GILBERT 


Salesmanship & Sales 
Promotion 


Briefer Guides From 
The Management Library 
Executive Compensation in 
Thirty-nine Industries 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Studies in Business Policy, No. 32, August, 
1948 (pamphlet). 

This study gives the compensation of 
the three highest-paid executives, in addi- 
tion to the remuneration of all officers and 
directors, for 762 companies in thirty-nine 
industries. It does not attempt to answer 
the question of the exact amount that 
should be paid any single executive, but 
it does provide facts which can serve as 
guides in the development of proper salary 
schedules. 


Union Contracts Since the Taft-Hartley Act 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 94, 1948 
(pamphlet). " 

A Conference Board study which ana- 
lyzes 313 union contracts and shows what 
types of contract clauses employers and 
negotiators are agreeing to under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


Favored Industries in Los Angeles 
By Neff, Baum & Heilman. The Haynes 
Foundation, 1948 (pamphlet). 

This report is a simpli ed version of a 
more comprehensive study entitled “Pro- 
duction Cost Trends in Selected Industrial 
Areas.” For more widespread reading it 
has been condensed and reduced to non- 
technical language in this publication. 

Reviewed by: 
BERNA M. CARLSON 
Management Librarian 
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2448 


Industrial Ovens Described—The many de- 
signs of industrial ovens built by J. O. Ross 
Engineering Corporation are fully described and 
photographed in a 23-page catalogue covering 
such varied types as Lithograph Ovens, Auto- 


| mobile Body Ovens, Armature Bake Ovens, 


Weld Rod Ovens and conveyor ovens of all 
ypes. The booklet tells how ovens are designed 
to suit different requirements in the method of 
heating, source of heat, material handling, and 
the construction of the oven itself, and the com- 
pany feels this booklet should help to crystallize 
in your mind how your own oven requirements 
an be worked out. 


2449 


Soot Remover—National Aluminate Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, have recently put on the 
market a new chemical soot remover in powder 
form which removes soot from boiler furnaces 
by lowering the ignition temperature to 775 
degrees, where normal furnace temperatures will 
burn it off. An interesting illustrated abstract 
covering the research which made possible this 
new product, Nalco SR-150, is available on re- 
quest, and should be of interest to plant execu- 
tives desirous of maintaining clean heat-receiv- 
ing surfaces within the boiler to insure an un- 
interrupted flow of heat through removal of the 
furnace-clogging soot and slag. 


2450 


| Reynolds Issues New Data Book—Since alum- 


ium is no longer a single metal but a large 
family of metals, each with its own peculiar 
properties, to make an intelligent selection, the 


> wer must have definite information as to alloys, 


tempers, sizes, shapes, physical properties, chem- 
ial properties, mechanical properties, and fab- 
ricating characteristics. To meet this demand for 
factual information on aluminum alloys and 
mill products, Reynolds Metals Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has prepared a handy pocket- 
size 162-page book covering the subjects listed 
above plus 33 pages of explanatory text covering 
awide range of related subjects such as the 
illoy designation system, the temper designa- 
tion system, heat-treatable and non-heat-treatable 
illoys, casting alloys, casting methods and foun- 
dy practice. The booklet is available without 
charge to those engineers, designers and tech- 
tical men who write on their company letterhead. 


2451 

Fresh Air Fans—Proper ventilation in offices, 
tis maintained by The National Association of 
Fan Manufacturers, Detroit, Michigan, promotes 
ficiency; in industry, fresh air removes dusts, 
tinders and the residue of buffing, sand blasting, 
dissipates heat from machines. ‘Fresh Air at the 
Touch of a Switch” is the name of this little 
\-page booklet, which is well-illustrated with 
lively photographs of the people and places 
ected by the various ventilation systems, in- 


duding farms, theaters and stores, as well as 
industrial plants. 


2452 


licket Loader Bulletin—The Nelson Series 10 
bucket loaders are made for heavy-duty road 
work. They come equipped with either pneu- 
natic wheels, for quicker movement, or crawlers, 
lot heavier digging and for operation on soft 
sound. The N. P. Nelson Iron Works, Inc., 
Cifton, N. ]., who describe them in a new four- 
bage pamphlet, point out that they ‘‘pick before 

shovel” ; feeder has steel teeth that pick ma- 





terial loose from the bank without slugging 
shocks and quickly heap it in the buckets; the 
toothed wearing strips are renewable. Both 
models of loaders handle loose or screened ma- 
terials up to about three-inch cube, and earth 
and bank gravel containing up to 15 per cent 
stones of six-inch cube. Other features include 
overside Timken bearings, Le Roi 201-inch 
engine, and Twin Disc clutches with automatic 
relief clutch on elevator drive. 


2453 


Test Your Speed—tThere is a best speed of 
operation of your rotating or traveling equip- 
ment to provide uniformity of product, prevent 
costly equipment failures. Metron Instrument 
Co., Denver, Colorado, have put out a new four- 
page brochure on their hand tachometers, which 
cover a wide range of speeds, from 2 to 10,000 
rpm. or 20 to 100,000 rpm. with one tachometer 
and two adapters. They are claimed to be fool- 
proof — undamaged by overspeeding, selection 
of wrong range, or changing ranges while in 
operation, and easy to read rapidly and instantly, 
with a sustained accuracy of 1 per cent not af- 
fected by wear, vibration, temperature or hu- 
midity conditions. They should be useful for 
any shop, plant or laboratory's timing operations. 


2454 


No More Fire Hazard from paint spraying 
operations is encountered when this type of 
painting is done in a paint Spray Booth as de- 
scribed by Schmieg Industries, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, in their new 10-page Catalog 480. In the 
booth, overspray is whisked away in a fast- 
moving stream of air that travels horizontally 
from the work into a solid curtain of water that 
cascades down a perpendicular flood sheet at the 
back of the booth. The centrifugal pounding 
action in the washing chamber dislodges the pig- 
ment from the air stream, and a second sheet of 
water, descending down the rear wall, floods the 
paint into the sludge tank below. Moisture that 
may still remain is eliminated by a series of 
baffles, against which the air stream impinges 
on its upward and outward pats, and clean air 
only passes through the exhaust fan. The booklet 
contains several pages of blueprints of actual 
factory installations, which come in all sizes, 
diminutive enough to cope with the spraying 
of small parts and keep overspray off the con- 
veyor monorail wheels and chain, and large 
enough to take truck and trailer units. 


2455 

Verson Die Manual—A handsome and durably 
bound new 88-page book has been issued by the 
Verson Allsteel Press Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, in which over 200 press brake dies are 
illustrated and described, ranging from simple 
bending dies to complex gang punching units, 
with related die types grouped together. De- 
tailed information is presented to simplify tool- 
ing up and to help avoid the dangers of mis- 
application of dies. Also included is useful en- 
gineering data for making metal forming calcu- 
lations and complete details and specifications 
on Verson Press Brakes. The book’s many pages 
of detailed technical drawings, thoroughly de- 
scribed, should make it an asset to all persons 
engaged in the forming of metals, to whom it 
is available without charge. 


2456 


Safe Trucking Procedure Explained—Allis- 
Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, have put out 
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_a clever little cartoon-illustrated “Trucking 
Manual.’ The 20-page pocket-size booklet was 
designed by the company’s tractor division and 
health and safety department to give their own 
employees hints on safe intra-plant trucking pro- 
cedure, but would be worthwhile reading for 
any plant’s employees. The suggestions contained 
in it cover safe operation of hand, transporter, 
electric and gas lift trucks. In every instance, 
operators are instructed to check the truck to see 
that it is in good condition before using it, 
and if repairs are necessary, to notify the fore- 
man. The last page carries on one side a memo 
listing the procedure to be followed for the 
skillful handling of sick and injured and on the 
other side is space for notes. 


2457 


Radio Catalog — A 168-page, closely-printed 
catalog, “Everything in Radio and Electronics,” 
put out by Allied Radio Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois, covers more than 10,000 items, with 
special emphasis placed on equipment for in- 
dustrial maintenance requirements, electronic 
tubes, transformers, condensers, rheostats, rec- 
tifiers, switches, batteries, etc. There are special 
sections listing public address and intercom- 
munication units for indoor and outdoor require- 
ments, and a section on microphones, speakers 
and other accessories, as well as a large tech- 
nical book section covering leading publications 
on the theoretical and practical aspects of radio, 
electronics and electricity. Latest disc, wire and 
tape recorders are listed ; record changers, phono- 
graphs and all accessories are detailed; and a 
new line of low-cost television receivers is de- 
scribed as ideal for employee lounges or execu- 


tive offices. This buying guide is available with- 
out charge. 


2458 


Caterpillars Described — A new booklet, 
“Caterpillar Diesels Go to Town,” heralds the 
application possibilities of Diesel power units: 
how they provide power for water pumping 
stations, sewage disposal plants and local in- 
dustry; how, as Diesel powered tractors and 
motor graders they build roads and streets and 
keep them in repair, with snow removal, garbage 
disposal, parkway and airport improvement 
among their tasks. The booklet on each page 
has photographs and descriptions of actual in- 
stallations in every part of the country, like the 
one at Big Stone City, South Dakota, which has 
thereby generated its own electricity since 1941, 
the two Caterpillar Diesel Electric Sets at Mon- 
roe, Utah, which serve as a protection against 
possible failure of the main units as well as 
against a seasonal shortage of water power. The 
booklet is put out by Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Illinois. 


2459 


Time Saver Table—A table published by West 
Coast Aero Tool Company, Los Angeles, makes 
it possible to determine quickly the number of 
parts which may be made from a given amount 
of material, thus speeding machine shop opera- 
tions and eliminating waste. To use the table it 
is necessary only to know the length of the part 
and the width of the cut-off blade to be used; 
add these together, find that dimension on the 
table and the number of parts which may be cut 
from one, 10 or 100 feet is clearly indicated. The 
table is available on request either in notebook 
size or as a handy 22x16!/-in. wall chart. 


2460 


Servit Selector — Burndy Engineering Com- 
pany, New York, has published “Servit Se- 
lector,” a bulletin designed as a handy reference 
to simplify the choice of the correct type of 
Servit (split-bolt connector) for various con- 
ductor combinations. The Burndy Servit, for 
taps, deadends, service entrance, motor lead and 
junction box connections is supplied for use 
with single metals, alloys and combinations of 
different conductor metals. Copies of the bul- 
letin are available on request. 
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Permanente Net Up 75 Per Cent 


ERMANENTE Metals Corporation is 

now producer of 20 per cent of the na- 
tion’s primary aluminum, has risen to 12 
month sales of $69,605,000 and a current 
net earning rate of $1,000,000 a month, 
according to Henry J. Kaiser, president. 
He reported that: 

i. Net earnings increased approximately 
75 per cent for the last fiscal year to a total 
of $9,244,338. This was at a rate of $3.55 
a share, compared to $2.05 for the preced- 
ing year, based on 2,600,000 shares now 
outstanding. The increase reflected greater 
production and efficiency achieved from a 
longer operating period for new plants and 
the acquisition of new facilities. 

2. The report for the quarterly period 
ending August 31 showed Permanente 
Metals continuing to strengthen its posi- 
tion, as follows: 

From three month net sales totaling 
$18,463,937, the company showed net 
profit after taxes of $3,002,396, or $1.15 
per share. 

Earnings for the last 12 months reached 
$10,975,000, or $4.21 a share. 

Working capital increased in the year 
from $6,749,000 to $22,598,000, of which 
$8,100,000 was added July 7 by the com- 
pany’s first public financing. 

3. Permanente Metals, turning from 
wartime production of ships, magnesium, 
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“Permanente Goop”’ incendiary bomb ma- 
terial, chemicals and refractories, became 
one of the three producers of primary 
aluminum in the United States in 1946, 
at the same time continuing related chem- 
ical and refractory divisions. 

Aiming at rounding out integration in 
the aluminum industry, Permanente Met- 
als leased from the government a plant at 
Baton Rouge, La., that processes bauxite 
ore into powdered alumina, an aluminum 
reduction plant and a rolling mill at Spo- 
kane, Wash., built its own soda ash plant 
at Owens Lake, Calif., and bought an 
aluminum reduction plant for $3,000,000 
at Tacoma, Wash. 

4. Approximately $5,000,000 of the 
company’s postwar earnings were reinvest- 
ed in new facilities and improvements, 
including: $1,000,000 for improvements 
at the Tacoma plant, $1,200,000 for a dock 
at Baton Rouge, $1,200,000 for a soda ash 
plant, $1,000,000 at the rolling mill, and 
research and testing facilities and explora- 
tions for sources of bauxite. 

5. Acquisitions of additional facilities 
and expansions into other products are 
under way, representing investments ex- 
ceeding $4,500,000 already provided for 
in the public financing; including: 

Permanente Metals is preparing to cnter 
the aluminum foil field with a mill at Per- 


















manente in the San Francisco Bay area to 
supply foil for packaging, labeling and 
other industrial uses. 

Equipment is being built for an alumi- 
num rod and bar mill, and to meet heavy 
demands for electric conductor wire from 
expanding public uulities and other in- 
dustries, the company is preparing to enter 
the aluminum wire and cable field. 
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Huge Terminal Will Be 
Built in Seattle 


Bids have been invited for construction 
of a three-story, 480x220-ft. warehouse 
in the South End industrial area of Seattle, 
by Seattle Terminals, Inc. According to 
R. G. Culbertson, president of the firm, 
the building will be completely mechan. 
ized for materials handling. A 60-ft. ceil- 
ing will permit high tiering of goods, and 
in addition to spur track facilities there 
will be 22 truck loading bays. The track 
side of the structure will accommodate nine 
freight cars. 

In addition to providing facilities for 
storage of general merchandise the new 
building will provide special rooms for 
storage of iene goods, rooms equipped 
for temperature and humidity control, 
packaging of bulk items in both dry or 
liquid state, and an employees’ restaurant. 

Seattle Terminals, Inc., has been estab- 
lished since 1942. 
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Buschmann Portable Conveyors add to your profits with 
savings of 30% and more in handling costs. Roll-or-wheel 
type units adjust to a multitude of conveying needs. In 
5 ft. and 10 ft. 
to carry ... yet strong and durable. No tools needed for 


sections and curves, light in weight, easy 


set-up. Buschman “Red Wheel” Conveyors resist rust and 
weather. Write for Bulletin No. 10. 


Buschman 


THE GEORGE M. PRESCOTT COMPANY 


1577 East 25th Street 
Los Angeles |!, California 
Distributor 
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(Continued from page 52) 

Refueling and Battery Charging 

Adequate facilities must be included in 
the plant layout for charging the batteries 
of electric trucks or for refueling gas pow- 
ered trucks. Motor generator sets are avail- 
able for the former in multiple circuit 
units and usually the layout will be simpli- 
fied, and the cost lessened, if charging 
units having a number of circuits are 
employed. 

Where space is limited, and a large 
group of trucks must be arranged together 
in close formation, the trucks may be 
turned head on and the forks raised so as 
to overlap. 

The refueling stations for gasoline 
trucks should be located at central points 
in the plant so as to be convenient for the 
operators. In large plants where many 
units are employed, the number of refuel- 
ing stations must be sufficient to avoid de- 
lays for this materials handling equipment. 
LL 
Engineers Study Cause 
And Cure of Cavitation 

One of the most troublesome causes of 
wear in hydraulic turbines is cavitation, a 
phenomenon that has long been known to 
engineers. Cavitation is the formation of 
voids within a body of moving water when 
the pressure is reduced to the vapor pres- 
sure of the liquid. The voids become filled 
with air and water vapor, causing bubbles 
to form. These bubbles form and collapse 

rapidly, and result in pitting of the metal 
parts of the turbine. 

Considerable research on causes and pre- 
vention of cavitation has been done by the 
hydraulic turbine department of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., and a series of confer- 
ences on the subject have been held with 
Western engineers in recent months. Ac- 
cording to William J. Rheingans, assistant 
manager of the hydraulic turbine depart- 
ment at Allis-Chalmers, cavitation can be 
avoided by adjusting the turbine runner 
setting. When the runner is set too high 
above tailwater, pressure on the bottom 
surfaces of the runner buckets falls below 
the vapor pressure of the water, with re- 
sulting cavitation and eventual pitting. By 
setting the turbine low enough, cavitation 
can be avoided. 

Use of stainless steel has also been found 
to help, according to Mr. Rheingans. “It 
has been found that 18-8 stainless steel has 
about 10 times greater resistance toward 
pitting than ordinary cast steel,’’ he said. 
“For that reason, repairs of pitted areas are 
usually made with stainless steel.” 

High speed motion pictures of actual 
cavitation taken at California Institute of 
Technology show that the bubbles form 
and collapse in about 0.003 seconds. Each 
bubble, formed at the rate of 10,000 to 
20,000 per second, is 0.3 inches in diam- 
eter, and maximum speed of collapse is 
about 800 feet per second. This produces 
a pee of about 50,000 psi at the point 
0 


collapse and a resultant pitting of 
material. 
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THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 
(Continued from page 66) 


to market. There are 12 other Wells La- 
mont plants, including one at McMinn- 
ville, Oregon. Some time we'll tell you 
about some other interesting manufactur- 
ing enterprises in Fort Morgan, including 
one that makes the Wagner ditcher and 
another that sends its automobile engine 
valve lifters all over the world. 


Canon City - Florence Junket 
Up the Arkansas River from Pueblo 30 
or 40 miles is a lush valley with plenty of 
everything fruit and vegetables, oil and 
coal, and the thriving towns of Florence 


nessmen did, and at last reports they were 
having a lot of good sessions with indus- 
trialists at Bridgeport, Hartford, Provi- 
dence, Boston and Newark. 


Anholt Ashtrays 

Most cosmopolitan man in the Moun- 
tain States is Harry Anholt, suave man- 
ager of the Brown Palace Hotel in Denver. 
Right out of Paris, London and New York 
—with a manner that would make a head- 
waiter seem gawky and clumsy—although 
he came from a little town in Montana and 
learned all those smooth tricks the hard 
way. This man runs a big hotel and got 
sick and tired of having its nice rugs and 


torate of half a dozen Boettcher corpora- 
tions during the past few weeks and js 
giving them all the once-over. 

Charles Boettcher, who died recently at 
the age of 96, left an enormous financial 
and industrial organization, including ce. 
ment companies, beet sugar companies, 
banks, stores, hotels, etc. Claude K. Boett- 
cher now is the guiding genius for the vast 
assemblage of holdings, and in bringing 
in the 42-year-old New Yorker it is evi- 
dent that the Boettcher family is taking 
steps to insure continuance of able man- 
agement. 

Rydstrom is considered a progressive 








try, by 


and Canon City. Canon City also has the furniture mutilated by burning cigarettes young man. It has been a long time since ae 
Royal Gorge and the world’s highest bridge falling from ashtrays. So he invented an the word “progressive” has been connected 0 
spanning that stupendous gash through the ashtray that outwits the cigarette as well with the Boettcher tribe in any way. Just omens 
Rockies. These towns have the urge to at- 8 the cigarette smoker, and keeps the car- before the recent war, Rydstrom led his jj * nol 
tract some new industries, so they char- age in the tray where it will do nobody Wall Street associates into some large ship- “PP . 

tered an airplane and flew all the way to any harm. Anholt patented it and lined up _ building ventures. These proved so timely Wh 


New England for an “invasion” of five 
industrial centers with industries that may 
be getting a bit restive about the prospects 


a manufacturer, the Coors porcelain plant 
at Golden, Colorado, to produce the ash- 
trays in quantity. Now Gene Cervi has 






that he was taken into the government as 
an advisor to the Navy's top brass, and left 
at the war's end with a Navy captain’s com- 


hiring 
may b 
their | 


of a war. Any of these enterprises that are Joined the business and is on his way east mission. An expert on financing of West- 0 4 
ripe for a change will find plenty to attract promoting Anholt Ashtrays with a view to ern industrial operations, he soon became becau: 
them in the Florence-Canon City area. getting them a nationwide market. acquainted with Claude K. Boettcher, who get om 
The chartered Continental Airlines DC3 Meet Boettcher’s Mr. Rydstrom promptly began efforts to woo Rydstrom they ! 
carried a display of the region’s raw mate- Denver is in a dither over the arrival of _ to the mountain states. The fact that Ryd- ans; 
rials, power, acreage, labor, recreational a new prime minister for the Boettcher strom left one of the best jobs in New § “70° 
facilities, etc. Advance publicity featured empire. Arthur G. Rydstrom of New York York's financial district to take the Denver us the 
a luscious local girl dressed in one of those City, who resigned as a senior vice-presi- job is considered not only a feather in the — 
Hollywood cowgirl outfits showing plenty dent of the tenth largest bank in the United Boettcher cap but also an additional proof ” 
of hide and six-gun. The girl didn’t make States to take the job with the Boettcher that (as Western Industry would put it) 
the trip, but a group of the leading busi- interests, has been appointed to the direc- “the West is on its way.” ‘ 
I 
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The Impaired Worker 
Is ‘“Good Business’”’ 


By MAX D. KOSSORIS 


Director, Pacific-Rocky Mountain Region 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


HE reason why we have NEPH week 

—National Employ the Physically 

Handicapped Week—is that indus- 
try, by and large, will not employ the 
impaired worker if it can be avoided. The 
slogan ‘‘Hire the handicapped, it’s good 
business,” sounds cynical — but it reflects 
accurately the only practical approach that 
appeals to management. 

Why does industry discriminate against 
hiring the impaired? A number of reasons 
may be cited: they are less efficient than 
their unimpaired co-workers; they are ab- 
sent more frequently; they lose more time 
because of illness; they are more likely to 
get hurt ; they are hazards to other workers; 
they run up workmen’s compensation 
costs; they are less mobile because they 
cannot be shifted to other jobs as readily 
as the unimpaired ; and finally, they create 
placement problems. 

What are the facts? 


The Survey 


A recently completed study by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and financed 
by the Veterans Administration, provides 
objective facts obtained from industry's 
own records. The survey covered the ex- 
periences of slightly more than 11,000 
workers whose impairments were so severe 
as to constitute serious difficulties in their 
obtaining employment. They were studied 
in 109 plants in all parts of the U. S. and 
in a large variety of manufacturing in- 
dustries. 


In every instance the impaired worker 
was matched with one or more unimpaired 
co-worker who did the identical work in 
the same department of the same plant, 
under identical conditions, and who was 
of about the same age and had about the 
same work experience. The characteristics 
of the workers in this control group, which 
totaled over 18,000, were therefore sub- 
stantially identical with those of the im- 
paired group except for the one factor of 
impairment. Every other variable was elim- 
inated. In no instance did the survey period 
of any individual worker cover less than 
six months of work performance. 

The 11,000 impaired workers were 
found in about 1,500 separate occupations. 
Even this number understates the number 
of separate jobs in which impaired work- 
ets were encountered because many of them 
could not be studied — either because the 
necessary records were not available or 
because it was impossible to match the 
impaired worker with an appropriate un- 
impaired worker. 


The 10 basic types of impairments cov- 
ered in the survey were all of a physical 
nature, and were selected and defined by 
a group of outstanding industrial physi- 
cians. Briefly, they included the following 
impairments: orthopedic, vision, hearing, 
hernia, cardiac, ex-tuberculous, peptic 
ulcer, diabetic, epileptic, and multiple— 
that is, more than one of the types cited. 
Minor impairments within these categories 
were disregarded. The guiding principle 
was that the impairment had to be so se- 
vere that the applicant would have serious 
trouble in finding a new job. 

The survey covered the years 1945 and 
1946, when industry still had many im- 
paired workers on its payrolls. Those were 
years of a tight labor market, and many 
employers lowered their hiring barriers be- 
cause able-bodied workers were not avail- 
able in sufficient numbers. Many of the 
impaired workers lost their jobs late in 
1946 or in 1947 — partly because em- 
ployers re-imposed their hiring exclusions 
and laid off impaired workers in favor of 
able-bodied ones, or because, during re- 
trenchment and reconversion periods, they 
trimmed their war-swollen employment to 
peacetime proportions. The impaired, 
being the last to be hired, were among the 
first to be fired. 


General Findings 

Coming back to the earlier question, 
what are the facts about the work perform- 
ance of the impaired workers? First, some 
general findings. 

1. Contrary to the popular conception 
that they are employed primarily in cus- 
todial types of work — janitors, elevator 
operators, etc. — only 7 per cent of the 
survey group fell into this category. Nearly 
58 per cent were found in processing jobs 
of a great variety, 15 per cent were en- 
gaged in machine and building mainte- 
nance, 1 per cent were working foremen, 
6 per cent were in inspection and testing, 
4 per cent in recording and control, and 
about 9 per cent were engaged in moving 
materials. The survey revealed that prac- 
tically any job in any plant was potentially 
a job for an impaired worker of one type 
or another. 

2. The use of an impaired worker on any 
specific job is an individual problem. Into 
account must be taken not only the ques- 
tion of the degree to which the impairment 
handicaps the worker, but also his ability, 
intelligency, skill, experience, maturity, 
personality, etc., to meet the requirements 
of the particular job. This, however, is true 
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Thanks to the cooperative efforts of hundreds 
of scientists and engineers in almost every field 
of industry, we have been able to compile a 
comprehensive new booklet about DC 200 Fluids. 


in early 1943 glass distillation columns supplied 
the demand for silicone products. By 1944, we 
hod completed a multi-million dollar plant to 
supply war time requirements. During the past 
four yeors plant capacity has been tripled to 
supply the domestic and foreign markets. 


We had been producing DC 200 Fluids for less 
than a year when we published a 4-page leaflet 
describing these remarkably stable silicone fluids. 
Our newest publication is a 32-page booklet 
describing some of the more typical applications 


and giving data on the more significant proper- 
ties of the DC 200 Fluids. 


This volume of information is evidence of a 
unique and useful combination of properties in the 
fluids themselves. It is proof of the ready accept- 
ance given to these basically new materials by 
scientists, engineers and technicians in almost 
every industry. They have improved the perform- 
ance of all sorts of devices by capitalizing on 
the properties of DC 200 Fluids. We, in turn, 
have gained knowledge and experience by 
giving technical assistance. 


The benefits of our years of research and expe- 
rience in producing DC 200 Fluids and in 
adapting them to many different applications 
cre made available in booklet No. X-C-13. We 
hope that you will call on the technical repre- 
sentatives assigned to each of our branch offices 
for any additional information or assistance, 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

Atlanta « Chicago « Cleveland « 
los Angeles « New York 
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In England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 
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(Continued from page 91) 
of good placement work for the unim- 
paired worker as well. The impairment ts 
an additional element for consideration. 
An intelligent placement technique fits a 
man into the job he is able to do. 

The range of occupations in which im- 
paired workers were found included every- 
thing from unskilled labor to the most 
highly skilled machinist. In many cases the 
impairments did not affect earlier existing 
skills. In others, new skills had to be 
learned — some of them of a higher de- 
gree than those lost. 

3. Impaired persons are more limited 
than unimpaired workers in possible job 
assignments. They cannot be transferred 
as readily from job to job. This limitation, 
however, is one of degree, depending on 
the impairment and the requirement of the 
job. In any one plant, there may be scores 
of jobs a worker with a specific impairment 
can perform, and which he can do as read- 
ily as any unimpaired worker. This cer- 
tainly was apparent to the medical and per- 
sonnel departments of many of the plants 
studied, because the individual worker’s 
record showed alternative jobs in same or 
other departments to which he could be 
assigned. Mobility, then, is a matter that 
depends not only on the type of impair- 
ment involved, but also on the operating 
problems of the particular plant. 

4, The survey disclosed 4 nearly com- 
plete absence of job re-engineering for the 
impaired. The experience of 109 manufac- 
turing plants clearly indicated that it was 
not necessary to re-engineer jobs to enable 
employment of impaired workers. 


Specific Findings 

The plants surveyed all had medical rec- 
ords based on physical examinations. 
Plants without such records could not be 
studied because it would have been impos- 
sible to identify the impaired workers as 
carefully as the survey required. Such 
plants, however, also followed fairly intel- 
ligent placement practices, even though 
these varied widely. The following find- 
ings, therefore, reflect work experiences of 
men and women who had been placed at 
jobs at which their impairments were not 
handicaps. As aiani alia these find- 
ings are based on comparisons of impaired 
and unimpaired workers on identical jobs 
and identical conditions. 


1. Efficiency 

The impaired workers were as efficient 
as the unimpaired workers against whom 
they were matched. As a group, they held 
their own very well. In statistical terms, 
their output was 1 per cent better. 

This does not mean, however, that every 
impaired worker, if sensibly placed, will be 
better than his unimpaired co-worker. In- 
dividual differences are just as common 
among the impaired as among the un- 
impaired. Some of them had poor records. 
Others, on the other hand, had excellent 
records. But so did the unimpaired work- 
ers with whom they were matched. For the 
group as a whole, 40 per cent of the im- 


paired were as good, 33 per cent were bet. 
ter, and only 27 per cent were poorer, Ip 
other words, nearly three-fourths of the 
impaired workers were as good or better 
than the unimpaired. 


2. Absenteeism 

The absenteeism records of the two 
groups were nearly the same. Defining an 
absence as a failure to show up for work 
during a full day when the employee was 
scheduled to work, the 11,000 impaired 
workers averaged 3.8 days lost per 100 
scheduled work days, against 3.4 days for 
the over 18,000 unimpaired workers 
matched with them. This amounts to about 
one more day a year, and consequently may 
be regarded as insignificant. 

An analysis of the reasons given for ab- 
sence in plants which recorded them indi- 
cated that the distribution of reasons for 
absence was substantially the same for the 
two groups. If the impairments exercised 
any influence, it must have been a very lim- 
ited one. 


3. Work Injuries 

The disabling injury experience of the 
impaired was better than that of the un- 
impaired group. The injury frequency rate 
per million exposure hours was 8.9 for the 
impaired, as against 9.5 for the unimpaired 
with both groups working under identical 
work hazards. 


Only one instance was found among the 
174 disabling injuries to impaired workers 
in which the injury was definitely due to 
the impairment. But the fault for this was 
with the foreman, who through an over- 
sight, had assigned the man to one of the 
few jobs in the shop he was not supposed 
to perform. 


Not a single instance was found in which 
the injury resulted in permanent total dis- 
ability when superimposed on the existing 
disability. Nor was any instance found, 
either from the data or within the expe- 
rience of management, in which the im- 
pairment could be blamed for an injury 
to a fellow worker. The findings of the 
survey indicate clearly that there is no rea- 
son to believe that the existence of an 
impairment will cause work injuries if the 
impaired worker is properly placed. 

Nor is there reason to believe that, with 
proper placement, the disability resulting 
from disabling injuries will be more se- 
vere. For the impaired group, the average 
length of disability per injury was 14.5 
days. For the control group, the average 
was 14.9 days. 

The survey also disclosed that the types 
of injuries involved depended on the type 
of work performed, and had no relation to 
the impairment. If cuts or abrasions or 
burns were numerous among the impaired 
group, they were proportionately just as 
frequent among the unimpaired. ; 

Safety engineers teil us that a study of 
non-disabling injuries is perhaps more 1m- 
portant than a study of disabling injuries: 
(1) they occur more frequently and there- 
fore offer more cases for study, and (2) 
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the cause of any non-disabling injury is a 
potential cause of a disabling injury. 

The non-disabling injury rates for the 
‘wo groups were identical—9.9 per 10,000 
exposure hours, or 990 per million hours. 
Clearly, there was no special proneness on 
the part of the impaired toward minor in- 
uries. Here, too, the survey provides a 
measure of the severity of this type of in- 
juries by indicating the average number of 
redressin gs per injury; 0.9 for each group. 
Again the experiences were identical. 

As in the case of disabling injuries, the 
types of minor injuries were directly re- 
lated to job hazards, were the same for both 
groups, and showed no relation at all to 
existing impairments. 

4, The similarity of the two groups was 
further illustrated by their non-industrial 
yse of medical facilities. This was meas- 
ured in terms of plant dispensary visits for 
treatment of illness or injury not related to 
employment. Both groups averaged 1.5 
visits per person during the period studied. 
While not much significance can be at- 
tached to the figure itself, with practices 
between plants varying widely, the im- 
portant fact is the similarity between the 
two groups. 

5. Labor Turnover 


Finally, there is the matter of labor turn- 
oer. Those who urge the employment of 
the impaired worker frequently insist that 
he is, on the average, a steadier worker; 
that because he has greater difficulty in 
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finding a job, he tries harder to hang on 
to it. 

Unfortunately, this is one question to 
which the survey does not supply a reliable 
answer. A follow-up in 68 of the plants 
studied provided separation rates during 
the six-month period following the end of 
the survey period. Data were obtained on 
5,217 impaired and 8,723 unimpaired 
workers of the original survey group. 

The figures disclosed that the impaired 
workers had higher termination and volun- 
tary quit rates than the unimpaired. Their 
termination rate of 5.2 as against 3.1 for 
the unimpaired was easy to understand. As 
explained earlier, many companies re- 
imposed their prewar exclusion policies. 
Furthermore, being the last to be hired, 
the impaired had low seniority rankings 
and consequently were among the first to 
be laid off. 

The voluntary quit rate of 3.6 against 
that of 2.6 of the unimpaired represents 
less of a difference. Nevertheless, the rate 
for the impaired is the higher of the two. 
The reasons for this, however, are not hard 
to understand when we bear in mind that 
the period during which these rates were 
gathered — winter of 1946 and spring of 
1947 — was one of reconversion for many 
plants. Many of the impaired, seeing what 
was happening elsewhere and anticipating 
lay-offs, looked for other jobs, and found 
them. Many of them now had something 
to sell they did not have before — some 
special skill. 


Conclusion 

It would be possible to talk about a 
great many other interesting points the 
survey brought out, such as the prevalence 
of exclusion policies, performance differ- 
ences and similarities between the various 
types of impairments, the types of jobs 
from which the individual types of im- 
paired were found to be excluded, the dif- 
ferent placement policies, etc. 

But the basic finding, which is apparent 
in nearly every measure applied to the per- 
formance of impaired workers vs. that of 
unimpaired workers, 7s the similarity of 
the performance of the two groups. When 
placed on the basis of what he is able to 
do, the impaired worker is as good, and in 
some respects better, than the unimpaired 
worker operating under identical condi- 
tions. That should cause no surprise, be- 
cause if the impairment does not affect job 
performance, it represents the absence of 
an ability which the job does not require. 
For example, a one-legged man is every bit 
as good as a two-legged man for a bench 
job that requires two good hands and good 
eyesight. The lack of a leg has no bearing 
on the ability of the impaired worker to 
perform satisfactorily. 

It was stated at the outset that the slogan 
“Hire the handicapped, it’s good business”’ 
was a cynical one. It is that because it 
assumes that industry will listen only to 
profit considerations. While no one will 
deny that business men are capable of hu- 
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| manitarian considerations, there is no rea- 
son why they should not regard the em- 


ployment of the impaired from a strictly 


| dollars-and-cents point of view. The facts 


are clearly in favor of the impaired if the 
employer will place them sensibly — with 
the emphasis on what they can do, rather 
than ‘insisting that the man to be hired to 
be completely able bodied even though 
many of his abilities will not be required. 
There is little justification for requiring 
surplus abilities which are not necessary 
for the work to be performed. 

Logic, however, is not always the final 
answer in our industrial world of today. 
It is not enough to demonstrate that the 
average impaired worker is as good and 
as desirable an employee as the unimpaired 
worker who competes with him for em- 
ployment. What is extremely significant 
in the survey findings is that many firms 
were willing to hire impaired workers, re- 
gardless of their exclusion policies, if they 
had special skills. In ordinary and plain 
language, what this means is that manage- 
ment frequently will undertake the place- 
ment problems if the worker offers a skill 
and ability which management wants. That 
puts the emphasis on rehabilitation and 
training, depending on how the impair- 
ment was acquired and what, if any, exist- 
ing skills is affected. 

If this can be done, then there is every 
reason why the impaired worker can com- 
pete with the unimpaired purely on the 
basis of ability. He will not need to appeal 
for sympathy and for special considera- 
tions. He can retain his self-respect as an 
integral member of his community, valued 
for what he is and for what he can do. The 
facts, as brought out in this comprehensive, 
factual and entirely objective survey, 
clearly show that he can hold his own. If 
sensibly placed, his impairment is no 
handicap. 





Materials Handling Group 
Meets With Equipment Users 


U SERS of materials handling equipment 
had their innings recently when the 
Materials Handling Association of South- 
ern California held their first annual Users 
meeting in Los Angeles. Customarily, 
meetings have been attended by the manu- 
facturers and their representatives and 
their representatives anal Approxi- 
mately 120 were present. Among the firms 
represented at the meeting were Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., Bostock Engineering Corp., 
Lennan Lights, Inc., Pioneer Division, 
Flintkoke Co., Great Lakes Carbon Co., 
and Fluor Corp. 

The meeting, presided over by Harry G. 
Lundberg, of the General Electric Com- 


| pany, consisted of a three-part program. 


After an explanation of G-E’s More Power 
to America program, highlighted by their 
motion picture, “Materials Handling in 
Receiving, Warehousing and Shipping,” a 


panel of experts among members of the 
Association spoke on topics of special in- 
terest. Otto Holler, Faultless Caster Cor. 
poration, discussed “Hand Trucks and 
Casters”; Vincent Pence, Mailler Searles. 
Inc., had ‘Floor Conveyors”’ as his topic; 
Alden Lane, Snyder Engineering Corpora. 
tion, talked about ‘Overhead Conveyors 
and Monorail Systems,” and Robert H. 
Braun, of the Robert H. Braun Company, 
discussed ‘“‘Power Trucks.’ W. O. Kyte, 
advertising and sales promotion manager 
in the Los Angeles office of General Elec- 
tric, outlined the “More Power to Amer- 
ica” program preceding the other speakers, 

An indication of the interest of those 
attending the meeting was seen in the vari- 
ety of questions asked from the floor. Dis. 
cussion arising from questions included 
such subjects as “What is the ioad capacity 
of phenolic resin wheels on overhead con- 
veyors?”’ “When is it better to use belt 
conveyors instead of roller conveyors?” 
“What is the most practical incline angle 
for live and belt conveyors?” “What prog- 
ress has been made in the standardization 
of pallet sizes?” ‘“What are the limitations 
of tiering palletized materials?” 


Strikes Expensive 


More than $4,400,000 was lost in log- 
ging and sawmill payrolls by communities 
involved in the 11 boom strikes in the 
Douglas fir region last spring, according 
to the Industrial Conference Board of Ta- 
coma. The strikes were fruitless, because 
they brought no change in the wage scale. 


Materials Handling Display 
Will Visit West Coast 

Proof that gravity and power belt con- 
veyors are an economical means of moving 
materials in practically every type of busi- 
ness will be the mission of a new display 
truck developed for use by the Rapids- 
Standard Company, Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The unit will make on-the-job dem- 
onstrations at Denver, Salt Lake City, Spo- 
kane and Seattle. The “Vanette” truck is 
arranged so that one man can handle all 
the equipment ; even the heaviest piece, the 
Stevedore, Jr. belt conveyor, may be moved 
in and out of the truck by utilizing the 
adjustment mechanism on the conveyor 
and an overhanging line. 


Newsprint Project Dropped 

Plans for further development of 4 
newsprint mill at Longview, Wash., have 
been abandoned after $600,000 had been 
invested. As originally projected, the mill 
was to have cost $2,000,000, but after con- 
structing a 60,000-yard dirt fill foundation, 
driving piling, building a spur track and 
offices, construction estimates indicated 
that the mill would cost more than $4,000,- 
000. Executors of the estate of Col. Ira G. 
Copley, which owned majority control 
through Southern California Associated 
Newspapers, decided that the project 
would be too costly. Pacific Paperboard 
Co. had contracted to operate the plant. 
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— U.S. Atomic Energy Commission’s 
domestic uranium program is rapid- 
ly taking shape in the Colorado plateau, 
according to John K. Gustafson, director 
of the raw materials division of the com- 
mission. Also, the commission is prepared 
to pay prices above the minimums an- 
nounced last April, where larger quanti- 
ties are involved, and under special circum- 
stances the commission will take into con- 
sideration special milling and refining 
costs and other applicable features. 


Ore is being purchased through the 
commission’s agent, American Smelting 
and Refining Company, at Monticello, 
Utah, and will be shortly at Durango, Col- 
orado. Private vanadium plants are in oper- 
ation and are selling the uranium by-prod- 
uct to the government. 


“A comprehensive geological study,” 
he told the American Mining Congress at 
San Francisco in September, “including 
diamond drilling, by both the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey and AEC is well advanced. 
Research on improved methods of ore 
treatment for uranium extraction is in 
progress. By mid-1949 we expect to have 
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Colorado Leads as 
Source of Uranium Ore 


the government-owned Monticello plant 
in operation and at a somewhat later date, 
if ore deliveries warrant it, the govern- 
ment-owned Durango plant. The vana- 
dium companies in this field and numerous 
other independent operators are exploring 
and developing mining properties or are 
getting ready to do so.” 

Ore purchases in this area under the 
three-year minimum guarantee are as fol- 
lows for ore assaying 0.2 per cent or bet- 
ter, he reported: 

A price of $0.31 per pound of V2Os up to 10 

pounds of VO for each pound of Us0s, 

A basic price of $1.50 per pound of Us0s, 


A development allowance of $0.50 per pound 
of Us0s, 


A premium of $0.25 per pound for each 
pound of U2Os in excess of 4 pounds per 
short ton and an additional premium of 
0.25 for each pound in excess of 10 pounds. 


A haulage allowance of 0.06 per ton-mile 
up to 100 miles. 


Thus, an ore containing 2 per cent V,O, 
and 0.2 per cent U,O, produced 50 miles 
distant from a purchase depot would be 
paid for on delivery at the rate of $25.40 
per ton. 
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Protecto 'AD-X2' Charge 


new batteries longer life 
old batteries new life 


REASONS 
WHY 


you should use 


Protecto ‘AD-X2' 
Long Needed! 


. Reduces harmful effects 
of “sulfation.” 

. Ordinarily increases the 
capacity of mechanically 
“sulfated” bat- 


Helps prevent freezing. 
. Restores to active service 
app. 70 per cent of dis- 
carded sulfated batteries. 


Just “what the Doctor ordered” for Automotive, Industrial, 
Marine, and all Batteries of the lead-acid type 


Write us for literature & information NOW! 


PIONEERS, 


Manufacturers of PROTECTO 'AD-X2' CHARGE 


Copr. 1947 Pat. Pend. 
Dr. Merle Randall, Consultant 


2411 GROVE STREET, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


Electric Furnace 
Processing of Phosphate 


Electric furnace processing of phosphate 
may be the answer to getting the price of 
phosphates down so that Western farmers 
will no longer have to pay $60 a ton more 
than Florida farmers, according to C. 
Girard Davidson, assistant secretary of the 
interior. 

Speaking at a recent hearing at Poca- 
tello, Idaho, on new regulations for phos- 
phate production on public lands, he said 
that Idaho, Utah, Montana and Wyoming 
together possess 60 per cent of the nation’s 
phosphate deposits, yet account for only 
8 per cent of the annual output. 

He added that western phosphate is par- 
ticularly desirable because the ore also con- 
tains a number of critically-short minerals 
such as vanadium, nickel, zinc, lead and 
fluorine. 


Cold Storage Meeting 


Pacific States Cold Storage Warehouse- 
men’s Association convention at the Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, Oct. 19-22, 
will be featured by a joint meeting with 
officials of the National Association of Re- 
frigerated Warehouses. The latter organ- 
ization is headed by Edgar M. Burns, pres- 
ident of Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Com- 
pany of Portland. Harlan J. Nissen of Los 
Angeles is chairman of a national associa- 
tion committee revising the by-laws. 


Charge 
Here It Is! 


5. Lessens the chance of 
buckled plates and slowly 
decreases battery mud. 

6. Remember, PROTECTO- 
“AD-X2” CHARGE will 
restore your dead battery, 
providing there is no me- 
chanical defect. 

Treat your dead batteries 

before junking. 


Inc. 


JESS M. RITCHIE 
President 
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® Aerial view of new sheet and tin mill of Columbia Steel Company at Pittsburg. In foreground are industrial relations, administration, 
and new hospital buildings. Left background, next to overhead water tank, is new clarification and filtration plant to purify water. 


Sheet and Tin Plate Mill 
Opened by Columbia Steel 


TEEL facilities on the Pacific Coast 

were increased by about 400,000 an- 
nual tons with the official opening of the 
new cold reduction sheet and tin plate mill 
at the Pittsburg, California, plant of Col- 
umbia Steel Company on October 21. 

Inauguration of the mill, newest and 
most up-to-date of its kind in the country, 
marks an important milestone in the pro- 
gram of additions and improvements 
launched by United States Steel, the parent 
company, after V-J Day, which involves 
an expenditure of more than $130,000,000 
in the West, and in excess of $850,000,000 
by United States Steel throughout the 
whole country. Members of the board of 
directors of the corporation came to the 
Bay Area for the ceremonies, followed on 
October 22 by an open house. 

Operations of the new mill will be in- 
tegrated with those of the Geneva Steel 
plant in Utah. Upon completion of current 
conversion of the Geneva plant to peace- 
time output, the Pittsburg mill will receive 
hot rolled coils of semi-finished steel from 
Utah for processing into cold rolled sheets 
and tin plate. 

Addition of this new rolling capacity 
on the West Coast will make a substantial 
amount of California-made steel formerly 
utilized in hot-rolling operations available 
for increased production of numerous other 
products such as nails, wire rope, barbed 
wire and other wire mill products; for 
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merchant bars, reinforcing bars and bar 
shapes. The new tin plate mill will pro- 
duce plate for cans and containers both by 
the hot-dip and electrolytic process. 

New production units include a contin- 
uous pickling line; a five-stand, tandem, 
four-high cold reduction mill; two electro- 
lytic cleaning lines; 10 rectangular anneal- 
ing furnaces which can be moved by over- 
head crane to 30 different bases; two 
two-stand, tandem, four-high temper mills; 
a single-stand, four-high sheet temper 
mills, and modern side-trimming and 
shearing lines. 

Coils intended for processing into sheets 
and tin plate on the cold reduction mill are 
first run through the continuous pickling 
unit, where they are thoroughly cleaned. 
After re-coiling, the sheet is taken to the 
cold reduction mill, where it is rolled ap- 
proximately to the desired final thickness 
and coiled as it leaves the mill for transfer 
to an electrolytic cleaning line. After clean- 
ing and annealing, relatively heavy gage 
material for sheets is run through the sheet 
temper mill to reduce it to exact final thick- 
ness. Coiled product ieaving the temper 
mill is run through the cold-reduced sheet 
shear line, where it is cut into accurately 
controlled sizes. When necessary, the sheets 
may be run through a resquaring and 
scrubbing line. 

Steel to be processed into tin plate, after 
cleaning in the electrolytic cleaning line, 


is loaded in the tin coil annealing furnaces 
and, after annealing, run through the tin 
temper mills. After temper rolling, the 
flow of material is split according to 
whether it is to be tinned electrolytically 
or by the hot-dip process. If the former, it 
is passed through the tin-plate side trim- 
ming and recoiling lines, cleaned, electro- 
lytically plated with tin and sheared into 
the ordered sizes, inspected and assorted 
as it comes off the tinning line. The hot- 
dip process involves similar steps, except 
that the sheets are dipped to give them a 
coating of tin rather than by depositing 
the material in an electrolytic bath. 

Among the other products of the new 
sheet and tin mill are galvanized sheets, 
which are coated in an integrated line con- 
sisting of pickling facilities, galvanizing 
pot, washer, dryer and auxiliary equip- 
ment. This installation can handle sheets 
of a maximum width of 58 inches, maxi- 
mum length of 144 inches, and thicknesses 
between 0.150 and 0.016 inch. Operating 
speed can be varied between 10 and 135 
feet per minute. 

Operation of the new Pittsburg plant 
will be a strictly Western operation. The 
mill will be staffed by Western men, of 
whom the supervisory staff was sent to 
eastern and southern steel centers to obtain 
the latest know-how on flat-rolled prod- 
ucts. The steel itself is produced from Utah 
ores, coal and limestone. 
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\CC Position on 
Western Rates 


Apparently the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is finally in agreement with 
the California Manufacturers Association 
that the revenue needs of eastern railroads 
do not require higher rates on the Pacific 
Coast, it was reported at the CMA conven- 
tion in San Francisco by L. E. Osborne, 
manager of the association's traffic de- 
artment. 

“In its last two decisions the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has rejected fur- 
ther percentage increases in the West,” 
he said. 

“However, the railroads are back again 

before the ICC, asking for another per- 
centage increase, this time 8 per cent. Our 
California railroads are right there with 
the others. It’s almost inconceivable, when 
you realize, for example, that in the first 
sven months of 1948, the Santa Fe en- 
joyed net earnings of $8,500,000 more 
than last year, and the Union Pacific's net 
income was $9,500,000 greater than it was 
during the first seven montlis of 1947. Each 
of those carriers enjoyed a net income in 
excess Of $33,000,000 during January to 
July, inclusive, of this year. 
' “Pacific Coast railroads are proposing 
wholesale increases in classifications. Ar- 
ticles, for example, which are now classi- 
fed at third class, are to be moved up to 
second class, other articles now subject to 
second class to be increased to first class, 
etc. 

“The stated purpose is to overcome 
losses in railroad revenue — brought about 


| byan order of the ICC which reduced class 


rates between points east of the Rocky 
Mountains. No class rate reduction was 
made west of the Rocky Mountains, either 
voluntarily or by order of the Commission. 
And yet our Western carriers want you to 
pay more for your transportation, because 
shippers in the middlewest have been 
given a break on their rates.” 


Training Vital For 
Using Explosive Tools 

The second fatality this year from an 
explosive power tool has caused the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Safety of the California 
Department of Industrial Safety to warn 
that close supervision and adequate train- 
ing must be used with these tools to avoid 
possibility of serious accidents. 
_In the first case a metal stud propelled 
tom the muzzle of an explosive powered 
tool deflected from a concrete ceiling, 
striking the tool operator in the head and 
inflicting fatal injuries. In the second ac- 


dent a worker was attempting to drive 
| studs into a concrete wall from his position 


tn a ladder jack scaffold. The steel stud 
was deflected from the concrete wall with 
sch force that it penetrated the skull of 
the operator. 
_The safety division says that it is espe- 
ally important that the use of such tools 
limited to operations not requiring the 
‘sumption of difficult or awkward posi- 


tions, since such conditions are likely to 
result in the discharge of the tool before 
the muzzle is accurately placed at right 
angles to the surface into which the stud 
is to be driven. 

‘The protective shields with which such 
tools are furnished should not be re- 
moved,” it was advised. “Other methods 
of fastening studs should be adopted in 
cases where the shield interferes with the 
proposed installation. 

“Under no circumstances should the tool 
be used without the protective shield. This 
shield tends to prevent deflection of the 
stud in two ways. In the first place, the 
shield prevents the discharge of the tool 
when it is not at right angles, or nearly so, 
to the surface on which it is being used. 
In addition, the shield serves as a guard 
to prevent the ricochet of a deflected stud 
or the flying of wall particles.” 


California Leads 
In Home Building 

California led the national procession in 
home building in urban areas for the first 
six months of this year. Construction of 
53,992 dwelling units was begun, marking 
an increase of 50.5 per cent over the first 
half of 1947, equalling the total of the 
next two ranking states. These figures 
from the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce were based on information supplied 
by the National Association of Home 
Builders, the President’s Economic Report 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Following California’s lead, Texas was 
second in home construction with 30,764 
dwelling units; New York ranked third 
with 21,584 dwelling units; Florida came 
next with 13,437 units. 


New Truck Rates 
Benefit Arizona 

Reynolds Metals Company have ob- 
tained new full truckload rates on alumi- 
num extrusion products from their plant 
at Phoenix which they believe will save 
them $75,000 a year and, according to 
Richard W. Pickens, general manager at 
Phoenix, spur the development of manu- 
facturing industries in Arizona. 

The new rates will affect shipments of 
25,500,000 pounds of aluminum annually, 
and are 10 per cent lower than carload rail 
rates. Harry N. Wagner, district traffic 
manager of the company, reports that the 
railroads had taken no action on a Rey- 
nolds petition that Phoenix should not pay 
the same rates as Los Angeles to eastbound 


points. 


Denver Wage Practices 

A study of labor relations among 220 
Denver manufacturing firms by the Uni- 
versity of Denver showed that job evalua- 
tion systems were used by 19 per cent of 
these firms, time and motion study by 9 
per cent, incentive systems by 29 per cent. 
Forty-three per cent are using some type of 
extra compensation plan and 11 organiza- 
tions reported an annual or guaranteed 
wage plan in operation with additional 
firms seriously considering the idea. 
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Lamson Conveyors in Action 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Sunbury, Pa, 


LAMSON 


CONVEYORS 
SAV wasted effort... handling 


time .. . and floor space. 


SPEED flow of materials for 


greater production. 


@ It's a fact. Materials-handling costs 
actually eat up to 30% of your manufac-- 
turing dollar. And — there's nothing to 
show for it in your finished product. 

@ That — for management — is a tough 
headache. 

® But this is also an incontrovertible 
fact. Lamson Conveyors have drastically 
cut materials-handling costs in thousands 
of plants. (The Westinghouse Plant above 
is only one.) They can do the same for you. 


For Greater Savings— 
LAMSON Pneumatic Tubes 


e@ Coordinate flow of papers with the flow of 
materials on Lamson Conveyors. Save costly mes- 
senger service . . . speed flow of mail, telegrams, 
requisitions, small tools, samples, and blueprints. 


In One Plant Alone 
LAMSON TUBES Saved 
$150,000 in one year 

The ALLEN-BILLMYRE DIVISION of Lamson 
Corporation supplies single and multistage blowers 


and exhausters for all industrial uses. ‘2 to 200 
HP; ‘3 to 8 Ibs. Pressure, 25 to 15,000 C.F.M. 







FREE BOOKLET 






LAMSON CORPORATION 
611 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me further free information on: 





{) Conveyors f}] PneumaticTubes 










ry 
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Blowers and Exhausters 
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MECHANICAL KINKS 


Ten Packing "Don'ts" 


It is well known that “don'ts” are often 
more effective than ‘‘dos,”’ so, here are some 
Suggestions and warnings arranged as 
“don'ts” that are based on many years of 
practical experience. They will be found 
useful in connection with the selection and 
installation of packings. To follow them 
may mean freedom from trouble that 
would occur when even the best obtainable 
packing is improperly installed. 

1. Don’t fail to make clear what the pack- 
ing is to pack. In other words, with what 
will the packing make contact? 

2. Don’t guess at a size, diameter, width, 
or height, when ordering packings. Many 
failures have resulted from small errors 
in dimensions. 

3. Don’t allow too little or too much 


Heating Water Tanks 

In this writer's experience the simplest 
way in which to control steam lines up to 
2Y,-inch diameter for maintaining high 
temperature in a tank of water is shown 
in the accompanying sketch. Place the reg- 
ulating bulb in the tank, as indicated, and 
— the control valve directly in the steam 
ine, also as indicated. The vapor pressure 
in the regulator bulb causes the control 
valve to open and close with variation in 
temperature. In this way any temperature 
from 70 to 300 deg. F. can be maintained 
in either open or closed tanks or heaters. 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M.E. 
Former Engineering Instructor 
New Mexico State College 


clearance between follower plate and in- 
side cup wall, or any metal parts behind 
any upright leather wall. 1/16 in. to 3/32 
in. on each side, depending on size of pack- 
ing, is usually recommended. 

4. Don’t doctor packing lips with a 
pocket knife or file, or batter lip in in- 
stalling. A rounded lip destroys the seal. 
Packings can be softened by soaking in 
warm water if necessary. 

5. Don’t apply cup packings with flange 
too high for clearance at the head of the 
cylinder. Keep systems clean, so sediment 
will not collect in cylinders and wear the 
packing. 

6. Don’t apply - packings to end of 
plunger which is badly worn; pressure will 
force the packing down into clearance be- 
tween plunger and cylinder. Leather wash- 
ers cut from old cup packings can be made 
to reline such equipment to proper di- 
mensions. 

7. Don’t apply “U” packings where 
plungers are worn without reinforcing 
under heel with leather cushion rings. 

8. Don’t look for long service on scored 
plungers or in scored cylinders; resurface 
or reline such equipment to proper di- 
mensions. 

9. Don’t allow water to corrode cylinder 
walls, plungers, or rods. Use an anti-rust 


REGULATOR BULB 
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agent that will prevent this and that will 
act as an effective lubricant. 

10. Don’t squeeze hemp or fabric filled 
“U” packings in glands where such pack. 
ings are to replace solid section compres. 
sion packings; set glands up to point 
where “U"’ packings are free to function 
properly. 


FOR SALE 


O'KEEFE & MERRITT GASOLINE 


POWER GENERATOR 


3 phase, 60 cycle, 15 K.W., 
A.C., 220 Volts; New; 
$1200.00 


BEN FRANKLIN PRESS 


500 Sansome St., San Francisco © SU. 1-2615 


CONCENTRATE 
YOUR ENGINEERING IN ONE OFFICE 


with 
QUINTON ENGINEERS, Ltd. 


816 SO. FIGUEROA STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14 
Industrial Planning 
« Electrical * Mechanical 
¢ Sanitary © Structural + Waste Disposal 
¢ Construction Supervision 





GLOVE SALE 4st05—100 Pr. One Fin 


ger Mitts, Double Lined, 
Leather Reinforced, Rev., 21”; List $6.25; Sale $3.20 Pr. 
Rubber—300 Pr. 14”, Synthetic, X Large (permits inside 
glove); List $22.00 Dz. Sale $14.00 Dz. For Prior 
Sale. F.0.B. Los Angeles. DICKSON SAFETY PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, 2952 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
All Types Work Gloves & Safety Equipment. 


NAME PLATES & PANELS 


ETCHED and LITHOGRAPHED 
Metal Scales and Dials 
Architectural Doors and Adv. Specialties 


ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA 


55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 
DOuglas 2-8434 











ie NEW TRUCK SIGN 
@ BOOK TELLS WHERE 
AND HOW TO USE 


TRUCK DECALS 


Now! The first new, complete manual 
on truck Decal advertising . . . shows 
in full-color how fleet owners save 
money, gain ‘‘space-free’’ advertising 
B...with “traveling billboards!” 
This booklet’s FREE to all advertisers. 





FREE 
= E 


} “hide on Whaale 





ADDRESS DEPT. 101-11 


THE MEYERCORD CO. "Swiss 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Decalcomania 
4500 District Blvd. 
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Los Angeles 11, Cal. 


Get Ready Cash 


FOR USED MACHINES, TOOLS, CONVEYORS, 
AND SIMILAR EQUIPMENT THROUGH OUR 
CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITY SECTION 


Per 
Column 
oe Inch 
Will Contact Nearly 9,000 Prospective 


Buyers of Your Used or Idle Equipment! 


Act Today! Send Your Copy to Copy Service Department 


WESTERN INDUSTRY 


503 Market Street San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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OPPORTUNITY SECTION 


METAL SPINNINGS & STAMPINGS 
Let us manufacture those parts and products for 
which your facilities are not suitable. When vgs 
need mass production we will make your dies, d 
the stamping, assembling and finishing. Metal 
spinning up to 60 in. 

LAHAYE MANUFACTURING CO. 
2154 Geneva Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
Div. of Aluminum Products Co. 





1942 and 1943 Boilers 
AVAILABLE NOW 


3—Erie City Water Tube, three Drum, 
Stirling type, 210 H.P., 200% W.P. Built 
1942. With Pulverizers. Condition excel- 
lent. Priced to sell, F.O.B. cars, Arkansas. 
3—Kewanee Firebox, two pass. Series 500, 
Hi-Pressure, Heavy Duty. 87 H.P., 100# 
W.P. Built 1943. With burners. Condition 
excellent. Priced to sell, F.O.B. cars, 


Oklahoma. 
OTHERS TO SELL 


PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT, INC. 


P. ©. Box 887 4 Phone 26291 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 





HELP WANTED. 


FILL KEY POSITIONS 


with qualified, dependable personnel by advertising in this 
department. $8.50 a column inch for units of | to 30 inches. 


PMD ie) 








INDUSTRIAL 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER 


Large San Francisco-East Bay organiza- 


tion offers unlimited opportunity. Must | 
in parts manufactur- | 


have “know how” 
ing standards and procedures. At least 5 
years’ experience industrial plant opera- 


tion. Submit experience records to Box 


530, Western Industry, 503 Market St., 
San Francisco 5, California. 











ENGINEER 
TOOL DESIGN 


Large San Francisco-East Bay Shop. Un- | 
_ limited opportunity. Must have “know- | 


how” in complicated compound and pro- 
gtessive dies - tool room operation. 
| Inexperienced need not apply. Submit 
records to Box 531, Western Industry, 
503 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 











RIVETS AND 


COLD HEADED 
SPECIALTIES... 


QT? 


Coll us for the best delivery on the West Coast 


J. SCHWARTZMAN 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY COMPANY 


7040 Laurel Canyon Boulevard 
Telephone: STanley 7-5224 
North Hollywood, California 


Lae L Ua id 
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Lift Trucks « Hand 
Trucks « Conveyors 
Hoists & Cranes 
| Casters & Wheels 


RVING G. KING & CQ. , SINCE 


821 MATEO ST. L. A. 21 1930 











SURPLUS 
MATERIAL 


You can turn your surplus 
material and machinery into 
ready cash. . . . Only $8.50 
a column inch will place 
your message before nearly 
9,000 prospective buyers. 


* 


Send Your Copy to 
COPY SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN INDUSTRY 


503 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


YUkon 6-1537 








LUBRICATION TROUBLES? 
Try 
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TRADE MARK REG, VU. S. PAT. OFF, 


Anti-Friction Compound 





Here is a tried and 
» proved product that 
will cool hot bearings 
. solve your tough- 
est lubricating prob- 
lems. 
By simply mixing a 
little Motor Mica with 
Packed in 5-10-25- your heavy oils or 
50 - 100 Ib. containers greases as directed, 
lubricating properties 
will be greatly increased. . . . Saves wear on 
bearings, gears and other moving parts. 


Works Wonders with Cutting Oils 


Added to cutting oils, Motor Mica saves tools 
and produces cleaner, smoother surfaces. Gives 
cleaner draws and reduces upkeep on dies for 
deep-drawing and punch press operations. A 
little goes a long way. America’s largest in- 
dustries use Motor Mica regularly. 
Ask for FREE Sample 
Write — Wire — Phone your Order todayl 


SCIENTIFIC LUBRICANTS CO. 


3469 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ill. 





FOR SALE 
36’ 260# BEAMS 


24—37' 3—35" 
1—36" 3—30' 


At Conshohocken, Pa. 


New mill material — available for 
immediate shipment 


DREIFUS STEEL CORP. 


12 So. 12th Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
WaAlnut 2-5050 


at a ak 


Materials & Methods engineers in America's 
leading manufacturing plants use Topflight’s 
Printed Cellophane, Self - Adhesive Tapeto 
meet A-N specs. - assembly line - follow 
through - instruction labels. Easy to Apply. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA. 









er eye 





* WRITE OR PHONE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 


ED AY Uh INC. sso9 suNseT Btvo., HoLLYwoop 28, caur. GL 9451 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co.. 

American Brass Company, The 

Anaconda Copper Mining & Subs. Companies 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company. 


Baldwin-Duckworth Div. of Chain Belt Co. s 
Buschman, E. W., Co., The . 88 


California Barrel Co., Ltd. 3rd Cover 
California Spring Co., Inc. . 63 
Calif. Western States Life Ins. Co. : 28 
Central State Mfg. Co., inc. : .B 


Chase Brass & Copper Subsidiary, 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 2 


Clipper Belt Lacer Co. . 90 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co. oe 10 
Cold Metal Products Co., The .B 
Coldwell, Banker & Company . 81 
Colson Equipment & Supply Co. -- 
Columbia Steel Co. . 24 
Cunningham, M. E., Company . 90 
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King, Irving G., & Company 


La Haye Mfg. Company Division, 
Aluminum Products Company 
Lamson Conveyor Co. 


Anderson Equipment Co. Arizona 7“ Supply Co. 


J. E. Haseltine Co. 
Los Angeles oe nix Portiand - Seattle 
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Maltby, Edward D., Company sii ae 
McDonald, B. F., Company.. 94 
Meyercord Company, The, Pacific Coast Division. 


National Supply Co., The 
Machinery & Spang-Chalfant Div.. 


Oakite Products, Inc.. 


Pacific Coast Gas Assn.. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 
Pacific Screw Products Corp.......... 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Pastushin, Vic, Industries, Inc.. 


Permanente Metals Corporation, 
Kaiser Aluminum Division................... 


Petroleum Equipment, Inc. 
Pioneers, Incorporated ..... 


Quantity Photos, Inc... 
Quinton Engineers, Ltd. 


Revere Copper & Brass, Inc..._.... 

Ridge Tool Company... 

Rockett Pictures, Incorporated... 

Ross, J. O., Engineering Corp 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Company... 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Inc. 


Schwartzman, J., Mfg. & Supply Company... 
Scientific Lubricants Company... 

Shell Oil Company, Inc. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co. 

Smoet-Holman Company . 

Standard Oil Co. of California... 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Stuart Oxygen Company 


Tal Bender, Inc.. 
Thomas Truck & Caster Co. 
Topflight Tape Co.. 


Uarco, Incorporated _. 

Union Oil Company of California 
Union Pacific Railroad 

U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc. 
United States Steel Corp. 
United States Steel Supply Co. 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 
Whiting Corporation -.... 
Wrigley, Jr., William, Co. 


MacDonald Co. Mahl Steel & Supply Co. 
Reno Los Angeles 
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Be it kitchen stoves or garden-fresh peas, Cabco 
containers protect the product. They are job-engi- 
neered for the task at hand, lightweight for ship- 


ping economy, strong for maximum protection. 


Convenient to store, easy to 
handle. They are made by the 
West’s oldest, foremost manu- 


facturer of wooden containers. THIS IS OUR 65th YEAR 


CALIFORNIA BARREL COMPANY, LTD. 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Californias Telephone Sutter 1-2260+Teletype S. F. 456 
2581 E. Eighth St., Los Angeles 23, CaliforniasTelephone Angelus 1-4161+TeletypeL. A. 269 
501 DooleyBldg.,SaltLake Citys Salt Lake 3-5962¢ Plants: Arcata, San Francisco,Los Angeles 


DESIGNED TO FIT 
ENGINEERED TO PROTECT 


In the shipment of this high-tension switch, Cabco 
all-bound containers cut shipping 
assembly time 66%, relieved a seri- 
ous crating bottleneck, expedited 
rush orders, and provided a 51% 
reduction in tare weight. 
This is just one of the many in- 
stances in which light, strong 
Cabco containers have saved man- 
ufacturers money, while providing 
a safe, easy-to-handle container for 
shipment of goods to market. 
For full information on job- 
engineered Cabco containers 
designed to your need, in- f } 
quire today. Jf 


Exclusive sales agents: 


DUFF CALIFORNIA CO. 
Sawn Shook, Veneer Covers, Barrels and All-Bound Containers 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 
2581 East Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, California 





As Well As 
The Home Fronts 


From South Africa to Alaska S-A 
Material Handling Equipment is enlisted 
everywhere helping to mine the materials 
required for victory. 
In South Africa, Torbanite is mined for the 
extraction of vital petroleum products. This 
pitch-like material is handled in lump, crushed 
and pulverized form ... all by Stephens- 
Adamson equipment. The Torbanite mine 
illustrated above is equipped with sixteen 
S-A Belt Conveyors, three Redler Conveyor- 
Elevators and a Bucket Elevator. 
On the other side of the world in arctic 
Alaska, more than 60 million cubic yards of 
overburden have been handled by this tough 
S-A manganese steel Feeder, shown as part of 
the traveling hopper at right. 
World wide examples of S-A versatility and 
efficiency are offered in addition to the daily 
job done by thousands of domestic installa- 
tions. If you have a Material Handling prob- 
lem, investigate the complete line of S-A 
products. 
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